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Empire, like all sublunary things, 
is subject to laws which tend to diminish 
the value attributed to it by mankind. 
The tree which most widely extends its 
branches is most liable to inyury from the 
storm. The family which is composed 
of the greater number of members is 
most exposed to sickness or accident in 
some of its connections. ‘The nation 
which possesses authority over depen- 
dencies in regions the most remote from 
each other, is most likely to experience 
the inconveniencies of clashing interests, 
and to suffer under the difficulties of at- 
tempting to reconcile contrarieties, It 
was boastingly said of the dominions of 
the king of Spain that “ they were so 
considerable in extent and situation, that 
the sun was constantly rising on one part 
or other of them: ” bunt, those who glo- 
ried in this vast empire, forgot that the 
sun was also constantly setting to other 

arts of it; and that darkness followed 
ight, asa Jaw of nature, whether these 
provinces acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of a foreign master or of a native prince. 

If government be instituted for the 
happiness of mankind, Ambition by grasp- 
ing at dominions too extensive, counter- 
acts the purposes for which government 
is. instituted. Ambition is the fever of 
the human mind; and when this malady 
rises to delirium, as we have seen it in 
our days, it becomes injurious to the in- 
dividual, and to all on whom he imposes 
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‘asters of a tedious voyage. 


his yoke. Length of time may effect, by 
incidents to which it gives birth, an aug 
mentation of empire, without attaching 
blame to governors who are called by 
succession to accept the office of Fathers 
of nations. Hereditary kings receive - by 
events accessions of territory which itus 
neither their duty nor their interest, nor 


that of the people over whom they i 


to reject; and when the reputation of a 
sovereign for integrity and clemency ‘is 
established, when foreigners look up to 
him as capable of ruling them but in- 
capable of oppressing them; when they 
see him exercise his power in repelling 
enemies and protecting his subjects, it is 
not wonderful that his dominions should 
be increased by the voluntary submission 
of provinces not originally his own. 

But among the various causes of increase 
of empire, that by which the British pros 
vinces in the eastern world were obtamed 
is among the most singular. Originally 
a company of merchants traded as an asso- 
ciation to shores so remote, that they de- 
sired a place of security for their fleets, 
which were exposed to the numerous dis- 
With this 
they were long contented; but a rival 
company, subjects of another nation, not 
satistied with the same accommodations, 
sought to derive a revenue from the terri- 
tories over which they obtained authority, 
through the weakness of the princes who 
governed them. By expelling these rivals, 
the British company acquired dominions, 
and gradually, with a view to exclude 
rivalship completely, they. have extended 
their authority over regions at first scarcely 
known to them by name, and over pro- 
vinces, of which the population is estima- 
ted at many millions of men, But the 
same law of nature rules over these ac- 
quisitions, as over al] other empires; the 
more extensive they be, the more are 
they exposed to disquiets. proportion as 
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a greater number of officers is requisite to | transfer their affections to the country in 


discharge the duties of superintendence, 
the greater is the variety of temper, talent, 
inclination, expectation, attachment, pa- 
triotism, and sense of moral obligation. 


« In proportion as provinces are added to 


rovinces, army must be added to army 
to defend them. Hence arise complex 
operations, jealousies between the civil 
power and the military force, suspicions, 
calumnies, heart-burnings, and, at length, 
discord waves her torch and inflames the 
whole system. 

Such is the natural course of events. 
Political wisdom may sometimes postpone 
their consummation to a distant period : 
but political wisdom is not to be entailed 
by descent ; and the error of a descendant 
may annul the most sagacious appoint- 
ments of 2 predecessor. 

Britain has wisely deprivedher Company 
of Merchants trading to the East-Indies, 


of much of that character of sovereignty 


which had been conferred on them by 
events. It was not to be supposed, that 
merchants were qualified to be kings: 
that a company of merchants would always 
elect from their body those most able to 
regulate state affairs: that a mercantile 
association in Europe, could be competent 
fo exercise acts of sovereignty in Asia ; 
or that the weakness inseparable from a 
government of which the centre and 
source was distant half across the globe, 
could escape the penetration of native 
princes, and unwilling subjects. 

It was indeed trae, that Britain pos- 
sessed advantages to which she is indebt- 
ed, for having so long preserved the as- 
cendancy she had acquired. There is in 
the breast of her sons a strong predilec- 
tion for theit native land; a love of those 
social enjoyments in which that land 
abounds ; a lively recollection of the do- 
mesticities of early life, and 

All the various charities 

Of father, son, and brother 
In fact, scarcely any of the better class 
of Britons went to India with design 
of spending the whole of life in that 
country: their intention was, to obtain 
wealth, to remit it home. and to enjoy it 
athome. To this feeling Britain has bi- 
therto owed the secure possession of her 
Indian provinces: on this feeling they 
depend at this moment. Whenever a 
number of her sons in India determine 
te make it their sole abode, and to 


which they are settled—then will British 
supremacy begin to totter, and yield to 
those laws which diminish the value attri- 
buted by mankind to sublunary things. 

We confess that, with those politicians 
whom we consider as being the best 
informed, we had looked with a sus- 
picious eye{on that half-caste breed, which 
being the offspring of European fathers 
and Indian mothers, combined the vigo- 
rous constitution of one parent with the 
natural connections of the other. These 
may know their mothers ; but not always 
their fathers. These are therefore allied 
to India; but only distantly related to 
Britain. They are seldom so well provided 
for in life as may induce them to sacrifice 
ambition to content ; and they have many 
opportunities for rendering efficient those 
talents for which they are beholden to 
their parentage. 

Yet evil may not originate in that quare 
ter from which we expect it. “Our safety 
may prove our danger. Those whom we 
regard as most attached to us, and. to 
whom we feel ourselves to be most at- 
tached, may be the persons whose conduct 
shall tend more etfectually to burst the, 
bonds of amity between the parent 
state, and her colonies, than that of those 
in whom nature has implanted no sense of 
suck bonds, no feelings of European 
home, no recollections of Britain. 

Distant, very distant be the time, when 
our countrymen shall banish from their 
minds the distinguishing characters of 
Britons; when they shall harden their 
hearts against the sensations of patriotism, 
and the anguish of separation from the 
parent stock. Yet among the number 
of youths of all descriptions, which have 
left Britain for India, there cannot but 
have been some whose attachment to their 
native land was feeble, and who preferred 
the immediate gratifications of personal 
ambition to those attending a sense of duty 
well discharged, and the congratulations 
of their friends on honourable and well 
merited success. 

We do not know that such is the cha- 
racter of any individual attached to any 
particular division of our army in India; 
but having by observation become but too 


well acquainted with the prevailing maxe.. 


ims of these revolutionary times, we have 
hinted at general principles ; yet without 
applying them to specific objects. 
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The public has Jately been thrown into 
an unpleasant consternation, at the report 
ef an insubordination of that part of the 
Indian army which was stationed at Ma- 
dras, and the neighbouring provinces. 
This was the seat of the small grant ori- 
ginally vested by the native princes in the 
East-India Company. We are old enough 
to remember when the army in this dis- 
trict assumed the dangerous authority of 
removing the civil governor (Lord Pigot) 
and of placing anather at the head of 
affairs. Those who were implicated in 
that violence were afterwards brought to 
trial in this country ; — we heard their 
sentence pronounced. It was hoped that 
the subordination of the army to the civil 
authorities was from that time completely 
established; but late events appear to 
shew the contrary. It is well to know 
that the then Commander in Chief (Sir 
Robert Fletcher) had a seat in the Coun- 
cil; and that the Council itself was the 
scene of dispute, though the military 
power was employed to suspend and arrest 
On the present occasion a 
reference to our table of the prices of the 
public funds, will discover the fluctuations 
in the value of India stock and bonds ; 
and in the public opinion, accordingly. 
It is well known, that the expences of 
India have been an object of anxiety to 
those entrusted with their administration ; 
and that economy was the general inten- 
tion of the Company and its authorities. 
In pursuance of this object, enquiries had 
been made in India, as to what particulars 
were most susceptible of this advantage : 
and several improvements have been made. 
In the course of these enquiries, applica- 
tion was made, in confidence, to an officer 
of the Madras army, for his opinion on 
certain subjects in his department. .He 
gave this opinion, as became him; but 
by means of a death, the paper which he 
communicated with privacy, fell into the 
hands of a person who was not aware of 
that injunction, and who therefore spoke 
of it, with little or no reserve. The con- 
sequence was, that copies of it got abroad : 
some of the observations contained in it 
were thought derogatory to the honour of 
certain officers commanding corps: these 
complained that such insinuations should 
be listened to, and the privation of some 
allowances, in the shape of expences in- 
curred while on march, being felt, or 


feared, gave occasion to expressions of 
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resentment. The complaint preferred 
to the governor and council was answered 
by areprimand. These differences pro- 
ceeded to overt acts: the officers who 
signed remonstrances, and circulated such 
_ for signature, were marked : the 
officer who forwarded these representations 
was placed under arrest by one party, 
was released by another party. The gene- 
ral commanding the army was implicated; 
and with several other officers in high 
situations was removed, and ordered to 
Europe, to answer for his proceedings. 
The same spirit, however, remained “and 
prevailed; the civil government lost its 
authority over the military, and the latter 
withdrew their troops from their regular 
cantonments to a place of strength, at 
which they made a stand, and where, it 
is said, they continue ina state of resise 
tance. 

The subordinate instances of complaint, 
of disobedience, or of animosity, may 
be learned sufficiently for our purpose, 
from the following letter of Lord Minto 
governor general, and the Council of the 
Bengal presidency, to Sir G. H. Barlow 
governor, and the Council of Fort St, 
George: but the question of oppositioa 
between the civil and military powers, 
appears to us to be of such great moment 
in reference to our affairs in India, that 
we have thought it our duty to put the 
public in possession of an opinion of the 
highest Indian authority, in which it is 
canvassed With great strength of mind and 
reasoning. 

Wisdom and force united render each 
other mere than doubly strong: wisdom 
and force at variance weaken each other 
incalculably. We heartily wish that ac- 
counts may speedily arrive of the adjust- 
ment of these differences; but, in our, 
judgment, the means of any adjustment, 
that can be available and permanent, are 
to be sought in cool deliberation, and in 
a well-settled plan; not in hasty overs 
tures, or temporary arrangements. As 
this event is not in all its parts before the 
public; and as different opinions are en- 
tertained and promulgated respecting it, 
we consider a due reserve as becoming in 
us. We therefore close this iatroduction 
by extracting the following sentiments of 
Col. Stuart, who was the military officer 
second in command, and the-person who 
actually arrested Lord Pigot : Sir Robert 
Fletcher, the Commander in Chi-f being 
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ill. At that time, this department of In- 
dian government was a scene of confu- 
sion, not less illegal than that which we 
are now calledon to record. This hap- 
pened in August, 1776. 

I cannot close this narrative without adding 
my satisfaction at having had an opportonity, 
in presence of the Council and of all the 
officers of the garrison assembled on the 24th 
at night, to DECLARE MY SENTIMENTS UPON 
THE NATURE OF AFREL GOVERNMENT UN- 
DER THE AUSPICES OF THE BritisH Con- 
STITUTION, THAT IT CONSISTED IN THE 
DUE SUBORDINATION OF THE MILITARY 
TO THE CIVIL POWER. THIS DECL#RA- 
TION I MADE IN THE NAME OF ALL THE 
OFFICERS OF THE GARRISON THEN PRE- 
SENT, TO WHICH THEY UNANIMOUSLY AS- 
SENTED. Were it necessary to bring addi- 
tional proofs of my real sentiments at this 

refer to my conversation in 
resence of a large company next day assem- 
Bied at dinner at the Governor's in the Fort 
square, and the public toast I gave on that 
occasion, unanimously approved by the civil 
and military servants then present; it was, 
«* Justice to the army, while subordinate to 
the civil power.” 

Though a soldier upwards of 29 years stand- 
ing, I have never one moment lost sight of 
the blessings of civil liberty, and I shall ever 
esteem it the most honourable and most for- 
tunate circumstance in my life, to have been 
in any degree the instrument of recovering 
the legal authority of the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, and I am ready to risk my all to 
support and maintain the established constitu- 
tion, according to my oath of fidelity as a 
servant of the Honourable Company. 


James Stuart. 
A true Copy. R. J. Sullivan, Secretary. 


The official dispatches, in which tke 
particulars of what has taken place are, no 
doubt, detailed, have not reacbed England 
complete : it is understood that the vessel 
which had them on board, being closely 
pressed in chace by a French armed ship, 
the officer entrusted with the charge of 
them, thought it his duty to throw them 
overboard. Notwithstanding this, the 
English vessel escaped; and from so much 
as is known, we learn with regret, that 
the corps stationed at Seringapatam was 
the focus of the commotion, and ordered 
other corps, at distant places, to join it for 

urpose of additional strength. One 
of thesé detachments, consisting princi- 
pally of two Seapoy battalions under Eu- 
yopean officers, quitted Masulipatam, 


Seringapatam ; but ere it could reach that 
city, it was attacked by a body of troops 
which continued true to their engagements 
to the Company, and was completely rout- 
ed. Discordant sentiments might natu- 
rally be expected to exercise their full 
sway over an asscciation of officers engaged 
in a conduct so rash and headstrong. Some, 
no doubt would, from natural feeling, re- 
pent of their enterprize ; others, from a 
conviction of its impracticability ; while 
others, desperate and dreading conse- 
quences, would risque their existence on 
the die they had thrown up. Inthe mean 
time, the Governor, Sir G. H. Barlow, 
published a preclamation, containing offers 
of pardon to all native troops and officers » 
also to al] European non-commissioned 
officers, who should return to their duty. 
The Governor-General had also arrived at 
Madras from Bengal : and there was every 
reason to hope, that these troubles would 
speedily be terminated. 

It would be hazarding great injustice to 
attempt a more particular history of the 
introductory steps to this much to be la- 
mented incident. It appears to us to havé 
been a tissue of contradictions. General 
Macdouall, the head of this army, cons 
sulted the Company’s Judge Advocates 
General, the superior law-officer of thé 
Company, on the propriety of bringing to 
trial an officer who had (as he said) ree 
flected on the characters of military officers, 
and imputed to them motives and conduct, 
unworthy of gentlemen. But, if this plea 
were to be acted on, what person employed 
confidentially by Government would be 
safe, in delivering his free and unshackled 
opinion to his superiors, who only had a. 
right to require it of him, and to whom 
alone he was responsible In what a si- 
tuation would all ministers of the Soves 
reign find themselves, if they should be 
made answerable for their expressions in 
most secret papers ?—and by what means 
shall superiors obtain that information 
which they cannot receive from personal 
inspection, if those whom they commis- 
sion for that purpose are deterred from 
speaking the truth? The public infer from 
the offence taken by the coast army, and 
frgm the soreness manifested at the opi- 
nion given that speculation (some say pe- 
culation) had been far too extensive among 
those who were intent on making fortunes 
rapidly. Others affirm, that the allow- 
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ly due to mé@, who hazarded their 
in in the service. But all agree that it 
is singular, that Gen. Macdouall, after 
having met with a decided disappointment 
fn an opinion of the Judge Advocate, 
should apply to an officer in an inferior 
station in the law, and should act on his 
opinion because favourable to the views 
of the army. The civil government an- 
nulled the proceedings (by arrest) of the 
general : the general himself was sent to 
Europe in disgrace ; but is supposed to 
have perished on his passage. The light 
which hisrepresentation might have thrown 
on the situation of affairs, is therefore lost ; 
and the duty of hearing the other side, is 
rendered by so much the more difficult ; 
we might rather say inaccessible. 

The army of the east, generally speak- 
ing, has maintained its loyalty and ad- 
hered to its duty. It is possible, that out 
of this turbulence good may arise, as it 
may discover and expose those unruly 
spirits, who on some future occasion 
might without such detection and expul- 


- sion, doirreparable mischief. At present 


we have no reason to suppose that the 
evil will extend further; and if we de- 
pend on report, this moment received at 
our office, this effervescence of temper 
and spirit, will leave no track by which 
its progress will be distinguished to the 
disadvantage of those who are most im- 
mediately interested. 

Here, therefore, we close these re- 
marks, unwilling to extend them beyond 
what fact will warrant, yet equally un- 
willing to pass without notice an occur- 
rence in which so many thousands of our 
countrymen at home and abroad are con- 
cerned. We shall not be thought assu- 
ming, if we press on the consideration of 
those parents who have children which 
they destine for distant service, the im- 
portance of enlightening their minds on 
the duties which will become their in- 
tended situations, On the youthful mind 
such lessons make a deep impression ; 
and then is the time to lay up in store 
those principles which are afterwards to 
be formed into habits of virtue. 

Virtue is as yet aname in repute among 
us: that temptations too strong for virtue, 
nevertheless, are found as well abroad as 


at home, as well in the East as in the 


West, ig too well known by all who have 
watched the current of late events. Hi- 
therto, the power possessed by the East- 
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India Company of excluding from their 
territories all persons but those of whom 
they havea good opinion, has proved most 
salutary ; and it is understood that to this 
is greatly owing the respectability attached 
by the natives to the character of Euros 
pean. Whether due diligence, and even 
due jealousy, has been employed on the 
coast to keep out strangers, we mean 
foreigners, and thereby to exclude French 
agents, we have heard doubted. This 
weare certain of, that Buonaparte would 
be highly delighted to accomplish by treae 
chery, and by the instrumentality of Brie 
tons, those purposes in which he has his 
therto been foiled, whenattempted openly 
by his acknowledged agents. May he 
still meet with the most unshaken oppoe 
sition in all quarters to which his nefarious 
purposes extend: and may we have 
speedily the satisfaction of reporting, that 
British honour, good sense and virtue, have 
triumphed over every obstacle, whether 
arising from deception, temptation, or 
violence ! 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Minto and 
the Council of the Bengal Presidency, to 
the Honorable Sir G. Wf Barlow, Bt. and 
K. B., Governor in Council, Fort St. 
George. 

Honorable Sir, 

We have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your dispatch under date the Ist 
ultimo, enclosing copies of a proposed Me- 
morial to the Address of the Sepetin Ge- 
neral, from the Officers of the Army of 
your establishment, and of an Address to 
Major Boles, the late Deputy Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, and reporting to us your proceedings 
with regard to the Officers who signed, and 
who were understood to have been princi« 
pally concerned in preparing and obtaining 
signatures to those illegal and seditious pa- 
pers, and in actively encouraging, or tacitly 
permitting and approving the prevalence of 
sentiments, and the adoption of measures, 
subversive of the first principles of subordina- 
tion, and of the Constitation of the British 
Government in India, as established by law. 

2. The two papers which you have transe 
mitted to us, znd which have given occae 
sion to your Jate proceedings, bear so strongly 
the characrer of bold and dangerous sedition, 
and the principles which they profess, toge- 
ther with the habits and practices to which 
those principles necessarily lead, are pregnant 
with consequences so adverse to the tranquil- 
lity, and even to the security of these provin- 
ces, as well as of all the foreign dominions 
of his Majesty, that we cannot but com- 
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mend the wise energy, with which you have 
opposed, in the very outset, the licentious 
spirit which dictated these documents, and of 
which too many other proofs have been re- 
cently afforded. 

3. We have at the same tiie observed 
with cordial satisfaction the disappointment of 
he few factious individuals who have taken 
the most conspicuous part on this occasion, 
in their endeavours to mislead the army at 
large, and in the hope which, without regard 
to the misfortunes in which they were in- 
volving their assoviates, they appear to have 
entertained of implicating the inexperienced 
members of their body in their own rash pro- 
jects, and all their calamitous consequences. 

4. They could, indeed, seduce the coast 
army from its duty only by deceiving it ; and 
we can feel no resentment against those 
younger men, who, uninstructed as they may 
naturally be, in the just principles of the Mi- 
litary Constitution, are more obnoxious to 
error, both in judgment and conduct, when 
it is inculcated by the false reasoning, and 
sanctioned by the pernicious example of their 
superiors in age and authority. 

5. Persuaded as we are, that any ill im- 
pression which may have been made on 
the army serving under the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, may justly be imputed to the artful 
dissemination of crroneous opinions and false 
theories, concerning the relation which an 
army bears to the State, and more particu- 
larly concerning that, in which the armies of 
the Kast-India Company have been placed 
by the law and constitution of this part of 
the Empire, with respect to the local Go- 
vernments under which. they respectively 
serve, we entertain a sanguine hope, that 
the promulgation of sounder principles on 
these subjects may check the progress of 
error, and effectually defeat the mischievous 
designs of factious men, while it may re- 
lieve you from the painful necessity, of ex- 
tending beyond themselves, the coniroul of 
severity and coercion. 

6. The subordination of military bodies 
to the State, is a proposition too well esta- 
blished, and too universally understood, to 
have been plainly and distinctly questioned in 
any quarter; but it has been substantially 
disowned by the present agitators of the Coast 
Army ; inasmuch as they have contested and 
denied the consequences, which necessarily 
result from that fundamental truth. 

7. The arms which are placed in the hands 
of an army, are not given to them for any 
purpose of their own. They are a trust; 
and as such are accepted by themselves, in 
order to fight the battles of their country, and 
promote the service of the public, under the 
direction and command of the Sovereign 
and his Government. These are not only 
the purposes, but they are the sole purpose, 


to which the arms, or to speak more generally, 


the power of an army, may legally be ap- 
plied. Any other employment of the force 
with whigh military bodies are invested, 
any attempt to promote views of their own, 
to inforce pretensions just or unjust, or to. 
redress grievances real or pretended, whether 
of individuals or of the body at large, either 
by the direct use of their arms, or even by the 
influence attached to the possession of them, 
is not merely the breach of a sacred trust, 
but a positive and flagrant crime. 

8. From this general and indisputable 
proposition it follows, that military combi- 
nations are forbidden, because the character 
of compulsion and menace is inseparable, 
from the united and concerted demands of 
armed bodies. 

g. This argument would be misrepre- 
sented, if it were stated to inftr that military 
men have no rights, or have no means of 
bringing their interests under the econsidera- 
tion of the authorities competent to provide 
for them. 

10. There is not an individual in the 
most numerous armies, who does not pos- 
sess regular and adequate means to advance 
any just and reasonable claim, or to obtain 
redress for any injury that may have been 
done to him. ‘There is no necessity, and 
no pretence therefore, for recourse, either 
to actual violence, or to combination, which 
always and necessarily partakes of violence. 
The representations of particular officers, 
addressed in their individual characters to 
their military superior, and submitted through 
him to the proper authorities which have 
the power of pronouncing upon them, will 
obtain the object of any just demand. If it 
be said that representations in this form, 
especially in matters of general concern, are 
less weighty and impressive than the united 
voice of a numerous and powerful body, it 
must be answered, that whatever aid is de- 
rived from the union of military numbers, is 
a perversion of the power confided to them, 
and falls distinctly within the guilt and dan- 
ger of those violations of duty which we have 
already described. 

11. The general discountenance and pro- 
hibition of combination, is so well established 
in the constitution of our government at 
home, that the House of Commons, to 
which the universal right of petition, is 
amongst the most precious privileges of the 
subject, rejects however every petition, pur- 


to be preferred in the name of any 


ody or description of men, with the ex- 
ception of bodies incorporated by charter ; 
and yet the same petition with the same 
signatures, purporting only to be presented 
by the petitioners in their individual capaci- 
ties, would be received without objection. 

12. Such is the jealousy entertained of 
combination, even in the case of hodies the 
most insignificant, and the least calculated 
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to inspire that sentiment. But a constitu- 
tional jealousy of the military power, is in a 
manner characteristic of our government 
and nation. This sentiment is far from de- 
rogitory to the high respect and reverence, in 
which the true character and appropriate 
virtues of that most honourable profession 
areever held. It is founded on the soundest 
rinciples of military subordination and civil 
order. A deliberative army, and a delibe- 
rative navy, are both disqualified for the dis- 
charge of the proper and honourable duties, 
which form their true distinction ; and 
when their deliberations end in concert and 
combination, the public peace is endangered. 

13. We are accustomed in England, 
without distinction of profession or degree, to 
speak with pride and reverence of that nice 
and scrupulous solicitude, which pervades the 
constitutional policy of Great Britain on 
every point that affects, however remotely, 
the great and primary concerns of civil li- 
berty and domestic security ; blessings, which 
it is natural to value most highly, in a country 
where they are best known and experien- 
ced. It is this great national sentiment 
which requires, as the main and most indis- 
pensible provision for civil security, the ab- 
soluie unqualified subordination of the army, 
to the State ; or, in other words, to the go- 
vernment of thecountry. Out of the same 
principle, springs the necessity of peculiar 
restraints on the military body, and the 
abridgment, in their case, of some privi- 
leges and practices, which are permitted, be- 
cause they are not deemed hazardous, in 
other paths of life. 

14. Amongst the chief of those restraints, 
are to be placed the strict prohibition of 
military combination for the furtherance of 
professional views or wishes, and of open and 
concerted opposition by military men, in 
their military character, to the Government, 
or the persons who administer it. 

_ 15. They are not precluded in other eapa- 
cities, and in the proper places, to take 
whatcver share they may approve, in the ex- 
pression of public opinion, or in the pro- 
motion of lawful objects connected with it. 
But these are civil, not military pursuits, in 
which they can be permitted to partake, 
only divested of the separate character and 
influence of their order, and biended with 
the mass of their countrymen. The exer- 
cise of these political capacities is excluded 
from camps and garrisons, because its admis- 
sion there, is incompatible alike with every 


military and civil duty ; and neither their 


Sovereign nor their country will endure, that 
armies, which are the servants af the State, 
should set themselves up in tumultuous oppo- 
sition to those who are clothed with its au- 
thority, and assume a tone of defiancé and 
cymmand, where they are bound’as soldiers 
and subjects to obey. Jt is in the field 


alone that armies can reap a fair and gee 
nuine renown. When they look for it 
elsewhere, they lose their way, and meet only. 
reproach and dishonour, in the intricate and . 
disreputable career of party feuds and dissen- 
sion. 
16. It were to be lamented, and little to 
the credit of military men, if on points 
which touch so nearly all that is most dear 
to their country, they should cease to think 
and feel as Englishmen, when they become 
soldiers, and should suffer the partial spirit 
of a profession, to wean them from those 
sentiments and sympathies, which, like 
their brethren in civil life, they imbibed 
with their milk, and which distinguish and 


illustrate their nation. 


17. We cannot doubt therefore that when 
these true English principles, are brought to 
the recollection of the Coast Army, they will 

erceive, and we are persuaded will ace 
nowledge, with candour and regret, how far 
removed, all that has been passing must be 
thought, from these sounder notions of pro~ 
fessional duty ; and we trust, the factious 
spirit of combination, which has lately been . 
fomented amongst them, with all the irregu- 
lar proceedings to which it has given birth, 
will appear as reprehensible to the Officers 
of that Army, as we ourselves esteem them. . 

18. To apply these principles to the pre- 
sent case ; the title alone of the proposed ad~ 
dress to the Governor General in Council. 
must subject that paper to serious censure, 

19. It is entitled, : 

“© The respectful Memoriul of the Off- 
cers of the Madras Army.” 

20. It was not a representation of the 
Commander in Chief, or of the General 
Officer commanding that Army, on its behalf 
—ijt was not acomniunieation from a fev 
Officers ct rank and consideration, setting 
forth their own sentiments, or conveying 
respectful advice concerning the military 
affairs or interests of the Coasts: but it 
was to bring to our Council Board a cla- 
morous demand, enforced by the combined 
and united voice of an army. In other 
words, it was to intimidate and overawe 
the authority to which it was addressed. 

21. This attempt at intimidation was the 
more reprehensible, as it was altogether un- 
necessary, and entirely inapplicable to the 
purposes avowed by the Memorialists. It 
will not be said, orto speak perhaps more. 
correctly, it will not be avowed, that the 
removal of Sir G. Barlow from the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George was the pri- 
mary and substantive object of their pro- 
ceedings, and that the Army was to speak 
in a body, not for. the redress of the gries 
vances set forth in the Memorial, .but for 
the purpose of cashiering and electing Go- 
vernors, at the discretion of the Officers of 


the Army. If the redress of grievances 
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then was the object proposed, it is manifest 
that the purpose could not be accomplished, 
but was likely to be impeded by this culpable 
proceeding. ‘ 

22. The grievances enumerated in that pa- 

rare, 

The exclusion of Lieutenant General Mac- 
dowall from Council. 

The release of Colonel Munro. 

And the removal of the Adjutant and De- 
puty Adjutant General from their offices. 

23. The first of those complaints related 
toa measure, adopted, as the Memuorialists 
well know, by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, and altogether beyond the com- 
petence of any authority in India. 

24. The release of Colonel Munro is a 
measure which, if it was wrong, might be 
a fit subject of representation by Lieutenant 
General Macdowall, whose order for his ar- 
rest had been superseded. As Commander 
in Chief, he was the proper channel of that 
representation, first to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and then to the authorities at home. 
The interposition of the army itself was un- 
necessary and culpable. 

25. The same remarks apply, to the re- 
moval of the Adjutant and Deputy Adjutant 
General. The Adjutant General had him- 
self embarked for England. ‘The Comman- 
der in Chief was also on his passage. The 
conduct of that discussion in England might 
be safely Jeft to them, and could not be as- 
sumed by any other persons with equal pro- 


. All these important points, could re- 
ceive a definitive decision from the Supreme 
Authorities in England alone. To agitate 
them here could neither influence nor acce- 
lerate that decision, and could answer one 
purpose alone, that of fomenting a spirit of 
discontent and controversy, encouraging mur- 
murs, and exciting heat and ferment in the 
army, all which it was for the public in- 
terest, and not less for the interest of the 
army than of government and the rest of 
the community, to prevent or appease. It 
was surely the manifest duty of every servant 
of the Company, whether civil or military, 
and must have been the earnest desire of 
every honest and honourable man, to devise 
every possible means of tranquillizing the 
minds of the public, allaying past irrita- 
tion, and promoting a return of temper and 
harmony, at least during that interval. 

27. If the conduct of the Memorialists 
could -not contribute to the accomplishment 
of the ends they professed, it is obvious that 
the manifestation of a turbulent spirit, and 
of a disposition to excite in the army senti- 
ments of disaffection, and to involve the 
Officers at large in acts of insubordin.tion 
and hostility towards the legal Government 
of the country, could only prejudice the 


‘public cause, which served as a pretext for 
their proceedings, by making it at least 
questionable, whether the authorities to 
which the appeal was made, might think it 
compatible with the honour of Government 
and the interests of the public, that they 
should concede to violence and sedition, 
even those points, if there had been any 
such, in their case, which might in other 
circumstances have been viewed more fa- 
vourably. 

28. If we confined ourselves therefore 
merely to this general view of the form 
which the Memorial bears, we should find 
too much room for censure. But the impres- 
sions made upon us by the general character 
and aspect of this proceeding are confirmed, 
by a close examination of the matter and 
substance of the Memorial. 

29. That the authors of this paper invite 
the army at large to deliberate, on certain 
measures adopted by the Government of Fort 
St. George, and to enforce, by the joint and 
united act of a military body, the insolent 
and factious demand of the removal of the 


4 first Member of that Government, is plainly 


written in the memorial. This is alone 
great and culpable departure, from the firs 
and clearest duties of the military profession. 

30. But there is one feature of positive se- 
dition, too plain and striking to be mistaken 
or overlooked. 

31. The paper bears the title of “« Memo 
tial ;*’ andthe epithet of ** Respectful ” is 
added to it. Itis a petition to the Supreme 
Government, the prayer of which is to re- 
move the Governor of Fort St. George from 
his office. But this Memorial does not trust 
entirely to the reasoning it contains for the 
support of a request so extraordinary. The 
Memorial'sts have thought it adviseable to 
fortify the argument, and to enforce the pee 
tition, by a pretty intelligible intimation, 
that if the Supreme Government should 
hesitate to remove a Governor who is ob- 
noxious to them, they will take the matter 
into their own hands, and make a new 
Governor themselves :— ‘* They cannot 
suppress the expression of their concern, 
** at the manner in which the exclusive 
‘* rights of the Army have recently been 
** violated, and of their sanguine hope and 
“* earnest entreaty, that the Supreme Govern- 
ment may in its wisdom be induced to 
** appease their just alarms, and to ancicipate 
“« the extreme crisis of their agitation, by 
*¢ releasing them from the controul ofa ruler 
** whose measures, &c. &c.” 

If it is contended that this passage is, in 
its letter, susceptible of some other and less 
criminal interpretation, it must at the same 
time be admitted, that the words naturally 
bear the construction which we have put 
upon them. Such amenace, was never ad- 
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833) 
dressed by such Memorialists, to such a quar- 


ter, in plain, unambiguous language. ‘That 
the phrase is equivocal and may by any con- 
struction import a threat, is, (in such a pa- 
per, signed, as was proposed, by all the 
Officers of a powerful army), to be received 
as an explicit expression of that sense, and 
brings the crime, fully and satisfactorily, 
home to its authors. 

32. In consideting the subject matter of 
this memorial, we perceive that of the three 
complaints preferred in it, there is not one 
which could be made, with propriety, the 
subject of —— from the army at 
large, even if such representations were jus- 
ble in apy case. 

33. Whether his Majesty shall call the 
Commander in Chief of the Army into his 
Cabinet Council or not, it is for his Majesty, 
with the advice of his Ministers, to decide, 
in his discretion. "The Commander in Chief 
of the whole British Forces, is not necessarily 
a Member of Administration, or of either 
House of Parliament ; and we are well as- 
sured, that no Officer in his Majesty’s service 
could be found, if the recent conduct of 
Lieutenant General Hay Macdowall, should 
not compe] us to make an exception in his 
case, who would countenance or promote 
a representation from the British Army at 
Jarge, to his Majesty, or to Parliament on 
that subject. 

34. Whether the Commander in Chief 
of the army of the East-India Company, 
servingunder the Presidency of Fort St. George 
or Bombay, shall be appointed to a seat at the 
Council Board or not, is a question which is 
left by law, to the decision of the Honoura- 
ble the Court of Directors, whose duty 
and privilege it is to determine it, according 
to their views af public canyenience and ad- 
vantage. 

35. The complaint upon this subject is in- 
troduced in the Memorial, injmediately after 
the assertion, in lofiy and declamatory lan- 
guage, that the humble Meunorialists 
‘are not the abject slaves of a country 
** enthralled ty despotism ; and that they 
** respectfully asser¢ a claim to certain rights 
“* and privileges ; the enjoyment of which 
“* may be allowed to them, without impair- 
** ing or encroaching on the dignity of 
** Government, or in any way interfering 
‘* with the other departments of the State.” 
_36. When such a body as an Army, is in- 
vited to assert a claim of rights and privi- 
leges, care should be taken by those who do 
not propose to sow the seeds of revolt and 
public trouble, to define those rights and pri- 
vileges. No affected ambiguity, at least, 
should attend such declarations; and when 
acomplaint of the exclusion of the Com- 
gander in Chief from Council immediately 
follows such declarations, and stands in 
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front of the grievanees which the Memorial 
sets forth, if it was not intended to class the 
admission of the Commander in Chief to 
Council amongst those rights and privileges 
of the army, which they would be abject 
slaves if they did not assert, that claim 
should have bone explicitly disavowed, and 
ought not to have been strongly countenanced 
by a form of language scarcely ambiguous. 

37. We deem it proper to declare explicit- 
ly, that the admission of a Commander in 

hief of the Coast Army, to a seat at the 
Council Board of that Presidency, is not 
amongst the rights and privileges of the 
Coast Army; and that any representation 
upon that subject, in the name of the Arm 
at large,would be an undue interference wit 
objects not within their competence, and 
would be a culpable departure from the mili- 
tary character, and from the proper duties 
of their station. 

38. It has been attempted to perplex this 

uestion, by misrepresenting the office and 

uty of the Commander in Chief, in his 

office of Counseller when he has a seat at, 
the Board ; and, above all, by introducing 

some indistinct and confused notions of a 

representative character, which is ascribed to “ 
him as a Member of Government. The 

confusion of ideas on this subject is still 

encreased, by their pointing naturally at some 

false analogy, between the rights of repre 

sentation in the political constitution of the 

British Legislature, and the right of the army 

of Fort St. George, to be represented in the 

Government of that Presidency. To this 

right is added the claim, that the Commander 

in Chief for the time being shall, by vir- 

tue of his office, be that representative. 

39. It is obvious that a step more, im 
this process of confused analogy, would set 
upa claim forthe army to the election of 
its own Representative in the Government of 
Fort St. George. 

40. This tissue of error must cither be 
the work of extreme ignorance, or must have 
been constructed for the purpose of decep- 
tion, and tendered by designing men to the 
siege ignorance of others; but as it hes 

en a fruitful source of delusion, and as 
** Representative in Council” has been made 
a sort of watch word in these dissensions, 
it appears important to rectify the false opi- 
nions which may have been imbibed upon 
these points, and to substitute plain truth 
and reason in the room of all the perplexed 
and indistinet fallacies, in which it bas been 
the study of an artful faction, to entangle 
the sense and feelings of their anwary and 
less informed brethren. 

41. A Commander in Chief who is a 
Member in Council, has precisely the same 
character and duties as his colleagues. He 
is not the representative of the army in any 
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sense of the word, and still Jess in the sense 
which may perhaps have been intended, of 
his being charged in Council with the se- 
parate interests of the army, as distinct from 
those of the public, and the general service 
of Government. The Commander in Chief, 
asa Member of Council, is the delegate, 
not of the troops, which, in another cha- 
sacter,; he commands in the field, but of 
the East-India Company, and of the British 
nation.. He is charged also with. the interests 
of the Civil, as he is of the Military Ser- 
vants of the Company, and with the general 
prosperity of the whole population, European 
and native, of the provinces subject to the 
Presidency to which he belongs. But the 
army has noexclusive, nor even preferable 
claiin, upon the counsels of the Commander 
in Chief asa Member of Government, nor 
js it necessary for its interests that it should. 
To drop, therefore, the false term of repre- 
sentative, and all the errors which it is cal- 
culated to produce, and to speak in the trne 


_anguage of the Civil and Military Constitution 


of these Provinces, the President in Conncil, 
who constitutes the sole military as well as 
Civil Government of the Country, is charg- 
ed, on one hand, with the duty of regu- 
Jating the army for the public good, and, 
on the other, with that of providing duly 
for the interests of the army itself. 

42. That Government, will consult an 
experience of the Commander in Chief, in 
both these branches of his Military Counciis, 
if be isa Member of their Board. They will 
consult him out of Council, if he is not their 
colleague; and if any Commander in Chief, 
rm have rendered himself unworthy of 
their confidence, it is not to be apprehended 
that fidelity, experience, and judgment will 
be wanting, in the superior ranks of the 
army to supply the blank. 

43. We abstain from delivering any opi- 
nion upon the general question ; whether it 
js expedient or not, that the Commander in 
Chief of the Army on the Coast, should be 
a Member of Government. It is enough for 
the present purpose to declare, that this is 
purely a question of public expediency, and 
m. no respect connected with any claim of 
tight or privilege in the army. 

44. The next complaint is the release 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro. 

45. When anarmy steps so far aside from 
the path of its proper and legitimate duties, 
as to become the instrament of party, to mix 
in political views, and to undertake the 
removal of Governors or Ministers, we should 
have expected that any grievance they should 
adduce, in support of a proceeding so foreign 
to their own aes, should cunsist at least, 
in some act of grievance and intolerable 
oppression. ‘The measure which is the subject 
of this complaint is, on the contrary, an act 
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of grace and justice. It is not the unjust 
arrest of any officer for purposes of oppression 
and vengeance, but it is the relief of an 
officer, amongst the most respected in the 
army, from the most tyrannical and detestable 
abuse of power, by which an innocent and 
highly meritorious individual was ever op- 
pressed. 

46. We shall ever consider the prosecution 
of Colonel Munro, and the part which Lieu- 
tenant-General Maccowall bore in that trans- 
action, as acts of extreme injustice, so far as 
they relate to the individual who was the 
subject of them. But these measures were 
not less culpable in other points of view. 
Both the advice which Lieutenant-Colonet: 
Munro gave to abolish the Tent Contract, 
which we consider as the real object of the 
proceeding ; and the Memorial conveying 
that advice, a few linesin which were made, 
without any imaginable foundation, the osten- 
sible ground of the charges preferred against 
him, had been not merely approved, but ap- 
plauded by every authority to which they 
could officially be submitted ; by Sir J. Cra- 
dock, Commander in Chief of the army of 
which the accusers of Colonel Munro are 
officers ; by the Governor and Council of 
Fort St George, who hold the Supreme Mili- 
tary authority under which those oflicers serv- 
ed ; by the Commander in. Chief in India, 
to whom, as officers, they owed implicit 
reverence and respect; and, lastly, by the 
Governor General in Council, the Supreme 
and highest British authority in the East. 
To charge either the measure which had 
been adopted under these authorities, or the 
reasons upon which it was recommended, 
and which had been sanctioned and approv- 
ed by the same authorities, as ‘* base and in- 
famous crimes,” was a studicd insult offered 
by those officers, and by Lieutenant-Generat 
Macdowall, who supported and co-operated 
with them, to every authority which it was 
their duty to respect. This proceeding aimed 
also distinctly at withdrawing the manage-: 
ment and direction, of all military arrange 
ment regarding the regulation and economy of 
the army, from the legal authority of Govern- 
rent, in order to place it in the shape of 
Courts Martial, under the direction of the 
officers of the army. themselves ; lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro was the nominal culprit, 
and the articles were to bear the absurd, 
and, for that reason we must believe, the 
collusive and pretended accusation against 
him of calumny and slander; but the Tent 
Contract, or rather its abelition, was in 
effect to be the subject, for no other substan- 
tial subject existed, of the trial. 

47. We should, indeed, have been sure 
prized, as well as concerned, if any consi- 
derable part of the Coast Army had been 
prevailed upon to stain the pure and honour» 
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able character of their profession, by lend- 
ing their countenance in any shape, or in any 
stage, to a proceeding stamped as this prose- 
cution was with injustice and oppression, 
and founded in such motives as all the circum- 
stances conspire to indicate. 

48. But it issaid, Colonel Munro was only 
to be tried, and if innocent, would have been 
acquitted—yet the Memorialists themselves 
allege that he was already condemned— 
‘* having incurred the suspicion. of having 
acted in a manner that was most generally 
considered to have been criminal.” ‘* Having 
incurred the suspicion,” are mere words of 
form. The meaning of the passage is a 

sitive assertion, that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro had acted in a manner that was most 
generally considered to have been criminal ; 
—we assume thisto be the meaning of the 
passage, because there was no question con- 
cerning the facts. 

49. It is difficult to imagine, that such a 
charge as that which was preferred against 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, should have rest- 
ed only on rague report, and that the officers 
who signed, should not have used all the 
means in their powerto obtain the perusal, 
of a paper on which they meant to feund an 
accusation of libel, We must, therefore, 

resume, that the memorial on the Tent 

ontract was in the hands of those who charg- 
ed its authors with defamation. From that 
Memorial, therefore, never denied nor dis- 
avowed by Lieutenant-eColonel Munro, and 
capable of certain and easy proof, it is to be 
collected—** the manner in what he had ac- 
ted,” and if ‘hat manner of acting was alrea- 
dy most generally accounted criminal, sen- 
tence was already passed, so far as faith can 
be given to the Memorial intended to be 
‘nance to this Government. We trust, 

owever, more in the honour of the army 
than in the party feelings of the Memorial- 
ists, and we hope they were too sanguine 
in their expectations of so unjust a sentence. 
But although the acquittal of Lieuteuant-Co- 
Jone] Munro must be supposed possible, it 
was not fit that such an officer should be 
brought to the bar as a criminal for his ho- 
Nest services. It was not fit that the mode 
of providing carriage for the camp equipage 
of the army, approved and adopted as it had 
been by all the legal authorities in India, 
should be appealed from those authorities toa 
board of officers. Jt was not fit that this first 
step should pass without opposition, in the 
process of usurping the regulation of the army 
irom Gevernment to the officers of the army. 
It was not becoming that the Supreme Go- 
yerment, the Commander in Chief of India, 
the Government of Fort St. George, and 
the late. Commander in Chief of that Presi- 
dency, Sir J. Cradock, shoald hold up their 
hands as culprits before a tribunal of officers, 
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sitting on judgment upon the deliberate mea- 
sures of their Government. 

50. The whole proceeding was monstrous, 
and we repeat, in the strongest terms, our 
warmest approbation of your just, legal, and 
indispensable interposition on that occasion, 
to vindicate the honour of your Government, 
and to shield one of your best and ablest 
servants from an arbitrary and oppressive 
abuse of power. If you had omitted to do so, 
you would: have failed in the most sacred 
duties of your high station, and would have 
merited, because you would have sanctioned, 
that long train of insult and encroachment 
which was to follow, and of which the pro- 
secution of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, would 
have proved to be only the first experimen 
tal step. 

51. It is admitted that the warrant to hold 
Courts Martial is addressed to the Commander 
in Chief: and we deem his authority exclu- 
sive in that branch of the public Adminis- 
tration. But the abuse of a legal power is 
illegal ; and the supreme military controul of 
the Governor in Council extends, in out 
judgment, and beyond ali doubt, to the pre- 
vention of such abuses. ‘This does not suppose 
an habitual and indiscriminate interference. 
We assert only for the Government of Fort 
St- George, a right and a legal power to 
come, in extraordinary cases, to the support 
of their own authority, and against seditious 
encroachments combined with the oppression 
of innocent men, by a gross abuse of the 
power confided to the Commander in Chief, 
in the direction of Military prosecutions. 

52. If this opinion were wrong, there are 
higher authorities, who have power to pro- 
nounce it erroneous, and to provide another 
remedy ; which in that case would be neces- 
sary, for the evil supposed. 

53. In the meanwhile your opinion was 
binding; and, when confirmed b ours, is 
still more so on the Army of Fort St. George, 
who are not the judges either in the first or 
last resort on that subject. ; 

54. This is not a question in which the 
Officers of the Army could be justified to 
interfere. It concerns the extent of your 
legal powers under the constitution of your 
Government ; upon which they cannot sit 
in judgment. If the Comieaaie in Chief, 
Lientenant-General Hay Macdowall, differed 
with you, as he affects todo, on that point, 
he might have psoperly stated it to the 
Court of Directors, and to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for their decision ; but, when he 
appealed that question to the Army, which 
iy subject to your authority in India, as he 
did by his General Order of the 28th of 
January, he carried that controversy to a trie 
bunal, the incompetence of which he well 
knew ; and before which, the agitation of 


such a question, as it could tend to no use- 
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ful conclusion, so it could hardly fail to kin- 
dle animosity and excite discord, tending as- 
suredly to some mode or other of public 
disorder, and perhaps eventually to military 
insubordination, and mutiny itself; in the 

rogress of which, calamity and distress were 
sure to fall firstand heaviest on his own friends 
and associates. 

55. We pass naturally from the General 
Order just mentioned, to the dismissal of the 
Officers who published it to the Army ; and 
our sentiments on that subject must materi- 
ally dependon the opinion we entertain, of 
the character and tendency of the Order itself. 

56. In deliberating on the subject, we 
have not thought ourselves bound by the 
form under which the substance and real 
— of this paper has, for obvious reasons, 

en disguised. 

57. It purports to bea reprimand to Lieut.- 
Colonel Munro ; but substantially it conveys 
in every line a reprimand to the Government 
of Fort St. George; and that reprimand is 


_addressed to the Army subject to its authority. 


The subject matter of the censure, passed 
ostensibly on Colonel Munro, renders it in- 
separable from a censure on the Government. 
The offence charged upon that Officer, in his 
appeal to the President in Council, from an 
arrest imposed upon him by the Commander 
in Chief, and the General Order itself in- 
forms the Army, that the appeal which is the 
subject of his reprimand, was followed not 
by the reproof, but by the protection of Go- 
vernment. 

58. Lieutenant-Colonel Munro had_ ex- 
hausted all the means he possessed of obtaining 
relief from the Commander-in Chief himself. 
This it was his duty to do in the first instance. 
But when justice was denied in that quarter, 
and when the hand of persecution pressed 
close upon him, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that he hada right to claim the protection of 
the Supreme. Military Authority, which is 
vested by law in the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George. 

5g. If that Government possessed a legal 
power to intervene in a case of abuse, it 
could not be criminal in the party suffering 
under it to claim their protection; and the 
conduct of Lieut.-Col. Munro could not justly 
be made the subject of a reprimand. 

60. That the Government of Fort St. 
George, is not restrained by law from this 
particular exercise of the Supreme Military 
powers which it "ee we was acknowledged 
by Lieut.~-Gen. Macdowall himself, since he 
obeyed their order for the release of Licut.- 
Col. Munro. If that order had not only been 
an undue encroachment on his own authority 
as Commander in Chief, but had been beyond 
the legal and competent powers of those who 
issued it, he would not have been bound to 


obey it, as he distinctly professed himself be, 


61. The Governtrient of Fort St. George 
did not exceed therefore their legal powers ; 
and the only question that could be made was, 
whether they exercised them properly in the 
particular instance. On that point, undoubt- 
edly, the Government of Fort St. George, is 
subject to the responsibility which is inse- 
parable from the exercise of all delegated 
authority. Butto what tribunal were they 
amenable? Where was it proper? Where 
was it for the public interest, that Lieut.- 
Gen. Macdowall should carry his appeal ? 
To the Army of Fort St. George, or to the 
King and Court of Directors? 

62. That he should convey this question 
tothe Army, in the shape of a reprimand 
to Lieut.-Col. Munro, appears to be in con- 
tradietion to his own sentiments on the sub- 
ject, as we have just stated them; for, if the 
Government of Fort St. George had a legal 
power to release Licut.-Col. Munro, it 
could not be criminal—it could not, in any 
mode or degree, be culpable—it could not 
incur the penalty of a reprimand—but it was 
his clear right and privilege, to claim the legal 
and competent protection of Government from 
the oppression of the Commander in Chief. 

63. If the Government, on the contrary, 
did not possess those powers, Lieut.-Gen. 
cond them no obedience. 

64. If the legality of those powers be 
disputed, notwithstanding the testimony borne 
to it by Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall’s submission, 
it is again to be asked, to what tribunal that 
disputed question ought to have been sub- 
mitted—To the Army, or to the Supreme 
Authorities in England ? 

65. It is also to be enquired whether, in 
a controversy between the Commander in 
Chief and the Government, concerning the 
limits of their respective authorities, it was fit 
that Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall should arrogate 
the decision to himself; and sanctioned alone 
by his own opinion in his own case, should 
inflict a severe punishment on Liecut.-Col. 
Munro, for having acted on a different opi- 
nion ; but one which had been supported by 
the judgment of the Government, that is to 
say, of an authority, and of a military aus 
thority, to which that of the Commander 
in Chief himself, and of the whole army, is 
made subordinate by an act of the British 
Legislature—an authority to which they owed 
implicit obedience ; and which must, at the 
very least, have been felt to challenge suffi- 
cient respect to exempt an individual Officer 
from the imputation of a crime for having 
acted conformably to it. 

66. The repriinand to Lieut.-Col. Munro 
therefore was not only, not necessary, but it 
was unjust, and inconsisteut with the princi- 
ple which Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall had him- 
self professed. 

67. For these reasons, we consides tye 
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shape given to the General Order of the 28th 
of January as merely colourable ; and we are 
of opinion, that the reprimand to Lieut.-Col. 
Munro was evidently intended only as a ve- 
hicle, for circulating throughout the Army 
serving under the Government of Fort St. 
George, a vehement and intemperate public 
censure of that Government, and an inflam- 
matory address to the professional feelings of 
that army, on topics thought likely to produce 
irritation and disorder. It was, in other words, 
a most seditious paper, under the title of a 
General Order to the Army, and bearing the 
thin disguise of a reprimand to a particular 
officer. 

68. That this attempt to excite irritation, 
and to produce disorderly conduct amongst 
officers of the army, has not been entirely 
unsuccessful, we lament the necessity of ac- 
knowledging ; and that those designs have 
nevertheless been substantially frustrated, and 
have failed in far the greater part, we have 
acordial satisfaction in ascribing, first to the 

sense of the army at large, which could 
not be misled by fallacies so easily detected ; 
next and principally to the firm attachment 
to the duties of their profession, and to that 
steady loyalty and incorruptible fidelity, 
in that army, we are confident, will ever 
be found proof against the arts and seductions 
of faction. 


69. Notwithstanding the sentiments we 


have expressed, concerning the true nature 
and —_ of the General Order in ques- 
tion, we have not neglected to consider 
whether the officers who gave it currency, by 


the orders of the Commander in Chief, were: 


responsible for its criminal purport, and were, 
on that account, justly removed from their 
offices. 

70. In deliberating upon this question, we 
resorted naturally to ‘such general principles 
applicable to the subject, as we thought best 
most free from doubt. 

71. The following propositions have appear- 
ed to us of that 

First—That, as a general principle, a mili- 
tary officer is not only justified in obeying 
an order of his superior; but that he is bound 
to do so without regard tothe quality of the 
order. Under this head we consider the 
Adj.-Gen. as obliged, in a peculiar manner, 
by the duties of his office, to publish to the 
army any orders which the Commander in 
Chief may commit to him for that purpose. 
We are clearly of opinion, as a general 
principle, that the Adj.-Gen. is not bound 
to deliberate on the propriety of the order 
which he is commanded to issue; that it 
would be a breach of military duty to do so; 
that he is merely ministerial ‘in these func- 
tions, ard is not responsible, personally, for 
the propriety or impropriety of the orders he 
May circulate officially to the army. 
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72. We regard these principles as very 
important, and, in a manner, fundamental 
in the theory of military subordination. 

Secondly—We consider, however, as not 
less established, that the general principle 
above stated is subject to exception and mo- 
dification, The modification by which the 
general principle of simple obedience onght to 
be limited, is, in our judgment, the fol- 
lowing:—that criminal orders are not to be. 
obeyed ; and that the officer who executes a 
criminal order of his superior is personally 
responsible for his conduct. We look upon 
this modification of the general military prin- 
ciple, as forming itself a great and primitive 
principle, not less important and fundamental 
for the civil security of society, than we allow 
the other maxiin of implicit obedience to be, 
for the due support of military subordination. 

73. Considering then, as we have already 
stated, the General Order of the 28th of 
January as a seditious paper, we might.at 
once pronounee the Adjutant and Deputy 
Adjutant General guilty of sedition, by the 
publication of that order, notwithstanding 
the authority under which they acted. 

7+. But that judgment would not be justi- 
fied by the mere criminality of the order 
which they issued; and it is necessary, iw 
order to establish their participation in the’ 
crime, and to render them personally 1espon- 
sible, to shew that they were acquainted 
with the seditious character of the paper. 

75. In forming our judgment upon this 
point, we have not considered it as an ab- 
stract question, but as fit to be combined with 
all the circumstances of the case, and es- 
pecially with those in which the parties con- 
cerned were placed; and from this view of 
the question it has, in our opinion, resulted, 
that Col, Capper and Major Boles, are to be 
considered as partaking personally in this act 
of Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall, and as deeply 
responsible for its pernicious and criminal 
tendency. 

76. Before this order was prepared, it 
was not only known to those two confiden- 
tial staff officers of the Commander in Chief, 
but it was notorious to the whole army and’ 
settlement, that there was a warm and ve- 
hement dissension bétween the Commander in 
Chicf and the government. These officers 
were acquainied with the prosecution of 
Lieut.-Col. Munro, and the part which 
Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall had taken in that 
proceeding. They knew that every step in 
that extraordinary transaction, was a studied 
ihsult to the Government. They knew that 
Lieut.-Gen. Macdowall had becomé the 
patron and channel, of a memorial to the 
Court: of Directors, highly disapproved by 
the President in Council of Fort St. George, 
which he had himself, at the instance of that 
Government, and at no distant peried, writ- 
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ten circular letters to discourage and suppress, 
but which, in a riper stage of hostility 
towards the person and authority of the 
Governor, he had countenanced and pro- 
moted. It is, in fine, superfuous to prove 
what is beyond doubt, and is not denicd, 
that a warm passionate rupture had broken 
aut between these two high authorities. 

77. The Commander in Chief of an army, 
in an open and ardent opposition to the Go- 
vernment which he serves, is no trivial event, 
and constitutes a state of things from which 
some consequences, applicable to this question 
have appeared to us to follow. 

78. We consider these circumstances, 
therefore, as ‘urnishing a new modification 
of the military principle first asserted; and 
we are of opinion, that in such extraordinary 
and momentous emergencies, it is fit and ne- 
Cessary to require, that an officer whose duty 
itis, to give currency to the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, should, contrary to 
the general principle of blind obedience which 
ought to prevail in ordinary times, €arefu'ly 
consider these orders, and deliberate seriously 
upon their nature and purview, before he 
publishes them. The circulation, in heated 
and factious times, of a seditious address to 
the army, has no analogy to the principle of 
military obedience, to-a_ military order in 
the common dispatch of business, and caa- 
not be governed by the same rules. 

79. We are, after much and serious re- 
flection, decidedly of opinion, that this 
restriction of the military principle, the ge- 
neral importance of which we nevertheless 
feel most sensibly, cannot -impair the ob- 
ligations of military subordination and obe- 
dience, in any manner ordegree, prejudicial 
to the natural and legitimate objects of imili- 
tary command ; and that in times of trouble, 
it may afford a most salutary and necessary 
protection to the Government and people, 
against the possible perversion of military 
supremacy, to the purposes of sedition or 
faction. . 

80. In a natural and wholesome state of 
things, the obedience of subordinate officers 
is to Le implicit; admitting of no delibe- 
tation, and subject to no responsibility, ex- 
cept for plain and manifest crimes. 1n such 
distempered seasons of open contention with 
Governments as are now in question, ad- 
dresses from Commanders in Chief to their 
armies, having reference to such debates, are 
fit subjects of deliberation to those whose 
office it may be to transmit them; and a 
responsibility belonging exclusively to such 
occasions, must attach even to their official 
and ministerial acts. 

81. In conformity with these sentiments, 
we have no doubt of the responsibility of 
the late Adjutant and Deputy Adjutant- 
General of your army, on the occasion of 
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publishing the General Order of the 28th 
January ; and weare of opinion, that if the 
author of that order is himself guilty of sedi- 
tion, as we esteem him to be, these con- 
| fidential officers of the staff, who consented 
to be the instruments of his crime, are 
under all the circumstances implicated in the 
guilt, aud subject to the penalties of the 
offence. 

82. If there were doubt, however, upon 
this question, which, as weighing general and 
fundamental principles, against particular mo- 
difications of them, must always be a deli- 
cate one, we cannot quit the subject with- 
out repeating, that it is nota fit matter for 
the interference of the army itself. In what 
particulars sedition may consist ; under what 
circumstances the official instrumentality of 
an officer in the crime of a superior, shall 
subject him to personal responsibility, are 
questions to be discussed in colder blood, 
and by a different description of counsellors 
than are always to be found in numerous 
bodies, at a period of heat and irritation. 
They are worthy of the informed and im- 
partial deliberation of his Majesty’s confi- 
dential Servants and Advisers, and of the 
Supreme Rulers of the army of India, the 
Honourable the Court of Directors. : 

83. Tosnatch a question of that nature 
and importance from the decision of those 
authorities, at the very moment of its formal 
reference to their judgment, and to cast it 
as a source of discordant violence, into the 
midst of an army already warmly agitated, 
is the part of incendiaries and not of friends, 
either to the army or the state. It isa great 
crime, and being that of which the lem 
who have lately experienced the marks or 
your displeasure, have appeared to you on a 
careful investigation of the facts to have been 
guilty, we have no hesitation, although we 
deeply lament the occasion of this necessary 
severity, in approving and commending the 
vigilant energy with which you have in a sea- 
son of great difficulty and danger, asserted 
the legsl authority of your Government, 
prevented the factious contagion from spread- 
ing, through the honourable and hitherto un- 
tainted ranks of the Coast Army, and provi- 
ded for the security and integrity of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India. 

84. You will perceive that much of what 
‘has been said on the Memorial, is applicable 
to the address to Major Boles. 

85. This is also a measure connected with 
a military combination. It assumes the 
cognizance of a question which belongs to 
fitter and higher tribunals. It promounces, 
in the name of an army, open censure of 
the Government, which the army is bound to 
obey. 

86. In these respects it stands on the 
| same footing, an‘] partakes in all the crimi- 
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nality, of the paper we have already consider- 
ed. Bat there is in the address to Major 
Boles, a character of transcendent guilt and 
danger, which is peculiar to itself. We al- 
jude to the scheme, of which it professes to 
lay the foundation, of a combination of pri- 
vate power to contest with the power of Go- 
vernment ; organized resources of resistance, 
inutual support against the hand of justice ; 
and indemnity against the legal consequence 
of crimes. 


87. Wedo not know how it is possible 
to approach much nearer that extreme crisis, 
which he so emphatically menaced in the 
Memorial, without reaching it. We trust, 
however, confidently, that those who have 
been improvidently betrayed into those des- 
perate courses, will have been awakened to a 
sense of their perilous situation; and that 
by arresting the progress of the foremost, you 
will have saved their inconsiderate followers 
from whe ruin and dishonour, to which their 
eaders were conducting them. 


88, With regard to thase who have taken 
a leading part in these criminal transactions, 
we feel that every principle of tried aud esta- 
blished policy, applicable to such conjunc- 
tures, and every obligation of your sacred 
tiust, furbad the extension towards them of 
a false and mischievous lenity. 


89. We concur also entirely in the sen- 
timent expressed in your General Orders of 
the Ist ultimo, that it is not sufficient for 
officers holding commands, to avoid a partici- 
pation in such proceedings, but that it is 
their positive and indispensable duty, to adopt 
the most decided measures for their suppres- 
sion, and to report them to the superior au- 
thorities. The purposes of tumult and sedi- 
tion, may as effectually be promoted by their 
negative concurrence, as by their active par- 
ticipation. 

g0. The neglect of duty is an offence, va- 
rying only in degree from a positive violation 
of it—and any officer who, apprized of the 
progress of disorderly proceedings, among 
those who are placed under his immediate 
controul, abstains from any attempt to sup- 
press them, either by the exertion of his own 
authority, or by an appeal to the superior 
power, gives to those proceedings one mode 
of encouragement, and eannot stand absolved 
of blame, nor found a claim to immunity, 
much less to a continuance of that implicit 
confidence, which is attached to stations of 
authority, on the basis of so culpable and 
mischievous a neutrality. 

Ql. From the whole of the preceding dis- 
cussion, you will naturally infer that we 
consider the offences charged against those 
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to suspend or to deprive of their appoints 
ments and commands, fully justifying the 
respeciive degrees of punishment which you 
have allotted to them. 


g2. The local means and advantages which 
vou possess, as well as the delicacy of the en- 
quiry, have necessarily placed the applica- 
tion of these principles to individuals, and 
the investigation of particular cases, under 
your exclusive cognizance ; and we have only 
to express that entire confidence, which is 
due to your station and character, in the 
justice and impartiality, not less than in the 
vigilance and activity, of your proceedings ina 
scrutiny so peculiarly circumstanced. 

93. We observed with satisfaction that 
the general tenor of the replies, to the circular 
letter addressed by major-general Gowdie, 
to the officers commanding at the several sta- 
tions of the army, <idiins the opinion 
which we have expressed, of the loyalty of 
the major part of the officers ef your estab- 
lishment. 


94. In assuring you, therefore, of the 
firm support of this government, in main- 
taining a contest which involves all that is 
most dear to oursovereign and country, if, 
contrary to our ardent desire and sanguine 
hope, any future call should yet be made on 
the power and energy of your government 
which may require our aid ; we will cons 
clude, however, with expressing our fondest 
wish and expectation, that the late afflicting 
agitations should subside ina calm and rea- 
sonable reliance, on the wisdom and justice of 
the high authorities to which the transac- 
tions of this troubled period have been ad~ 
vocated, and in those demonstrations of re- 
spect and obedience, which are due not more 
to your station, than to the faithful and ho- 
nourable discharge of all your public but 
difficult duties, which, in our opinion, has 
eminently distinguished the present govern- 
mentof Fort St. George. 

g5- Such a result, will be most acceptable 
to us, most accordant with our views of the 
public interest, and most congenial with 
those sentiments of affection and respect to- 
wards the army of the Coast, which we cor- 
dially profess, and remain assured that we 
shall never have reason to renounce. 

We have the honour to be, 

Honoured Sir, 
You most obedient, humble servants, 


MINTO, 
J. LUMSDEN, 
H. COLEBROOKE. 


(Signed) A. Fan¢gonar, 
Chief Sec. to Government, 


Fort William, May 27, 1809. 


A true Copy. 
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We cannot avoid, by way of appendix 
on this subject, congratulating our coun- 
try, and the East-India Company espe- 
cially, on the favorable effects of the 
Embassy, sent from India to Persia; by 
which’ the projects of the Emperor and 
King have been thwarted.* They had 
been in preparation longer than the best 
informed politicians were aware of. So 
far back as the Spring of 1805, M. Jou- 
bert, a French emissary, was sent from 
Constantinople, with the most profound 
secrecy, by the way of Trebisond, to 
Persia; and so anxious was Buonaparte 
to conceal his route and mission, that he 
ordered his arrival to be announced at 
various places, as at Bucharest, Vienna, 
and even Paris. To give a colour to this 
allegation, Joubert quitted Constantinople 
in company with another emissary named 
Francini, but after journeying some time 
together, they separated, and Francini 
arrived at the places mentioned, without 
Joubert. For many months Joubert was 
reported to be dead: his family had no 
tidings of him; a credit which was open- 
ed for him at a respectable banking-house 
in Constantinople was not used, and every 
thing tended to support the inference that 

was no more. In fact, however, he 
was then on his way to Persia, where he 
arrived in safety, and contributed to pre- 
pare the way for the favourable reception 
of Gen. Gardanne, as Ambassador from 
France to the Shah. 


The too forward and impatient efforts of 
the French, had given umbrage at the 
Court of Persia, before any Embassy from 
British India had arrived to counteract 
the insinuations of the Gallic deputation. 
At length Lord Minto sent Gen. Malcolm 
to the Court of Persia; but, the success 
of that officer was not satisfactory. Sir 
Harford Jones, sent from this country, 
happily arrived at Bombay in April 1808, 


* It is needless, we presume, to reiterate 
the pains we have taken, upon this interest- 
ing subject, to prove how favourite a project it 
has been =f 11) e French government, whether 
in peace or war, to ruin our connexion, destroy 
our commerce, and, finally, to sever us from 
the sovereignty of our Indian colonies. We, 
therefore, merely refer our readers to our for- 
mer papers, upon this subject, in Panorama, 


Vol. 111. p. 1106, end Vol. 1V. pp. 1 to 17. 
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and, without waiting for the final issue of 
Gen. Malcolm's mission, he was sent for~ 
ward to Persia, by Lord Minto, who fore- 
saw that the General would fail of fulfilling 
the intention of the Indian Government 
Sir Harford having received due cautions 
from those patticulars in which the Genes 
ral was supposed to have given way too 
easily, was referred to his own discretion 
how to act. He met with many difficul- 
ties, from the opposition of the French 
Embassy ; from the fluctuating councils 
of the British Government ; which more 
than once was tempted to appeal to arms ; 
but the Shah treated Sir Harford with 
unusual regard; would not let him drop 
his public character, nor leave his domi- 
nions dissatisfied : and, at length, he sent 
an Ambassador, by way of the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Court of London; and 
there is every reason to hope thit the 
French party is reduced to despair. 


But, had it so happened that the revolt 
among the British native troops, &c. had 
taken place, and been as extensive as the 
heads of it intended (for they had at- 
tempted by anonymous letters and corres- 
pondence, to alienate the Bengal army 
from the government, and thereby to 
throw all into confusion) what a subject 


of triumph would it have been to the- 


Gallic myrmidons, and what encourage- 
ment to them and their adherents to pur- 
sue their undertakings! We dotherefore 
heartily rejoice that this insurgence was 
not more extensive ; and in the confidence 
that it will be completely suppressed with- 
out lasting mischief. It is highly to the 
honour of the Bengal army, that although 
reforms stiil greater than those which a/- 
Jlicted the Madras army were in progress 
among their departments, yet they did 
not harbour that rancorous resentment 
which blind passion might instigate, but 
adhered nobly to the government they had 
sworn to support. In fact, a part of the 
troops composing the Bengal army, was 
brought by Lord Minto to the coast, and 
gave effectual support to the Governor and 
Council of Madras: so far, then, insur- 
rection was disappointed ; and this with 
other concurring circumstances, will, we 
trust, justify the congratulations which 
we have addressed to our country at large; 
and especially to that important part of its 
commercial establishment the East India 


Company. 
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PPP LLL LLP | apparent to those who survey their actions, 


The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, K. B. | 
from his Lordship’s MSS. By the Rev. | 


James Stanier Clarke, F.R.S. and John 
M‘Arthur, Esq. L.L.D. In two volumes 
large quarto. Price £9. gs. Cadell and 
Davies, London. 1809. 


Wuewn we contemplate a picture by 
some eminent master, we often find 
accessories scarcely Jess interesting than 
the main action. Thot, it is true, enjoys 
the strongest light and the most vigorous 
touches ; that attracts the eye of the spec- 
tator in the first instance; and the un- 
practised eye of the casual spectator dis- 
cerns not the art which retires from his 


observation, although it contributes essen- 


tial support to the beauiiful, or the strik- 
ing, effect of the piece. If biography 
be compared toa picture, the perform- 
ance before us completely justifies our 
observation. Lord Nelson has been known 
to the World as a British Admiral of un- 
common enterprise, skill, and success : 
his countrymen -have contemplated his 
actions on the Ocean, and they have felt 
their obligations to him in his immediate 
profession ; they knew that his ardour to 
distingnish himself was not to be con- 
trouled ; and they participated in his ex- 
ploits, with all the enjoyment and all the 
sympathy of the most zealous patriotism, 
But, if we consider Lord Nelson only 
as an admiral, however highly we may 
rank him, we do injustice to other 
important parts of his character ;— 
parts of it, which, by being brought for- 
ward to admiration, derogate nothing 
from his merit as a naval officer. He was 
not less conspicuous as 1 patriot than asa 
commander; and as a politician he was 
SINGULARLY keen-sighted and judicious. 
He penetrated into the dispositions of 


men ; trom his knowledge of what they 


had been and what they were, he very 
correctly inferred what they wonld be: 


-he foresaw their conduct, as the natu- 


ral, and aJmost inevitable effect, of those 
causes on which he had ruminated, and 
which he justly estimated the influence 
and the extent. 

There is, insome men, a certain in- 
tuitive tact, a discernment, which, is not 
the less real, because perfectly inexplica- 
ble ; nor the less influential on their opi- 
nions an: conduct, because altogeth-r non- 


Vox. VII. [Lit. Pan. Feb. 1810.) 


Perhaps the impulse of such a discrimina- 
tive faculty is little considered by its pos- 
sessor ; neither is he aware that he ex- 
ercises a power of mind imparted but 
rarely to the sons of men. Such charac- 
ters are formed to lead, not to follow ; to 
command, to inspire confidence, to com- 
municate that magic spell which may be 
felt but cannot be described, to excite 
that glow which is not transient like the 
electric shock, but lasting like effects of 
personal activity ; yet, like the electric 
power, may be treasuredup for future sere 
vice ; and by diffusing a grateful warmth 
throughout the subject of it, may quicken 
into a flame that latent spark which does 
exist, although unperceived by the mass of 
observers, and unsuspected by the person 
himself. 

Is this genius? is it a superiority of 
spirit ? is it a portion of ethereal fire, ori- 
ginally infused into the constitution, or 
is it acquired by education, by incident, 
or by habit? It is alien from the mere 
machinery of matter ; it is not to be com- 
municated by recipe : it does not descend 
by inheritance : wishing has no influence 
in obtaining it: expectation cannot war- 
rant the acquisition of it; and even emu- 
lation itself, may be foiled in attempting 
to exert it. It is a gift bestowed by 
Heaven, necessary to accomplish speci- 
fic purposes. It is, in the case before us, 
a kind of inspiration, for awhile transport- 
ing the individual whose exertions were 
to prove salutary to this country; and 
whose example was destined to confer on 
the British Islands that security, for which 
Providence is to be praised, in the first 
place; while the instrument in the hand 
of Providence is to be applauded by his 
contemporaries, and venerated by pos- 
terity. 

Those who saw the person of Lord 
Nelson, hardly could be gaid to see Lord 
Nelson, himself: he was neither tall, nor 
athletic; neither robust in form, ner 
powerful in muscular strength: he did 
not look the hero : his physiognomy was 
not striking : his gait was not majestic, 
Yet washe neithera pedant nor a petit 
maitre: hetrod firmly, though not with 
dignity ; and he was active though rot 
stately. 

There was, then, in hima something dis- 
tinct from, and independent of his person ; 
| a person wasbut the vehicle; to 
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‘which all that the eye could discover in 
beholding him was subservient. If any 
doubt whether mind be predominant in the 
composition of man, whether intellect be 
his true, his noblest charac‘eristic, let 
them well consider the personal appear- 
ance, and accurately analyse the fervour 
and talents of Lord Nelson. 

We are not Platonists, yet we can ad- 
mit with Plato, and his commentator, that 
there may be periods when men of more 
than common intellect, and capacity for 
eminent services, are unusually abundant 
in certain parts of the earth ; as there are 
periods, too, when events require the ex- 
ertions of great men, of leading charac- 
ters ; but they are not ; and their absence 
is felt in the calamities that triumph over 
the herd of common mortals; in the misery 
resulting from the arrogance of a victor; 
fn the incumbrance of that yoke which 
he rivets on the neck of the vanquished. 
They crouch to the ground, sunk beneath 
the ponderous fetters which load them; 
the iron galls their limbs; it cankers, it 
corrodes their very flesh; they pine, they 
eonsuime away, yet they make no effort 
for relief,” nor dare to 1:aise themselves 
érect, and as men te claim the honours of 
the human race and nature. 

Shall we not then receive with pleasure 
the Biographical Portrait of one of those 
worthies to whom we are indebted, in his 
line of action, for a part of that security in 
which we now contemplate it? Shall we 
‘not applaud the intention, which by means 
ef his own pen, and of the press, has 
erected a monument to his memory more 
durable than perennial brass, more ho- 
nourable than statues and trophies? This 
will descend to future ages, when the tears 
of his nation are forgotten ; and when 
the calumnies of his enemies have long 
ceased to augment his glory. 

Yet is that man happier than Nelson, 
whose biographer turns not away from 
any portion of his conduct; nor with 
averted face pursues any part of his nar- 
rative. He is happier than Nelson, who 
never put the fidelity of bis friends to the 
painful trial of reproving him by allusions 
to the enchanted Rinaldo, in the magic 
palace of Armida; or, to whom might be 
applied the more classic comparison of 
the too complaisant Ulysses in the island 
of Calypso : 

Calpyso in her caves constrain’d his stay, 

With sweet, reluctant amorous delay-— 


} however, he was made a midshipman, and 
4 thas was fixed to the naval service of his 
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While Fate, impatient, his return attends, 
And calls him to his country, and his friends, 


The personal biography of Lord Nelson 
may be comprised in a narrow space. He 
was the third son of the Rev. Edmund 
Nelson, rector of Burnham Thorpe, in 
the county of Norfolk, and Catherine, 
daughter of Maurice Suckling, D.D. rec- 
tor of Barsham, in Suffolk, and a preben- 
dary of Westminster. He was born Sept. 
29,1758. We find in this volume several 
instances of the intrepidity of our youthful 
hero. He had strayed, when quite a 
child, with the cow-boy, in search of 
birds’ nests, and staying after the usual 
dinner hour, the family fearing he had 
been carried off by gypsies, sought him in* | — 
all directions : his grandmother, on find- 
ing him alone, sitting with the utmost 
composure, exclaimed on seeing him, ‘* I 
“© wonder, child, that hunger and fear did j 
not drive you Fear NEVER 
‘€ CAME NEAR ME, grandmama,” replied 
Horatio. He received the rudiments of 
learning in the public school at Norwich, 
whence he was afterwards removed to 
North Walsham. In 1770 he happened 
to read in a newspaper of the appointment 
of his mother’s brother, Capt. Maurice ‘ 


Suckling, tothe Raisonnable, of 64 guns. 
To him application was made to receivé 
Horatio Nelson ; with which, after ob- 3 
jecting to his weakly frame, he complied. 
The business respecting Falkland’s Islands 
being settled by a convention, Horatio | 
was sent to the West-Indies in a merchant 
vessel : he returned a practical seamany 
but with a fixed horror of the royal navy; 
which it required a long time to root ou 
from his mind. His spirit was first called 
into exercise on occasion of the expedition 
fitted out in 1773, to explore the geogra- 
phy of the North Pole, as far as was prac- 
ticable: he sailed in the Carcass, Capt. 
Lutwidge. During this expedition he 
stole away from the ship, with intent to 
procure for his father the skin of a huge 
arctic bear: he attempted to shoot the 
animal ; but his musquet missed fire, and 
happily achasm in the ice separated him 
from the vengeance of the object of his 
fearless pursuit. His next trip was ta 
the East-Indies, but his health forbad hig 
continuance in that sultry climate: here, 


country, He passed his examination for 
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lieutenant, April 8, 1777, when nineteen 
years of age : and was sent to the West- 
Indies in the Lowestoffe, Capt. Locker. 
In this ship he boarded a prize, during a 
sea which might have terrified the oldest 
mariner; the prize was so completely 
water logged, that Nelson’s boat went in 
on deck, and out again with the scud. 
Dec. 8, 1778, Nelson terminated his ser- 
vices as lieutenant, on board the flag ship 
of Sir Peter Parker ; and was succeeded 
by Lieut. Collingwood. In January, 
1781, Capt. Nelson’ was chosen to direct 
the naval part of the expedition against St. 
Juan’s, where he transported troops, a 
hundred miles, up an intricate naviga- 
tion, and * boarded” :an island, which 
@ormed tke outpost of the Spaniards, en- 
trusted with the defence of the country. 
In this expedition, the following remark- 
able circumstance occurred. 


On their subsequent perilous march through 
the almost impassable woods, an extraordi- 
nary and melancholy accident occurred. As 
one of the men was passing along, a snake 
darted from the bough of a tree, and bit him 
under the eye. The pain was so intense, that 
he was unable to proceed. But when one of 
his comrades was soon after sent to his assist- 
ance, the poor fellow was found dead and 
putrefied. 

Capt. Nelson also, during this march, had 
nearly experienced the same dreadful fate. 
Being one day excessively fatigued, he had 
ordered his hammock, on one of their halts, 
During his 
sleep, that extraordinary animal called the 
Monitery Lizard, from its faculty of warning 
persons of the approach of any venomous ani- 
mal, passed across his face ; which being ob- 
served by some of the attendant Indians, they 
shouted and awoke him. He immediately 
started up, and throwing off the quilt, found 
oue of the most venomous of the innumerable 
serpents in that country, curled up at his feet. 
From this providential escape, the Indians, 
who attended, entertained an idea, that Nel- 
son was a superior being, under an especial 
protection ; and this idea, which his wonder- 
tul abilities and unwearied exertions tended to 
confirm, was of essential service in gaining 
their confidence and prolonging their co- 
operation. 


On another occasion, Capt. Nelson and 
his men narrowly escaped being poisoned, 
by drinking at a spring into which some 
branches of the Manchineel apple-tree 
had been thrown. 

Sickness, from fatigue and exposure, 
Proved extremely fatal to the brave men 
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engaged in this expedition : happily Nel- 
son escaped the fatality of the contagion, 
but his constitution was so greatly injured, 
as to render his return to Europe indis- 
pensable. 

He arrived in London, January 1781. 
At the close of the year, though debilitat-- 
ed by service in the West-Indies, he was 
sent to the frozen Baltic in the Albemarle 
of 28 guns. The knowledge he gained 
of the Danish coast, on this occasion, was 
afterwards of essential service tohim. He 
next sailed forCanada He quitted Ame- 
rica, with Lord Hood’s fleet, for the West- 
Indies ; returned to England, June 1783. 
‘¢ When Lord Hood carried him to St. 
James's, the King was exceedingly atten- 
tive to him.”” After his return from court, 
he threw off “ his iron-Zound coat,” and 
spent the evening with his friend Mr. 
Davison, in talking over occurrences since 
they had parted on the beach of the river 
St. Lawrence. 

The peace of 1783 restored Nelson to 
the parsonage of Burnham Thorpe ; but, 
disgusted with inactivity, he took an op- 
portunity of making a tour in France with 
his friend Capt. Macnamara. His re- 
marks on that country are just. In March 
1784, he obtained the Boreas frigate, and 
went in her to the West-Indies, where he 
conducted himself with great spirit, for 
the good of the service, and of his coun- 
try. In this voyage he married Mrs. 
Nisbet, widow of Dr. Nisbet, physician’ 
to the island of Nevis, March 11, 1787.° 
The lady was about twenty-one years of 
age. We shall notice his patriotic con- 
duct, at this time, in a separate article. He 
again arrived in England, in July 1787. 

Capt. Nelson, with his lady, resided at: 
Burnham Thorpe, with Mr. Nelson the 
father ; and here the seaman engaged’ 
with considerable zeal in cultivating his 
father’s garden: ‘* he would there often 
spend the greater part of the day, and dig, 
as it were, for the sake of being wearied.””. 

In January 1793, he was appointed to 
the Agammennon, In this ship he sailed 
to the Mediterranean. In August, Lord 
Hood obtained possession of Toulon; but 
Nelson was absent on public business at 
the Court of Naples: here he lodged in the 
house of the Engiish ambassador, and 
‘© commenced that intimacy with Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, which after-° 
wards had so powerful an influence both 
on his professional and private life." He 
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artived at Tonlon in October. At the 
siege of Bastia, in Corsica, he united the 
talents of a land officer to those of a naval 
captain, and was justly called ‘* the bri- 
gadier-general :” Bastia surrendered May 
22, 1704, afier a siege of eight weeks. 
4,500 French soldiers laid down their 
arms to 1,000 British, serving as marines. 
He afterwards assisted in the reduction of 
the other towns of the island, particularly 
of Calvi, where he lost the sight of his 
right eye. March 14, 1795, he assisted 
in taking two French line-of-battle ships, 
the Ca Ira and the Censeur. Soon after- 
wards, Capt. Nelson was made colonel of 
marines. ‘Towards the end of 1795, Capt. 
Nelson was put under the command of 
Admiral Sir John Jervis; and continued 
his services on the coast of Italy. In 
1796, Spain joined the French in the 
war. Corsica was immediately evacuated : 
and Feb. 14, 1797, Capt. Nelson was 
happily the means of taking two Spanish 
men of war, the San Nicolas of $4 guns, 
and the San Josef of 112 guns: two other 
ships, the Salvador del Mundo of 112 
guns, and the San Isidro of 74, were also 
taken. Sir John Jervis, the Commander- 
in-chief of the fleet, was on this event 
ereated Lord St. Vincent, the action tak- 
ing place off Cape St. Vincent. Capt. 
Nelson was made an Admiral, Feb. 20, 
1707. He also received the insignia of 
the order of the Bath. He was sent to 
bring off the garrison of Porto Ferrajo ; 
and then commanded the inner squadron, 
in the blockade of Cadiz. 

It was during this period, says the gallant 
Admiral, that perhaps my personal courage 
was more conspicuous than at any other part 
of my life. In an attack of the Spanish gun- 
boais, I was boarded in my barge with its 
common crew of fen men, coxswain, Capt. 
Freemantle and myself, by the commander of 
the gun-boais; the Spanish barge rowed 
twenty-six oars, besides ollicers, thirty men in 
the whole. This service was hand to hand 
with swords, in which my coxswain, John 
Svkes, now no more, twice saved my life. 
Eighteen of the Spaniards being killed, and 
several wounded, we succeeded in taking their 
commander. 

On July 5, 1797, I sailed for Teneriffe : 
for the event I refer to my letter on that ex- 
signe Having then lost my right arm, 
or this loss and my former services, His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to settle on me a pension of 
£1000 a year. 


This loss of his arm obliged Admiral 
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Nelson to return to England; but he sail- 

ed again in the Vanguard, April1, 1798, 

In this ship the Admiral was sent up the 
Mediterranean, where the battle of the 

Nile, which took place Aug. 1, with its 
most important consequences, immorta- 

lized the hero who atchieved it. In De- 

cember, he conveyed the king and queen 
of Naples, with the royal family to Sicily: 

in the following summer he assisted the 
royalists in recovering Naples from 
the French: and he expelled a corps of 
French troops from Rome, granting 
conditions to the French general, which 
were signed on board the Culloden ; there- 
by fulfilling a prophecy of an Italian poet, 
that he should take Rome with his ships. 
Admiral Nelson was now created an Eng~ 
lish Lord: and an Italian Duke (of Bronte.) 
He also received other honours from his 
applauding country. 

1801. April 2, was the famous battle of 
Copenhagen: an attempt of the most 
unusual description, accomplished under 
circumstances that would have deterred 
most officers. Aug, 15. He attacked the 
French flotilla at Boulogne: but the ves- 
sels were too strongly chained to the 


ground to be brought off. The peace of 


Amiens gave him a momentary repose. 
He was created Viscount Nelson after the 
battle of Copenhagen. 

1803. May 16, Lord Nelson sailed to 
the Mediterranean, as Commander in 
Chief: where his care and attention to 
the safety of their Sicilian Majesties was 


conspicuons: his spirited conduct tothe 


One of 


Dey of Algiers was no less so. 
the most remarkable circumstances in the 
whole of our naval history, is bis chase 


of the French fleet in 1905, from the 
Mediterranean to the West Indies and © 
back again to Europe ; by the mere terror 


of his name. Never was so decisive a 


compliment paid to an officer, by his a 


enemy. He got sight of Gibraltar from 
the eastward, April 3Q: he sailed from 
Rosia Bay, May 7: 
June 4: was off Trinadad on the 7th: 


quitted Antigua on the 13th for Europe, he 
in chase of the enemy, who fled the in- © 


stant they heard of his arrival. July 17, 
he came in sight of Cape St. Vincent. 
The ren to Barbadoes was 3227 miles: 
the run backward 3459 miles. Thus did 
Nelson with eleven ships chase seventeen t 
He again saw England, Avg. 17, and left 


Portsmouth on hisretura to bis charge, ; 


reached Barbadocs, 
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Sept. 15. The battle of Trafalgar, in 
which the hero fell, took place Oct. 21, 
a day much to be remembered in the an- 
nals of Britain! a day that occasioned the 
most clearly expressed mixture of joy 
and grief, that ever a public occurrence 
produced. He was buried with national 
honours, Jan. 9, 1806. 

The character of Lord Nelson as an 
officer, a patriot, a politician, and a man, 
is too interesting to be slurred over without 
distinct consideration ; and as the letters 
which are contained in these volumes, af- 
ford the most authentic display of him 
in all these characters, we shall endeavour 
to derive advantage from them ina suc- 
ceeding article, to which the foregoing list 
of dates, though necessary, is little more 
than introductory. 


A View of Spain; comprising a Descrip- 
tive Itinerary of each Province, and a ge- 
neral statistical Account of the Coyntry ; 
including its Population, Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures, Commerce, and Finances; its 
Government, civil and ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments ; the State of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature; its Manners, Customs, 
Natural History, &c. with an Atlas. Trans- 
lated from the French of Alexander de 
Laborde. 5 vols. 8vo. Price £3. 3s. Long- 
man and Co., London, 1809. 


Ir is not wonderfu) that the subject 
of the work before us should have em- 
ployed so many pens: Spain, in every 
point of view, is interesting ; in classical 
literature, history, commerce, and the 
productions of nature. Previous to the 
French revolution, though not included 
in the route of fashionable travelling, or 
what was called by our countrymen the 
grand tour, it had become the object of 
inquiry among our philosophical travel- 
lers, and the residence of our commercial 
speculators. Our historians had bestowed 
their labours upon it, our scholars had 
made us acquainted with its learned men 
and wits, and we were daily growing 
more familiar with the nature of the 
country and the character of its inhabi- 
tants. Till that eventful period, men 
were content to receive knowledge gra- 
dually, and to pursue it in branches. This 
traveller was a naturalist, that an historian, 
i was a painter, or sculptor, and 
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the dependent reader was better instructed 
and better entertained by consulting se« 
parate proficients on their respective sub- 
jects. In these glorious days of intuitive 
knowledge, the character of a scribbling 
traveller embraces a critical acquaintance 
with every art and science; and he, or 
she, (for we have lady travellers too), 
who sets out for the purpose of writing 
travels to be communicated to the public, 
is forthwith self-endowed with every ree 
quisite, not only to collect all interesting 
facts relative to every branch of knowe 
ledge, but to give a decided judgment on 
all works of taste. What is the result? 
Inconsistency, in narration, and tedious 
repetition of phrases familiar toevery pree 
tender. These remarks are not inapplie 
cable to M. de Laborde, whose knowledge 
of book making is not the least of the 
talents evinced in the publication which 
he has spun with Spanish materials. It 
it be true that those materials cost him 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, as avers 
red in the advertisement prefixed to the 
present work, he must surely have been 
well satisfied of the certainty of his ree 
muneration before he embarked so large 
a capital in such a speculation, and there 
is sufficient evidence in the pages of these 
volumes, that he relied on the patronage 


-of his imperial and royal masters, though 


the more fulsome parts of his adulation 
of the Corsican tribe in the original, have 
avowedly been omitted in the translation. 
But while these observations, which 
force themselves upon us, are calculat 
to provoke suspicion and doubt, it bes 
hoves us to be the more on our guard 
against the natural seduction of establishe 
ed principles and sentiments, however 
correct and wellfounded, that ouropinions 
may be guided by truth and justice: nor — 
do we scruple to say in limine, that, whate 
ever defects we meet in M. de Laborde’s 
work, or whatever prejudices we detect’ 
in it, it abounds with information and ens 
tertainment. We will endeavour to take: 
such a view of it as shall enable our rea- 
ders to judge for themselves. The three 
first volumes, besides the introductor 
matter, are devoted to what the author 
calls a descriptive Itinerary of each proe 
vince; the fourth and fifth volumes com-: 
prise a general view of the country in 
whatever relates to the different branches 
of government and political economy. 
The principal objects of the introduc 
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tion are to establish the following propo- 
sitions, which, by his mode of advancing 


them, the author seems to think will be 
considered as paradoxes : 


It will, no doubt, appear strange to assert, 
that Spain was never more flourishing, better 
cultivated, or perhaps, more populous than 
at present : 

That it has never experienced any decline, 
never having attained any eminent degree of 
: 

That the splendour of the boasted reigns 
of Ferdinand V., Charles V., and Philip 
1I., was owing only to military glory and 
foreign politics, without the welfare of the 
country being a step advanced : 

That the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which are considered as the most brilliant 

es of Spain, were less prosperous than the 
eighteenth, which constitutes a part of its 
supposed decline : 

"hat the discovery of America was never 
injurious either to its population or industry, 
and that it is at present eminently advantage- 
ous to both: 

That the Inquisition, atrocious and san- 
guinary as it wasin the fifieenth and sixteenth 
centuries, did not in those times prevent the 
increase of population, or the progress of 
knowledge, while its influence, which seemed 
to be null, has, for sixty years past, been 
prejudicial to every kind of improvement : 

And lastly, that if Spain were governed by 
an enlightened prince, it would, from its 
present state in the two worlds, be able ina 
very short time to rise to the highest degree 
of wealth and splendour, and rival the great 
powers of Europe. 


French writers have always been fond 
of paradoxes, and indeed not a few among 
our own, estimate them as touchstones of 
genius. We do not, however, consider 
these assertions of that nature, the fifth 
and sixth perhaps excepted. They are a 
mere play upon words. The military 
glory of acountry and the power of its 
government have, till our times, been 
usually esteemed the evidence of its being 
in a flourishing state. Modern prosperity 
consists in the flourishing state of com- 
merce: but whether we consider arms or 
trade as affording the means of splendour 
to a country, each excites the notion of 
eminence rather than of welfare or happi- 
ness. We connect the ideas of happiness 
and prasperity with the cantons of Swit- 
zerland previous to the French reyolution : 
we connect the ideas of eminence, power, 
enormous Juxury, and galling poverty and 
terror, with France under the Corsican. 
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In like manner by the prosperity of Spain, 
is meant the happiness of the Spaniards 
in general ; and allowing national happi- 
ness to depend on the means of easy live- 
lihood to the general mass of the people, 
we believe the happiest time of Spain to 
have been, not that passing while M. de 
Laborde was writing, but that which pre- 
ceded the revolution of France: if by 
prosperity is meant the power of the 


government, as in the present case of | 


France, there cannot be a doubt that Spain 


obtained great eminence under Ferdinand | 


V., Charles V., and Philip II., and con- 
sequently that it has experienced a decline. 
lf M. de Laborde had but separated his 
positions and stated them clearly, they 
would have borne more the character of 
truisms than of paradoxes : but then what 
would have become of his eloquence in 
discriminating and developing the topics 
connected with them, which he has done 
in an ingenious and pleasing manner: 
His arguments to prove that the discovery 
of America was never injurious either to 
the population or industry of Spain, and 
that it is at present advantageous to both, 
are in general conclusive, but they are 
more laboured than necessary, and some 
of them are weak. On the subject of 
the Inquisition, M.de Laborde becomes 
the warm advocate of the monks of St. 
Dominic, and asserts, contrary to the ge- 
neral information on the subject, that the 
cruelties of their tribunal, ‘* though atro- 
cious, were not numerous, nor ever exer- 
cised without warning.” In his defence 
of the want of religious toleration in the 
Spanish government this curious passage 
curs : 

Spain seemed early to have foreseen all the 
evils that would spring from irresolute mea- 
sures on so important a point ; she adopted 3 
fixt plan, which she declared openly, and 
which, far from injuring the progress of her 
population, was, on the contrary, favourable 
to it, by keeping her out of the religious wars 
which desolated Germany aud France after 
the reformation, aud with which England is 
still afflicted. 

The French, ia spite of all théir op- 
portunities, still remain miserably misin- 
formed respecting England. It would be 
no insult to the man who talks of. this 
country being afflicted with religious wars, 
to suppose he was the same person who 
asked whether he could not go all the way 
from London to Dublia by land ? a 
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Who does not see the cloven foot in the 
last assertion above cited? “ If Spain 
were governed by an enlightened prince, 
‘jt would, from its present state in the two 
worlds, be able inavery short time to 
rise to the highest degree of wealth and 
splendour, and rival the great powers of 
Europe.” No doubt, M. de Laborde, Joseph 
Buonaparte isall that is wanted for Spain! 
Away with the Bourbons, away with the 
Cortes! 

Spain undoubtedly increased in wealth and 
during the eighteenth century. 

he descendants of Louis XIV. have restored 
this kingdom to the political situation which 
must be favourable to it; they have brought 
forward part of its means of industry ; they 
have restored the arts and sciences to it, but 
they have still !eft fetters remaining that pre- 
vent a complete amelioration: though wise 
enough to reform abuses, they were uot per- 
haps sufficiently powerful to abolish laws or 
change habits, equally injurious to the in- 
crease of industry. 

After this compliment to the Bourbons, 
he dictates to his enlightened prince the 
revolutionary measures for the welfare of 
Spain ; not forgetting the sale of the con- 
vents ; which he compensates by the fol- 
lowing eulogium on the high clergy : 


They (the Spanish nobility) had, however, 
a noble example before them in the members 
of the high clergy, to whom their country is 
indebted for most of the churches, hospitals, 
roads, aqueducts, fountains, and other public 
establishments of their dioceses. I am de- 
lighted to repeat it, those respectable men 
have at all times set examples of philosophy 
and beneficence, as well as inculcated Chris- 
tian morality: their estates are the best ma- 
naged in Spain. 

Towards the gonclusion of his intro- 
duction M. de L. names some of the 
persons to whom he has been indebted for 
assistance and information, but it is some- 
thing singular that the man to whom he 
is certainly most indebted, especially in 
the first three volumes, is mentioned as 
it were by chance in a short note; we 
mean the Abbé Pons. 

From this epitome of M. de L.’s ob- 
servations, our readers will perceive that 
his sentiments do not differ greatly from 
those which we presented them in the 
several papers entitled ‘* Views of Spain,’”’* 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. pp. 533, 
753, 929, 1137. Also Vol Y. pp. 306, 513, 
753. 
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The information they contained was, much 
of it, at least, of a later date than this 
French traveller's opportunities of remark ; 
and we refer to them for many particulars, 
more immediately applicable to the pre- 
sent state of that country. 

The other prolegomena consist of obs 
servations on travelling in general, and 
the modes of it in Spain; also of the nae 
tural and historical geography of the 
country, with a chronological table of 
the kings of Spain from Pelagius to 
Charles 1V. M. de L.’s observations on 
travelling in general, are for the most part 
just : but is he not inconsistent in saying 
(p. cxxvii) that the French travellers were 
most of them ‘ missionaries and pilgrims, 
and the remainder merchants or naturae 
lists,” when, before we proceed three page 
further, he observes : 

A line was laid down in Europe which 
was mechanically adopted by all travellers, 
according to the different reasons which in- 
duced them to go from home. Persons in ill 
health went to Nice, and Montpellier ; the 
more enterprising to Pisa; naturalists follow- 
ed the steps of M. de Saussure, travelled over 
the glaciers of Switzerland, and climbed to 
the summit of Mount Blanc; the amateurs 


*| of. the arts traversed Italy by the post road, 


without reflecting that to the right and to the 
left, and in the interior of the Apennines, 
they passed by the most beautiful sites of nae 
ture, and the most curious monuments. 
Lastly, economists conveived that there was 
nothing to be learned out of the country of 
Smith and Arthur Young. 

The account of the manner of travele 
ling in Spain and the advice to travellers 
are entertaining and useful. The view, 
however, given of the,inns of Spain, of 
the fondas, posadas, and ventas, is very 
discouraging, even to those whom enthu- 
siasm and energy may enable to surmount 
the difficulties of the roads and floods, 

The observations on the mountains of 
Spain and the face of the country are in- 
teresting, and are accompanied with cu- 
rious geological plates bound up with the 
Atlas. 

We are new come to the descriptive 
Itinerary. As the chief merit, indeed to 
travellers, the indispensable object, of 
this part of M. de L.’s work is accuracy 
of situation and of description, the only 
means of judging of it, is either by ex- 
perience in having travelled the roads, or 
by comparing his account with those of 
others. Bry pretend not to judge by ex 
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perience, and we do not think it necessary 
to bestow our time in collating authors on 
a subject in which the general reader is 
not so interested as to require minute 
exactness, and the inaccuracies of which 
every traveller may find better corrected 
by the road-books of the country, than 
by the most ingenious critic in Europe. 
We particularly allude to the roads, places, 
and face ef the country, as describea in 
the itinerary. But let us see what M. de 
L. means by a descriptive Itinerary. Tak- 
ing each province distinctly, the author 
first gives general observations on the 
province, then carries his reader along 
with him on the different roads of it, des- 
cribing the scenes on each side, and the 
prospects whether distant or near, the 
towus and villages, their population, go- 
vernment, and industry, their sites, their 
edifices, the works of art and of taste 
they contain, whatever is curious in their 
environs, concluding with a general sta- 
tistical account of the province at large, 
its natural history, and the character, 
manners, customs, &c. of the inhabitants. 
The first volume contains Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, and Estremadura: \ii2 second vo- 
lume gives Andalusia, in-!udirg the four 
kingdoms of Cordova, Seville, Grenada, 
and Jaen; the kingdoms of Murcia, 
Arragon, and Navarre; Biscay and its 
cantons; the principality of the Asturias, 
the kingdom of Gulicia, and that of Leon : 
in the third volume we have Old and New 
Castile, La Mancha, districts little known, 
Gibraltar, the Spanish possessions in 
Afiica, and the kingdom of Majorca, in- 
cluding the Balearic and Pityuse isles. As 
reviewers it would be an endless labour to 
follow M.de L. through such a journey, 
In the perusal of it, we were sometimes 
amused with his descriptions, and often 
out of patience at the constant repetition 
of the same words and ideas in describing 
the different routes. The monotony, if 
we may «se the expression, of altars, mo- 
numents, carvings, statues, and pictures, 
is intolerable, and was scarcely repaid by 
the pleasure arising from the value of 
many of the subjects, and from the cur- 
sory view of the Spanish school of paint- 
ing. The same may be said of the statis- 
tical accounts: they are multiplied ad 
infinitum ; at the end of every stage, 
whether village or town; then for the 
province at large when the author has 
travelled through it, and for the whole 
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together at the end of the itinerary, form“ 
ing the chief part of the fouith and fifth 
volumes, the contents of which wil] form 
the subject of another article. , 
By way of specimen of this writer's 
talents, and of his translator's style, we 
seiect a part of his description of Gioral- 
tar ; a fortress on accounts interest- 
ing to our countrymen, It is true, that 
the places which have lately been the 
scenes of military operations and bloody 
battles, might gratify the curiosity of the 
moment ; but we trust, that when the 
interest excited by these gallant struggles 
ot a galiant people has subsided, that ate. 
tached to the “ old rock” will maintain 
its full force and vigour ; add te this, that 
we believe the present state of that town, 
with the extent of British labours on the 
rock, are known to very few among us. 
Gibraltar is 5°00 varas (yards) long, and 
1500 broad, in the widest part; the perpen- 
dicular height is 500, and the cireurnicrence, 
including the moles, angles, and bays, 13,200. 
The rock is completely beset with batieries, 
thrown wp at ail points where they could nor 
render the ascent completely inaccessible ; so 
that from Europa point, which advances far- 
thest into the sea on the south sie, to the 
highest part of the rock, which is that of 
the north, (at about two miles distance from 
the other), there is not asingle point which 
has not been put ina defensible conditions. 
On the side nearest Spain, the internal fortis, 
fications, made since the time Gibraltar wag 
besieged by the combined armies of France. 
and Spain, are astonishing These improve- 
ments are due to general O'Hara, the late 
governor ; a great number of work-nen were 
employed about it for eighi years, and doubt-. 
less with immense expence. To give an idea 
of the labour, it will be snMe'e*t ie mention 
that. the excavations, effected by the force of 
gunpowder in the centre of ihe mountain, 
and in the solid rock, form vaults of such 
height and extent, thet curing a siege they 
can contain the whole garrisen. 
These caverns, the most considerable of 
which is the hall of st George, commeni- 
cate with the other batteries, established all 
along the mountains, by a winding road, 
and passable throughout on horseback, which 
must have cost an immense sum of money. 
It is impossible to restraiz: your admiration at 
the execution of so bold, I may add so use- 
less, an undertaking, since the lower batte- 
ries, situated on the same point, on the ex- 
terior of the rock, are a sufficient defence. 
without this collection of cannons suspended 
in the air in the higher batteries, the fire of 
which enfiladed all the approaches of the 
enemy along the grougd, while the others di- 
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rect their fire from a height, and do but little 
execution, 

On returning towards Europa point, as you 
enter the town, your attentiou is again strack 
by considerable fortifications, harracks, ma- 
gazines, and batteries, placed every where 
that tue nature of the ground will admit. On 
the hnghest point of land the tower of St. 
George was built, under the directions of 
general O'Hara; his intention was to raise 1 
toa sufficient height to command the whole 
of Cadiz, and observe all that passed in that 
port; but the English government did not 
approve of the undertaking, which is there- 
fore left in an unfinished state, and O’Hara 
has been obliged to defray the expences al- 
ready incurred out of his own pocket. 

Aiong the mountain you perceive several 

rottos, or natural excavations; «hat of St. 
Sickest is the iost famous; the height of 
the entrance is four-hundred and thirty-seven 
yaras and a half above the level of the sea. 
The cavern below is at least seventy feet; a 
rope is fastened round your body as you de- 
scend ; 1tcontains columns of chrystalization 
aud stalectites, imitating all the orders of 
architecture. ‘The water filtering on all sides 
has formed on the walls, and around, a pro- 
fusion of ornanients of every sort. 

A hundied paces from its gate is another 
beautiful cavern, sixty-five varas square, and 
the vault twenty-one varas high. On the 
right is an opening, or second excavation, 
adorned with the same caprices of nature, but 
with so much regularity, that it has the ap- 
pearance of atemple. Perhaps it was for- 
merly made use of for consu!ting some oracle, 
probably that of Hercules, who was the 
principal divinity of the place, as well as of 
the cave in the promontory of Ampelusia, 
on the coast of Africa.* From the entry of 
this cavern you discover the whole of the 
bay of Gibraltar ; you command a view of 
the country-houses, the flower and kitchen- 
gardens, which the inhabitants have formed, 
one above the other, on the side of the moun- 
iain, up to the royal road, und the public 
walk, extending for about half a mile from 
the town of Gibraltar to the new town on the 
south. 

It is impossible to do justice to the taste 
and magnificence of the English, on seeing 
the care with which they have embellished 
the rock ; they have spared nothing to cover 
it with trees aud flowers, to support the earih 
with walls and other props, to cut a number 
of roads through the solid rock, and make 
them passable on horseback and in carriages 
up to the very top; they have even sown 
some artificial meadows for their flocks; an 
excellent example to the Spaniards, who 
could obtain, with much more facility, the 


* Vide Pompomius Melae 
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same advantages in their fertile country, 
From the grotto of St. Michael you discover 
the magazines, the batteries, the new town 
on the south, the marine hospital, a hand- 
some and commodious building. The view 
extends over a nuiber of country-houses, to 
some of which beaui.tul gardens are attacheds. 
in time these new buildings will form a town, 
as considerable as that of Gibraltar. Near, 
there are eight magnificent cisterns, large 
enough to contain 40,000 tuns of water. 
These cisterns are bomb proof; they receive 
all the water which flows down the side of 
the mountain, previously purified: in coppers 
erected for the purpose. The English have 
formed a project of building over these cis 
terns, an edifice to keep every thing necessary 
for victualling ships; and the hospital, as 
well as the artillery park, being near, ther. 
could then camnle refit a squadron with 
every thing it might want. : 

On the south side you perceive a number of 
mountains, called Tarfes, divided into upper 
and lower ; near them a very ancient tower, 
with a cistern and well, formerly stood. In 
a cave in the neighbourhood several stones 
have been found, with human bones: above 
the common: size, so strongly incrusted in 
them as to form one solid mass. 

From Europa point to the gate on the land 
side are several mojes, which facilitate the 
unloading of ships, and ensble them to cast 
anchor in greater security ; yet they are cone 
stantly at work upon them, as well as upon 
the fortifications, to which they are adding 
something every day. 

Before you arrive at the south gate you ob- 
serve a large and handsome square, surround- 
ed with trees, now called the Field of Mars, 
formerly the Red Sand; the size is such, 
that the 6000 men, of which the garrison 
commonly consists, can perform their mae 
neeavres without inconvenience It is there 
the guard always musters, and on Sundays, 
and holidays they make it the grand parade, 
The Engiish troops carry neatness and aiilis 
tary precision to such excess, that itappears 
inconvenient and ridiculous to those who 
have served in armies less particular in these 
respects. It is the same with the regularitv 
of their buildings, and the useless “se of 
their defensive works; they have more the 
appearance of the park and palace of a sove- 
reign, than a fortified town: the lines, em- 
brasures, and keys of the arches, are cut 
with inconceivable regularity, in large and 
hard blocks of stone, and all the military 
utensils are brought to similar perfection. 
Notwithstanding the multiplied means of 
defence in Gibraltar, the place is not imprege 
nable on the sea-side ; and the king’s bastion, 
on which M. D’Argon directed his floating 
batteries, seems to me the true point of ats 
tack. Since the last siege, they hare increased 
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the works of this line; bai such as they now 
are, they are not proportioned to the others, 
and the means that might be opposed to it, 
if the besiegers were masters of the sea, and 
directed the enterprize better. 

The prevailing religions are the Catholic, 
the church of England, aad the Jewish ; 
each of them has its own burying-ground, 
among the sandy earth of the mountain. I[t 
is observed, that there is less order and pros 
priety among the tombs of the Catholics than 
those of the church of England, where they 
have each a stone tablet, with a laconie and 
expressive inscription. The Jews observe 
the same custom, but the Spaniards do not 
appear to have treated these monuments with 
the same religious respect. * 

The town of Gibraltar is on the west side 
at the foot of the mountain ; it is large, well 
built, fortified with strong walls, bastions, 
and works to cover them; a large fort pro- 
tects and masks the mole, built in the form 
of a bridge, three hundred feet long; a 
church, consecrated to our Lady of Europe, 
is built near it, and on the land side is another 
mole, which covers the port, fortified by a 
fort with a tower, and two or three breast- 
works thrown up in front. 

On entering the town by the south gate, 
you perceive on the left an e ifice, containing 
the library of the officers of the garrison ; 
the collection is good, especially of modern 
authors. The officers had determined to raise 
a magnificent building of free-stone, by sub- 
scription, in the centre of the place, to esta- 
blish the library there; but the English go- 
vernment, hearing of this institution, deter- 
mined to defray the expence. 

The governor's house is built on the ground 
formerly occupied by the convent of Francis- 
cans; there is a charming garden attached to 
it, which on Thursday and Sunday evenings, 
during the summer, is the promenade of the 
officers of the garrison and the inhabitents of 
the city. On leaving the governor's house, 
you enter the principal street, where all the 
merchants reside, and leave the Catholic 
chapel on the right, which has been rebuilt 
im an excellent style of architecture; this 
street extends almost the whole length of the 
city, it is more than half a mile long, and 
on each side are handsome flat pavements, 
and an infinity of shops from one end to the 
other. It is impossible to describe the inces- 
sant noise made by the carts, full of mer- 
chandize, and all classes of people, who are 
continually passing and repassing all day long. 
All the houses are built in the English style, 
with small doors, flat roofs, and_ particularly 
with enormous bow-windows, behind which, 


* I quote the very —— of Mr. De 
Beramendi, 2 Spaniard, from whom I have 
eopied several observations in this article. 


the prime goods of all sorts are exposed to 
sale. It is difficult to understand how so 
much merchandize is disposed of in so small 
a place, insulated on all sides, and without 
any Open communication with Spain, or any 
export trade. The greater part of the inha- 
bitants are military; the commerce with 
Africa is neither certain nor regular ; and al- 
though the contraband traffic with Spain, 
both in money and goods, is one of their 
princtpal branches of trade, that cannot be 
sufficient to indemnify England for a million 
and a half of piastres, which on an average 
it costs annually to maintain this point in the 
Mediterranean, where in other respects the 
duties collected are very smali. The import- 
ance of Gibraltar is therefore founded rather 
on national vanity, than on any real benefit, 
This place is advantageously situated for vic- 
tualling the fleets, and the protection of the 
cvast of Africa, from whence the English 
procure their corn, and asa place of refuge 
for their privateers. Its port is the key to the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic; consuls 
from all the states of Europe and North Ame- 
rica reside there. The Americans as well as 
the Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, cany on a 
direct commerce with Gibraltar; by taking 
up there the articles they want, and leaving 
in exchange snuff, cod, pitch, and tar, 
masts, rum, maize, rice, flour, sugar, pep- 
per, ginger, cotton, anniseed, and the other 
articles of commerce, which they procure 
from Asia, Africa, and Europe. € coasts 
of Granada, Seville, and Catalonia, furnish 
wine, and Africa wax and fresh meat in great 
quantities ; they alsoimport from Spain brandy, 
raisins, almonds, oranges, silks, lemons, salt, 
&c. which the vessels from the north carry 
back in exchange. However, notwithstand- 
ing the value of these different productions of 
the peninsula, the contraband merchandize 
which the English furnish, especially cotton 
and snuff, turn the scale considerably in their 
favour. 

This contraband trade is carried on here in 
the same scandalous manner as on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal and France. 

However, it must be acknowledged, that 
lately more precautions have been taken in 
this respect, and more opposition made to this 
smuggling. Several king’s ships, called guar- 
da-costas, are employed to prevent it, which 
are continually cruizing from the bay of 
Algeziras, before all the Spanish ports in the 
Mediterranean. ‘There are also some com- 
panies of Catalonian light troops stationed 
along the roads and footways on the eoast lead- 
ing to Gibraltar ; they pursue smugglers with 
activity, and oblige them to shew their pass- 
ports, and by searching them with the most 
minute attention and questioning them adroit- 
ly, detect the impositions they practise. The 


? vigilance with which these mem conduct 
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themselves, as well as the commandant of 
the district, who is placed at the last office 
along the line, is beyond description ; the 
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trappings of the horses, and the clothes of 


the men, even the soles of their shoes, do 
not escape examination; by these means 
mucii money hes been seized, for no one is 
allowed to carry more cash out of the coun- 
try than appears necessary for the time meu- 
tioned in the passport, obtained from the 
comwmandsni-general of the line, residing at 
Algeziras. 

Gibraltar contains altogether nine thousand 
inhavitanis, including eight regiments, a- 
mounting to six tousand men ; so that this 
place 1s rather a military colony than a com- 
mercial establisument. ‘The finglish took 
it from the Spaniards during the war of the 
succession i Spaia, when attached to the 
party che arch-duke; the fort surrendered 
to the united Aeet of England and Holland in 
1704, and the allies took possession of it in 
the name of Charles the Third. The place 
was coded to the English by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Seville ; it was besieged in 1705, 
1708, and 1782, always without success ; 
nothing svas neglected for the defence of the 
place, and they have laboured incessantly to 
einbellish it and render it pleasant. The fa- 
cility of procuring all sorts of Spanish wines 
isagreat convenience to the garrison ; they 
generally prefey that of Xeres, usually called 
Pajarete. kn other respects they live exactly 
in the same manner as in their own country. 

The population of Gibraltar extends one 
mile to the south, and nearly as much towards 
the top of the mountain, but is continually 
increasing, if we may judge from the num- 
ber of new buildings lately erected. All the 
houses are paiated black on the outside, with 
white borders or ledges, shewing the number 
of stories, which is generally two or three; 
this method, which at first sight has a sombre 
appearance, is well suited to a country where 
the reflection «f the sun is so violent. They 
sav that this custom is adopted for two rea- 
sons, the first to mask the town from the 
enemy, the second because there are there 
many people of weak sight. ‘The activity and 
preeautions of the police maintain the greatest 
order in public manners as well as the salu- 
brity and cleanliness of the streets; no beg- 
gars are to be found here, as in the towns of 
Spain, and you meet with none of those 
hucksters, who live at the expence of the 
most indigent part of the community, or any 
of those knaves who fiequent all the public 
places in other towns, 

Though all the streets are well lighted at 
night, no one is allowed to walk without a 
jAnthorn anda permissiog frora the general, 
‘as they oblige people to answer immediately 
ihe challenges of the sentinels, a great num- 
her of whom are stationed in the town, as 
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well as patroles and watchmen. The per- 
mission is written ona card, containing the 
name of the bearer, as the cards of safety 
were formerly made out in France. _ 

The toleration of the different religions 
does not disturb public tranquillity or social 
harmony, The decorum observable in the 
Catholic church is equal to the order which 
prevails in that of the English, and the fer- 
veur so much remarked in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, of which there are three, and in 
each of thei the men are separated from the 
women. 

The principal synagogue is handsome, ha- 
ving three aisles separated by pillars of the 
Doric order; the pews for the women are at 
the sides. There are three steps leading to 
the peristyle, over which are several large 
chests of acajou {| mahogany] wood fixed in 
the wall, and intended to preserve the books 
and other objects of the law. ‘Towards the 
centre of the twiddle aisle, in the place where 
the choir js placed in Catholic churches, a 
pulpit is erected for the rabbi, from which he 
expounds the doctrines of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and reads the psalms and prayers in 
Hebrew, which the people repeat ina loud 
voice. The men are seated on forms, and 
all the assistants keep their heads covered. 
Without doubt, this custom is derived from 
the east, where it was always preserved. ‘The 
contortions, gestures, and attitudes, they 
throw themselves into while at prayers, the 
confused cries of so many voices without har- 
mony, and the want of order perceptible in 
the manner in which they sit, sometimes 
turning their backs on the altar, has not, 
altogether, a very solemn appearance. But 
this people possess the advantage of retaining 
the Hebrew language by teaching it to their 
children in their infancy, and by this means 
it is preserved, though rather changed. Their 
mode of transacting business is well known ; 
every one is aware to what a pitch they carry 
usury and imposition. However, I have had 
the means of convincing myself, that in Po- 
land and other countries, where the Jews are 
the only traders, they content themselves with 
a moderate profit often repeated, which is 
thea as valuable to them as a more advantage- 
ous bargain, and not so burthensome to those 
who are their dupes. Their religion is not 
tolerated in Spain, except in Gibraltar, and 
they live more securely here than in any other 
part of Europe; and so great a number of 
them assemble from all parts, that, in pro- 
cess of time, this famous rock will be nothing 
more than a colony of Jews. 

Marriage is one of their most solemn fa- 
mily ceremonies. The hall of the house of 
the betrothed, where the union is celebrated, 
is generally highly ornamented. At the end 
a stage is erected, on which seats are placed, 
one for the bride, and others for her mother 
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and married sisters, as girls are not allowed to 
assist at this solemnity. The other women, 
who are invited, sit round the saloon, and 
they are dressed with the utmost elegance, 
some in the ancient Jewish costume, which 
is very fashionable on the coast of Africa. 
They must assume an appearance of modesty 
and reserve, and they act it very naturally, 
permitting only now and then a few glances. 

The bride then enters with her mother and 
sisters dressed in white. Her face is covered 
with a long veil, behind which her features 
are distinguishable. The bridegroom soon 
atrives with the rabbi and the bride’s father, 
and in their turn follow the persons invited. 
The ceremony is nothing more than a mix- 
ture of well known forms, both ancient and 
modern. <A cup of wine is brought, which 
the new married couple drink one afier the 
other ; they then give it to the doctor, [rabbi] 
who performs the marriage ceremony; he 
passes it to the father, who, perhaps, to prove 
that no one can share the affections of the 
tivo lovers, breaks the glass into pieces in the 
presence of the whole of the company. The 
rabbi then reads the names and iauk of the 
contracting parties, and the duties to which 
they mutually engage themselves. We know 
that adultery is severely condemned by the 
Mosaic law; but what is more surprising in 
this age, is to hear the anathemas and male- 
dictions denounced against sterility. It is 
true that there are few Jewish marriages 
which are not perfectly conformable to the 
wish of the law-giver in this respect. 

Gibraltar has a theatre, which, though 
small, is well laid out, and adorned with 
taste. For want of regular actors, the offi- 
cers of the garrison perform, during the great- 
er part of the year, a number of English 
plays. 

On the opposite side of the straits of Gib- 
raltar is the town of Ceuta. The traveller, 
who wishes to cross over into Africa, may 
take advantage of the north-west winds, and 
the small vessels which are continually pass- 
ing and repassing. A calm moonlight night, 
and smooth sea, will give him an agreeable 
passage, during which he never loses sight of 
the two mountains, Calpe and Abila, situa- 
ted in two different quarters of the world. 


AEZIKON THY PAAAIKHE 
TAQSIHS, &e.—A Greek Dictionary 
of the French Tongue. By Gregory Geor- 
giades Zalikoglou, of Thessalonica. Paris, 
published by Tilliard, and by Scheell. 


The appearance of this work has given 
occasion not only to sundry learned re- 
marks, in the shape of criticism, but also 
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to a display ofthat national vanity which 
predominates in the character of our Gal- 
lic rivals. Their boasts of the prevalence 
of their language throughout Europe, 
with the attention which it receives 
from foreigners, are supported by facts ; 
while we acknowledge, with regret, that 
no European language has been diffused 
with equal assiduity. 

The courts of different kingdoms have 
employed French as the medium of com- 
munication, too generally ; and even the 
intercourse of literati and of merchants 
has been held in this too fashionzble dia- 
lect. This evil, with many others, may 
be traced to the policy of Louis XIV. and 
Colbert his minister. It has contributed 
essential facilities to French intrigue ; and 
the present unhappy condition of the Con- 
tinent isa result, not indirect, of the want 
of patriotism in those who originally 
adopted this insidious foe among their 
natural subjects. The work under report 
adds to our mortificaticn, inasmuch as we 
have no similar performance in the Eng- 
lish language; yet are our connexions 
with Greece considerable, and likely, 
since Malta is in our possession, to become 
still more extensive. The fact is, the 
French have taken pains, and they conti- 
nue to take pains, to establish their poli- 
tical interests by all manner of means. 
The British take no pains, but are listless 
and indifferent ; they slumber when op- 
portunities are offered, the advantages of 
which are distant. The reputation of our 
island for science, as well as for prowess, 
would stand much higher among strangers 
than that of France does, had it the same 
access to their minds. The labours of 
Gallic ingenuity would be reduced to 
their true value before the sterling good 
sense of Britons, could the natives of 
other countries be placed in a condition to 
judge equally of both. We have had re- 
peated occasions to call the attention of 
the public to the consequences resulting 
from this state of things; and we shall 
not cease to enforce our opinion, till the 
public officers of our country are fully 
convinced of the importance of literature, 


politically considered, and deem it worthy 


of something more than mere sufferance 
on the part of the nation. We think its 
importance would justify encouragement, 
honour, and reward. 

The French critic of whose sentimenté 
we avail ourselyes, observes, that th¢- 
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knowledge of the French language is ex- 
tensively spread in Greece; and that within 
the last twenty years, the best French 
works in science and literature have been 
translated into the vulgar Greek. A man 
of letters, who by his useful labours has 
justified his claims to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, the late M. Ventotis, greatly 
contributed to this progress of the Trench 
language in Greece, by the publication of 
his Dictionary. But as neither that author 
nor his coadjutors were sufficiently versed 
in the peculiarities of Gallic phraseology, 
they committed faults which greatly dimi- 
nished the value of their performance. 

Sundry learned Greeks, sensible of 
these defects, and desirous of a more cor- 
rect Dictionary, engaged M. Gregory Za- 
likoglou to undertake this work. M. 
George Philander, a Greek merchant of 
the Peloponnessus (of whom Mr. Gregory 
speaks in terms of the warmest gratitude), 
paid all the expenses of the edition, as a 
benefit conferred on his country, In this 
exertion of patriotic zeal he is not singu- 
lar; many others not less spirited have 
lately occurred in Greece. 

Those of our readers to whom French 
is familiar, will derive information from 
the remarks of M. Gregory in his learned 
introduction, in which he draws a com- 
parison between the two languages. 
Treating on pronunciation, he insists that 
the true sounds of letters cannot be com- 
municated by characters or signs; but 
they must be heard to be ascertained and 
distinguished, The ear, not the eye, 
must judge on them; anda good ear is 
necessary to direct the tongue in repeat- 
ing them. 

The relative prenouns who, which, &c 
give occasion to M. G. to examine the 
opinions of a celebrated linguist, who 
places the relative article os, 0, i, 3, 
among the pronouns. M. G. is of opinion 
that the relative article should not be se- 
parated from the prefixed article. His 
reasonings in support of this opinion are 
very learned and copious; he submits 
them to the opinion of the judicious. Ano- 
ther remark is, that the Greeks frequently 
translate by eis, the word one, when used 
as an article. Our author, believing that 
by this construction a learner is exposed 
to the error of confounding the idea of one, 
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taken numerically, with one used as an 
article, advises that zig should be constantly | 
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adopted, asa certain method of avoiding 
obscurity. Nevertheless, those moderns 
may be justified who have used ¢is in the 
character of an article; as it is so found 
in many instances among the ancients, 
Xenophon; Philostratus, a writer of attic 
elegance; Demoxenes, an old comic 
writer, cited by Atheneus; Apollodorus, 
Museus, and Longus, have thus employed 
it. The Latins did the same with uwaus, 
Henry Stephens, in his ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Conformity of the French Language with 
the Greek,” after having explained the 
usage of ¢;, adds: “ But the Latins do not 
in this manner put unus for aliguis; in 
which many young speakers of Latin mis- 
lead themselves.” But is not Henry Ste- 
phens himself misled? We read in the 
Andrian of Terence, 


Forte unam adspicio adolescentulams. 


And we find in Catullus : 


Hee cum legas, tiem bellus ille et urbanus 
Suffenus, uNus caprimulgus aut fossor 
Rursus videtur...+ 


Iam not, indeed, ignorant that unus has 
sometimes theimport of maynus, insignis ; 
and this import may be justified plausibly 
enough in the verses of Catullus ; but the 
passage in the Andrian, remains unim- 
peached; and it is precisely to the point. 
Others equally incontestable might be ad» 
duced. 

A great part of his preface M. G. de- 
votes to the examination of the differences 
that are manifest between the Greek of 
the present day and that spoken by the 
ancients, His remarks on the accusative 
feminine in ais, on the suppression of the 
ending oyin the greater part of the neu- 
ters in yy; onthe termination ag, which 
is given by the populace to very many of 
the French masculines and feminines ; 
on the contraction of verbs, as azz, acuev, 
for rgyes, On the syllabical aug- 
mentation which is added or omitted at 
the pleasure of the speaker; on the sup- 
pression pf ay; on the perplexity caused 
by the loss of the pluperfect ; on the em- 
ployment of the relative o7ov; and on 
many other particulars, deserve great at- 
tention 

The future of the modern language ts 
not formed in a regular manner; it is 
obliged to make use of the auxiliary biarwy 
Twill; in which it agrees with the Eng- 
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lish. Modern writers differ on the form 
of this auxiliary. M. G. prefers caw 
declining in gx; and then he puts the 
verb in the subjunctive mood. On this 
Grecks alone can decide ; but we find 
the beginning of this incomplete future 
formed by means of the auxiliary 6aw 
among writers of the Lower Empire. A 
metaphrastes of Homer, placed by M. 
Villoison, in the twelfth century, frans- 
Jates the future yartcowra. by 
xaricos. What appears much more as- 
tonishing is, that there are traces of this 
use of §caw, in writers of the purest Greek , 
as Isocrates, and Aristophanes. 

The object of M. Gregory was to offer 
to the public a Dictionary in a convenient 
and portable form; at the same time 
comprising every thing important. His 
work is less voluminous than that of Ven- 
totis, but it is much more complete. M. 
G. has even found room for abundance of 
words lately introduced by the change of 
political sentiments, and by the progress 
of science, together wiih all the terms of 
the new French system of measurement. 
It may be extremely useful to interpreters, 
to merchants who are called by their busi- 
ness to intercourse with the Levant, and 
to travellers who may indulge their attach- 
ment to classic lore by visits to the attrac- 
tive climates of Greece and Asia Minor. 


We are much mistaken if the reader 
who draws proper inferences from the in- 
trodnction of French revolutionary terms 
into this Dictionary, will not discern the 
true purposes which it is intended to an- 
swer. If we recollect rightly, Ventotis’s 
work contained no small collection of 
those significant terms and phrases under 
which the revolutionary jargon concealed 
the most murderous intentions. They 
were Larlarous, in more senses than one ; 
and the great work which has hitherto 
remained imperfect, so far as concerns 
Greece, is now advancing toward its pub- 
lic operation, or we mistake the object of 
this ‘part of M..Gregory’s labours. It is 
scarcely possible that a performance so 
learned as this Dictionary must be, by its 
nature, should not contain many things 
extremely well worth knowing by stu- 
dents of Greek, whether for classic or for 
sacred purposes ; and our persuasion of its 
usefulness has been an additional and un- 
deniable inducement to us to give it a 
place in our work. 


Della Patria di Cristoforo Colombo, &c. 
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Della Patria di Cristoforo Colomlo, 
On the native Country of Christopher 
Columbus : a Dissertation publisied in the 
Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Turin, reprinted, with ad- 
ditional Documents and Letters Alsoan 
epistolary Dissertation on the Author of the 
Book : de Imitatione Christi. Florence, 
8vo. 1808 

On the tomb of Columbus was inscri- 
bed by order of Ferdinand the Catholic, 

King of Spain, 

A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo munio dio Colon. 


** To Castile and Leon, Columbys gave 
a new World”; it is therefore no wonder 
that every thing belonging to ‘hat great 
navigator should be contemplated with 
interest. That America should be called 
Columbia, after Columbus, rather than 
America after Amerigo Vespucio, «10 was 
not the original discoverer of that Con- 
tinent, is a sentiment which gains ground 
among the literati; andespecially in Ameri- 
ca, To determine, therefore, what coun- 
try may claim the honour of his birth, is 
necessary to a complete acquaintance with 
his history ; and perhaps there is at this 
moment no subject equally striking with 
that of the life of Columbus, which has 
not been treated by able pens. 

Genoa has hitherto been distinguished as 
the native city of Columbus ; but it appears 
by undeniable evidence, that the ancestors, 
the father, and the nearest relations of that 
heroic adventurer, were born and settled 
at Cuccaro, in the Montferrat, in Pied- 
mont. After the decease of Diego great 
grandson to Columbus, a suit was insti- 
tuted in Spain by those who claimed his 
property by heirship ; the documents pro- 
duced on that occasion fel] into the hands 
of the late M. Galeani Napione, inten- 
dant of the finances in Piedmont for the 
late king of Sardinia, who combined them 
intoa dissertation inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy at Turin, 1605. A friend 
of M. Napione, M. de Priocca, ex-mini- 
ster for foreign affairs under the last kings 
of Sardinia, has revised that dissertation 
and augmented it into the present volume, 
It consists of thirteen chapters: the prin- 
cipal of these contains a list of authors 
who have stated the birth place of Colum- 
bus, correctly. That navigator having 
acquired by his discoveries, greater wealth 
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than any other individual in Europe, if 
pot in the world, at that time, settled his 
property on his heirs male, in direct 
descent. He obtained this permission in 
1497, established it by his will in 1502, and 
again by a codicil in 1505 ; the year of 
his death. His son, allied tu the royal 
house of Portugal, his grandson, and 
great grandson enjoyed his estate. Diego, 
great grandson of Columbus died in 1578, 
without issee. His nearest of kin, was 
Alvaro of Portugal, son of a grand-daugh, 
ter of the renowned navigator; but a 
certain Baldassar Columbus of Cuccaro, 
disputed the succession with him, as heir, 
proving by legal documents that Christo- 
pher Columbus as well as himself, ce- 
scended from the Columbus's of Cuccaro ; 
andthat Dominico, father of Christopher, 
of the same privileged, though not 
wealthy, race, was hereby proprietor of 
one eighteenth part of the fief of this 
name, the revenue of which was about 
£120. One of the documents produced 
in this suit, dated 1443, proved, that six 
years after the birth of Columbus, his 
father Dominico still resided at Cuccaro. 
Five witnesses ca behalf of Baldassar 
Columbus, prove the birth of Christopher 
at Cuccaro, and say, that ‘* he quitted 
« that place when but a stripling: Picco/o.” 
The suit lasted twenty years; and was 
carried on with an ardour, a subtilty, a 
noise, and a perseverance proportioned to 
its magnitude, and to the wealth of the 
parties concerned. A swarm of claimants 
appeared in this contention; by all of 
whom the father of Christopher was 
acknowledged to be Dominico Columbus 
of Cuccaro; this too, was affirmed by the 
tribunal; by which the succession was, at 
length, adjudged to Nugno, son of Alvaro 
of Portugal. The first part of the volume 
concludes with two letters which prove the 
discovery of the new world by Columbus ; 
In fact that discovery never was claimed 
by Amerigo Vespucio, although a ge- 
neral error has invested him with that 
honour, by calling both the northern and 
southern continents after his name. 

M. Napicne attributes to John Gersen, 
a Benedictin of St. Stephen of Verceil in 
Piedmont, the composition of the book, 
“* of the Imitation of Christ ;” and he 
congratulates his country on having given 
birth to these great men ;—to whom 
many others may be added with the greats 
est justice. 


Mme. Regnault de la Combe's Histoire Romaine, &c. 
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L‘Histoire Romaine, The Roman 
History, @&c. Adapted for the Instruction 
of Youth, &c. &e. By Madame Regnault 
de la Combe. 12mo. Pp. 320, Price 5s. 
Longman, and Co. London, 1810. 


Mapame Regnault de la Combe in 
her preface informs the reader, that the 
present work is part ofa series of instruc- 
tion she has arranged for her own children. 
It consists of the Roman History, as 
copiously narrated by questions and an- 
swers, as can be expected from the size 
of the volume. 

In giving the preference to the dial 
follewed at a distance 
brated examples of Madame le Prince de 
Beaumont, of Madame Genlis, of Berquin, 
and even of Fenelon himself. 

The grand epochas of the Roman History 
form the natural divisions of the work. The 
first comprehends the foundation of Rome, and 
the history of the monarchy to the expulsion 
of the kings. The brilliant era of the re- 
public, so fraitful in great events, forms 
the second, which is narrated from conquest 
to conquest until the usurpation of Julius 
Ceasar; at which period commences the third 
epoch, and which is prolonged to the time of 
the weak Honorius, 55th emperor of the 
west ; in whose reign the former glory of the 
empire was obscured; and at which period 
the modern history commences, and where. 
my labours close, at least for the present. 

In the cousse of the work chronological 
tables of the Latin and Roman Kings, and 
Emperors, are inserted, which is terminated 
by a sketch of the customs and usazes of the 
Romans, as well in their military carcer as in 
their civil and religious manners. 

The whole is well caleulated for young 
folks, for whom the work was undertaken, 
as the style is concise, and to be com- 
mended for its clear elucidation, totally 
unconnected with that prolixity which so 
often disgusts young readers; and what 
will add to its value, Madame R. has taken 
care to see it correctly printed, a compli- 
ment we cannot pay to all French works 
designed for youth in this country—some — 
of which are shamefully deficient in this 
respect, and rather remind us of General 
Burgoyne’s observation, “ that they were 
“© superintended by some French deserter 
“* from Dunkirk.” Indeed we remember 
an instance before the Revolution, of a 
journeyman baker, who not being abletoget 
employ at his own business, and pressingly 


put to his shifts, set up for being, and wag 
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near this great metropolis, as, le plus . 


Hon. Basil Cochrane on the Vapour Bath, &&c. 
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-actually engaged at a respectable school | that Mr. Hall, proprietor of the stables 


in Halkin-street, has erected a vapour. 


hatile et le meilleur enfant du monde pour , bath for horses. 


enseigner la langue Francoise! or, ac- 
cording to Moliére, savant, savantissime ! 


An Improvement in the Mode of Admi- 
nistering the Vapour Bath, and in the 
Apparatus connected with it; with Plan 
of Fixed and Portable Baths for Hospitals 
and Private Houses, and some Practical | 
Suggestions on the [:fficacy of Vapour, in | 
Application to Various Diseases of the | 
Human Frame, and as may be beneficial | 
to the Veterinary Branch of Medecine. 
By the Honourable Basil Cochrane. The 
whole illustrated by eleven Plates. 4to. 
pp: 22. Booth, London; 18909. 


Mr. Cocnranr informs us_ that, 
during his: residence in India he suffered 
** under a severe and almost incessant 
cough ;" and this increased unvil his 
voice sometimes failed him. The relief 
he found from Madge’s /nfaler led him 
to construct a vapour bath for his own 
use ; by which he lost his cough, and his 
whole frame acquired health and vigour. 

No sooner were the qualities of the vapour, 
and the mode ef administering it, known, 
than applications were made to me to receive 
it; and many obtained from it all the bene- 
fit they had anticipated. Amongst others 
was a gentleman, who, having taxen a large 
quantity of mercury, was obliged to go to 
sea, and, before he was free from its conse- 
uenees, rashly plunged into cold water. 
le was almost iminediately seized with ex- 
cruciatirg pains in all his joints: the con- 
traction of his hands and fingers followed : 
his appetite forsook him, and he became 
extremely emaciated. In this deplorable 
state he took the vapour-bath; aud, after 
repeating it fificen times, during a period of 
forty-two days, he perfectly recovered. 

This is saying enough to those acquaint- 
ed with the unhappy consequences of 
contractions following the incautious use 
of mercury. Mr. C, adds a recommend- 
ation of the Indian practice of sham- 
pooing, which, throughout the East, is 
resorted to both as a luxury and a remedy. 
We learn also, that Mr. Moser, to whose 
ingenuity in the constrvction of his ap- 
paratus, Mr.C. acknowledges much obii- 
gation, in his proposals for warming 
Middlesex Hospital by steam, has offered 
to receive his payment from the diminu- 


tion in the expenditure of coals, Also, 


Mr. C. subjoins a number of London 
cases, in which this recipe was found 
serviceable ; and by means of his plates 
he gives ample directions for constructing 
a similar apparatus. 

It often happens that the scientific Ait 
on the same principles, as discoveries, 
with which the unscientific had long been 
familiar. The Indiams in North America, 
have practised the vapour-bath with suc- 
cess, for ages: and without any exten- 
sive apparatus. ‘They construct a small 
hat, apart from a wigwam, creep into 
it, cause it to be filled with steam, and 
after as much perspiration as they think 
proper, they run to the next brook, wash 
themselves, dress themselves, and usually 
forget their disorder. The Russians have 
baths of heated water, and vapour, in 
every village: and these they esteem as 
wonderfully salutary. The topical appli- 
cations recommended by Mr. C. may be 
an improvement, deserving medical at- 
tention and public patronage; on this, 
experience (and it deserves experiment) 
must ultimately determine. 

If mapkind were more familiar with 
the element Water in its various states, 
they would find it either a preservative 
against many diseases which now afflict 
our race, or a remedy for some which 
heavily afflict human life. Great cities, 
especially, with the refined mode of living 
they induce, are fatal in cases where the 
country brook or rivulet would prove sa- 
lutary. On the other hand, great cities 
are convenient as affording opportunity 
for the exertions of ingenuity, which 
often answers the most important purpo- 
ses, by the most simple means. The to- 
pical application of vapour, which must 
be classed among those means, may in 
the hands of the ingenious, produce ef- 
fects not at present anticipated from it.— 
We know the distance between Captain 
Savery’s tea-kettle, and a modern steam 
engine. 

Mr. Cochrane has dedicated his work 
to Lord Melville. ‘* It is,” says he, 
** intended for the general gocd of man- 
kind, and is particularly calculated to be- 
nefit the Navy, over which department 
your lordship has presided with so much 
honour to yourself, advantage to the 
country, and satisfaction to the heroes of 
the ocean,” 
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A Selection of Curious Articles from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. In three Volumes. 
8vo. pp» 471. Price £2. Longman and 
Co. London, 1809. 

Trese volumes are closely printed 
in the good old-fashioned style ; and form 
as amusing and as instructive an assem- 
blage of papers as any in ovr language. 
The GentLemgn’s MaGazineas it claims 
rank and precedence in point of time to 
all the periodical publications of its class, 
so it is entitled to respect from the purity 
of its pages, from the mass of informa- 
tion which they convey, and from the 
interesting discussions which they con- 
tain. From its commencement, in Ja- 
nuary 1731, to the present time, a period 
of seventy-nine years, its high character 
has been maintained. Its editors have 
been distinguished men ; from the indus- 
trious Cave, of whom Dr, Johnson said, 
that “ he never looked out of his window 
but with aview to the Gentleman’s Ma 
gazine;” to the equally indefatigable, 
and more learned,and more accomplished, 
Nichols. Cave, had the benefit of John- 
son’s assistance, and the present worthy 
printer and editor, for many years called 
the late Director of the Society of nti- 
quaries his intimate friend. The first 
scholars of the country have chosen the 
Gentleman’s Magazine as the medium of 
communicating their observations to the 
world, and of corresponding with each 
other. When any difficulty has occurred 
to any of them in their studies; when 
any question has arisen respecting history, 
natural philosophy, theology, bibliogra- 
phy. criticism, architectural antiquities, 
&c. the readiest course of obtaining in- 
formation has been, to address a letter on 
the subject to Sylvanus Urban, Of course, 
the monthly compilation must have been 
miscellaneous in the highest degree ; and 
while many topics of superior importance, 
and of the most attractive nature, have 
been treated on with success; on the 
gther hand, many articles must occur 
which have been hastily written, many 
must present themsclves which are now 
obsolete, relating to temporary matters 
and affairs of ephemeral interest ; many, 
which to certain readers may have been 
fraught with gratification, cannot but have 
been deemed by others insipid or trifling : 
—an idea, therefore, struck the mind of 
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a gentleman of great learning, and con- 
summate taste, that a selection from the 
multitudinous articles which form the an+ 
nual volumes of so extensive a series, 
might be aa acceptable present to the 
public, This gentleman was the historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Says Mr. Gibbon ina letter to 
Mr. Nichols, dated Lausanne, Jan, 24, 
1792 ; ‘‘ 1am tempted to embrace thia 
opportunity of suggesting to you the idea 
of a work, which must be surely well 
received by the public, and would rather 
tend to benefit than to injure the propries 
tors of the Gentleman’s Magazine. That 
voluminous series of more than threescora 
years, now contains a great number of 
literary, historical, and miscellanecus ar 
ticles of real value: they are at present 
buried ina heap of temporary rubbish ; 
but if properly chosen and classed, they 
might revive to great advantage in a new 
publication of a moderate size.. Should 
this idea be adopted, few men are better 
qualified than yourself to execute it with 
taste and judgment.”—The hint was not 
lost. Mr. Nichols, however, is not the 
editor of the present work, which is cer 
tainly conducted very creditably to him 
whoever he is. His preface is dated at 
Oxford, where the work is printed, and 
we think it right to let him speak for hime 
self. 


It will be generally allowed, that a smalk 
and judicious selection from a very voluminous 
and miscellaneous work, cannot be made 
without some labour and difficulty. The 
Editor, while he endeavours to graufy the 
various tastes of his readers, must eceasionally 
teel a considerable degree of embarrassment, 
aud in his moments of hesitation will be 
ready to exclaim, 

Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis quod tu, 
jubet alter. 

It was thought proper to confine the selece 
tion to three volumes of a moderate size. This 
necessarily ebliged the Eaitor to take those 
articles ouly, which, to bis judgment, ap= 
peared, on the whole, to be the most useful, 
curious, and interesting. 

Al! matters of a temporary nature are omit- 
ted. With respect to the omission of articles 
in BIOGRAPHY and TOPOGRAPHY, the Editor 
can ouly say that many of the former are 
written in a basty manner, and though ca- 
tious as detached notices and me:noranda 
while remaining in their original state, are 
scarcely worth reprinting : many of the latter, 
to say th: least of them, are of very doubtful 
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authority. It may be here remarked, that 
what has been said with respect to the articles 
in BioGRaray, is applicable to the omission 
of many of those on other subjects. 

The articles are classed under their ee 
priate heads; a method which the Editor 
conceived would be more convenient and 
pleasant to the reader, than if they had been 
presented to him in an indigested mass, in no 
other order than according to their priority of 
publication in the original work. The daie 
of the magazine from which each article is 
taken, is noticed at the end of it, by which 
means the reader, should he think proper, 
will be enabled, without trouble, to refer to 
the original; which will always retain its 
value, and which cannot be superseded by 
any selection or abridgment. For the greater 
facility of finding any particular article, or 
any subject noticed in any article, there is 
given atable of contents at the beginning, 
and a full index at the end of each volume. 

The work forms, undoubtedly, one of 
the best parlour-window looks extant ; 
and yet it will not disgrace the shelves of 
any library whatever. 

The first volume contains ‘‘ Researches 
historical and antiquarian.” The second, 
*¢ 1, Ancient and modern literature, criti- 
cism, and philology. 2. Philosophy and 
natural history.” The third, Letters 
to and from eminent persons. 2. Mis- 
cellaneous articles, including anecdotes of 
extraordinary persons, useful projects and 
inventions, &c. &c."-—We shall occasion- 
ally present our readers with specimens 
from several, if not from ail of these 
tlasses. 

Vol. I. p.48. The following letter is 
curious ; but Mr. Green might have added 
that on the delivery of a needle and thread 
to every member of Queen's College 
{where dinner is announced by sound of 
trumpet), the Bursar says to each student, 
© take this and Le thrifty.” 


Mr. Urban, Oxford, Feb. 13. 

Speed, in the life of Henry V. (Edit. 3.) 
tells us, that when he was Prince of Wales, 
** he came into lis father’s presence in a 
strange disguise, being in a ga:ment of blue 
satin, wrought full of eylet-loles, and at 
every eylet the neecile left hanging by the silk 
it was wrought with.” ‘This strange disguise 
has ofien puzzled me as well as the author ; 
and may be one reason why Rapin has taken 
no notice of it. But since my residence in 
this city, I have found the meaning of it in 
the following custom, oliserved annually on 
the feast of the Circnuscision, at Queen's 
College, where the Bursar gives to every 
member a necdle and thread, in remembrance 
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of the founder, whose name was Egglesfield, 
falsely deducing it from two ti: words, 
Aguille Fil, a needle and thread ; according 
to the custom of former times, and the doc. 
trine of rebusses. Egglesfield, however, is 
pure Saxon and not French ; and the founder 
of Queen's College was an Englishman, born 
in Cumberland. He was, however, confes 
sor to a queen of Dutch extraction, daughter 
to the Earl of Hainault and Holland; a cir- 
cuimstance which probably gave rise to the 
false derivation of his name. 

Now prince Henry having been a student 
in that college, this strange garment was pro- 
bably designed by him to express his academi- 
cal character, if it was not indeed his acade- 
mical habit, and such as was then worn by 
the sons of noblemen. In either case it was 
the properest habit he could appear in, his 
father being at that time greatly apprehensive 
of some trouble, from his active and ambi- 
tious temper, and afraid of his taking the 
crown from him, as he did at last; and the 
habit of a scholar was so very different from 
that of a soldier, in those days, that nothing 
could better efface the impressions the king 
had received against him, than this silent de- 
claration of his attachment to literature, and 
renunciation of the sword. 

Yours, &e. 

1756, March. G. S. Green. 
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A Dane's Excursions in Britain, By J. 
A. Anderson. vols. small 8vo. pp. 385, 
price gs. Matthews and Leigh, London; 
1809. 


Whew volumes, purporting to cone 
tain the remarks of a Foreigner on a subs 
ject with which we are so well acquaint. 
ed as we are with our own country, are 
presented to us, we open them with sen- 
timents of thankfulness to their author, 
Aware of the influence of national par. 
tiality, and self-love, not seldom con- 
cealed under the mask of patriotism, we 
incline rather to correct than indulge the 
expression of those emotions which we 
really feel, in contemplating the pow- 
er, the wealth, the enjoyments of this 
great kingdom, and the general character 
of its inhabitants. A stranger sees more 
acutely than we do the felicities or in- 
felicities of our country: he is free from 
the partialites under which we labour ; 
and even the effect of novelty is in his 
favour. A stranger may be supposed 
also to declare his observations more 
frankly, since he is withheld by no fear 
of giving offence; and we may venture 
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to trust him on occasions when we 
ought to suspect ourselves. 

We therefore in opening these vo- 
lumes anticipated a pleasure; and the 
rather, because Mr. Anderson was pre- 
viously known to us, as the author of 
“a Tour in Zealand,” or rather an ac- 
count of Lord Nelson’s battle of Cupen- 
hagen ; which had been received by the 
public with favour. To that favour we are 
beholden for the appearance of the pre- 
sent performance ; which contains a su- 
perficial and partial description of Lon- 


_don, with some of its environs; and of 


the towns, with their inhabitants, on the 
great northern road by Newcastle, to 
Edinburgh, The narrative ends abruptly ; 
leaving the account of Edinburgh incom- 
plete. This is no favourable symptom. 
Can that work have been carefully revi- 
sed, to fit it for the public eye, which 
is broken off as it were by violence? 
Yet we discover, as we suppose, marks 
of genuineness, in various parts; and 
having visited the same places as our 
Dane, we find our acquaintance with them 
renewed, while perusing his chapters. 
The volumes contain little that is not 
familiar toa well informed native. They 
present the pleasing side of our character, 


in general, and they are not debased with 


the disgusting vanity and foppery which 
offend us in too many French travellers. 

By way of specimen of Mr. Ander- 
son’s style, and not without intending a 
glance at the advantages enjoyed by ge- 
nius when it can consult nature as the 
prototype of its descriptions, we intro- 
duce our traveller’s account of Melrose- 
Abbey. 

« Who ean visit Melrose- Abbey by moon- 
light, without remembering those beautiful 
lines of Home ?— 

In such a place, at such an hour as this, 

If ancestry can be in aught believ’d, 

Descending spirits have convers'd with man, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown.” 

‘* Gothic ruins, and, perhaps, entire Go- 
thic buildings, appear to the greatest advan- 
tage by moonlight. The softness of the me- 
dium, through which they are then seen, 
gives them a peculiar beauty, which they do 
not possess by day. The wiultiplicd reflec- 
tion of the pointed arches and the fretted 
windows, the thought of what Melrose once 
was and what it fow is, the stilly calmness 


‘of the night, and the solemnity of the scene, 


all tend to excite emotions, than which the 
heart, feclingly alive to each fine impression, 
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can scarcely experience any more sublime in 
this life. Every one who makes the trial 
will find the goodness of that elegant poet 
Mr. Scott’s advice, in the Lay of the Ts 
Minstrel :— 

*¢ If thou woulst view fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the iuins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white 5 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower 5 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory 5 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 

Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair.” 


The sexton being now on the spot, [ ims 
mediately proceeded to view the interior of 
this matchless ruin, of which it would be 
the height of impertinence to offer a descrip~ 
tion, since it may, perhaps, ke doubted whee 
ther even the awe language of the first 
of living bards conveys an adequate idea of 
“© fair Melrose.” Happily the emotions, to 
which such a place can scarcely fail to give 
birth, suffered in no degree by the presence 
of the sexton, who acquitted himself in @ 
menner that might be worthy of imitation 
even by writing ciccrones. M. Kotzebue, 
shonld he ever condescen.! to favour the world 
with some volumes of Travels in’ Britain, 
would do well to intrust this sexton with the 
delightful task of describing, Melrose-Abhey ; 
for that German wit's favourite manner of 
describing certainly affords ample grounds of 
presumpuon, that the British reader would 
prefer the unaffected language of the Scottish 
sexton. He possessed suflicient feeling to 
admire the beauties of his abbey, and he 
proved himself equally capable of relishing 
and of applying, with much diserimination 
and taste, the noble strains, which will ren- 
der the name of Melrose dear long after it 
shall not have left ** a wreck behind.” How 
different were my sensations upon this ocra+ 
sion to what they were when I for the first 
time visited Westminster-Abbey! There was 
no stopping the English sexton to get any 
useful information ; on he went, describing, 
ina manner which, as Goldsmith observes, 
only teaded to wrap the subjectin greater 
obscurity. The Melrose sexton too made 
frequent and long pauses, but not for the 
purpose of riveting my whole attention to an 
old bead-roll of names and dates; he did se 
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with the view of enabling me, at my own 
pleasure, to follow the different chains of 
thought, which naturally issned from a con- 
templation of the multitudinons objects that 
extort or court admiration. As the chaucel 
must be deemed the most interesting part of 
the abbey, so the sexton appeared to singular 
advantage on this spot. He pointed out the 
exquisite workmanship of the eastern win- 
dow, with a felicity of expression, which 
would not have disappointed the most san- 
guine hopes even of John Murdo.* He en- 
lirged in an ynstudied manner on the pri- 
meval beauty of the abbey, at times looking 
up to the arch which no longer mocked the 
rudeness of boisterous scasons ; thus he invo- 


luntarily reminded me of what Melrose soon | 
will be. He then removed the dust, which 


covered a curious marble stone, the top of 
which displays a great variety of shells, form- 
ing, as it were, a kind of mosaic work. 


Beneath the stone lay Waldeve, one of the | 


early abbots, who, as Mr. Scott reimarks, 
died in the odour of sanctity. Pointing to 
the north, the sexton observed, ‘* that’s the 
ed of Michael Scott ; and here” (placing 

imself in an easterly direction, and raising 
his fine manly figure and voice), ‘* here lies 
Douglas, who fought Percy.” 

At Edinburgh our author ‘ did not so- 
licit admission into the castle,” yet from 
its heights he might have seen improved 
the view he admires below. At the thea- 
tre he instances his fortune, in having 
met with one of ‘‘ those females who buy 
this day’s meal withthe price of last night’s 
sin.” Alas, the number of that descrip- 
tion is too considerable !—yet to the ho- 
nour of the northern metropolis, we 
must add, that vice in deference to public 
morals, observes certain restraints, and is 


not open to the detection »f every stran- | 


We might accompany Mr. Anderson 
further, on our own Island; but the in- 
terest we take in the welfare of Denmark, 
inclines us to pay particular attention to 
sentiments which he purposely introduces 
relative to that country, ina note. 
his feelings in respect to it just? And, if 
they are, what has been the effect of 
these evils on Danish politics, and on the 
conduct of the Court of Denmark to- 
wards Britain in particular ? 

I scarcely knew how to express my joy, 
when I heard, some time ago, that Den- 
mark no Jonger continued in a_ situation 
scarcely less derogatory to the dignity of the 
Sovereign than revolting to the feelings of 


* The architect of the abbey. 
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| the people. On the authyrity of a gentleman 
| recently arrived from Copenhagen, his Da- 
nish Majesty was stated to have -dismissed 
all the Germans in his civil and military ser- 
| vice, and even to have prohibited the use of 
ithe German tongue within the precincts of 
his court, &ce. &c. &e. In the elation of 
my heart, I exclaimed, ‘* Thank God! my 
native country is set free from o'd, heredita- 
ry, and corrupt rulers—from personages who 
| governed by rote—from the creatures of in- 
| trigue, or, at best, the creatures of form and 
| precedent—from the feeble beings, who will 
| only suffer men to serve the country according 
their pedigrees—contemners of merit and 
| personal acquirements—scoffers at the divi- 
nity of talents—to whom, melancholy to re- 
lect! the fate of Europe has been intrusted 


for the last twenty years, and in whose hands 
the cause of regular Government and nation- 
al independence has been placed, at a mo- 
ment when all the bad passions of man’s na- 
ture were let loose against them, and had 
armed all the genius of a mighty people for 
their I_ thus._ exttrava- 
'gantly aejoiced in the political annihi+ 
lation of monstrous swarms of German Prin- 
ces, Parade-Generals, Statesmen, Courtiers, 
Ambassadors, Financiers, Counsellors, Dis 
vines, Poets, Philosophers, Astronomers, Ci- 
villians, Economists, Tutors, Directors, Pau- 
pers, Butchers, Quacks, Valets-de-Chambre, 
Running Footmen, Excisemen, Barber-Sur- 
geons, Cooks, Fiddlers, Horse-breakers, L.and- 
surveyors, Itinerant Preachers, Pedlars, Beare 
leaders, Supercargoes, &c. &c. 


The whole of this philippic is too long 
for transcription. Surely a kingdom go- 

verned by strangers, instead of by natives 
| is neither more nor less than a monster 
, in politics. Yet we fear, that Denmark 
| is not the only continental state which 
| may be thus described, and, that to some- 
thing of the same kind, other countries 
_ her neighbours, may attribute, in part, 
_ the severity of those calamities that have 
_ astonished the world, 
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The Rudiments of Chemistry ; illustrated 
by Experiments and eight Copper-plate 
Engravings of Chemical Apparatus. By 
Samuel Parks ; Pp. 300, Price 5s. Boards. 
Lackington aud Co, London: 1810. 

Tuis is a useful little manual; and 
forms an intelligible introduction to the 
knowledge of the principles of chemistry, 
and of many chemical facts. We do not 
know that we can describe it better thay 


by adopting the words of the author, 
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Morley's Cheap and Profital® Manure, 


The principal chemical facts are here print-_ 
ed in a larger type, and nuthbered progressive- 


ly. These should be considered as axioms to 
be treasured up in the myhd of the student, 
asa foundation for the superstructure of all 
his future chemical attainments ; they should 
therefore be read first without any attention 
to the smaller type ; for, as one position fre- 
quently arises as it were from others that pre- 
cede it, the connection of the whole will be 


_ we must leave to better judges, 


more readily perceived by this method, and | 


the facts remembered with more certainty. 


All the illustrations and experiments are | 
given ina smaller lewér, which distinguishes | 


these sufficiently froin the axioms. They are 
printed immediately under the respective 
axioms which they serve to elucidate ; and, 
being thus connected, the rational of each ex- 
ample will be at once understood by the sta- 
dent. This part of the plan is the most 
striking feature peculiar to this book, in 
which it differs essentially fron: the Chemical 
Catechism, where the experiments stand un- 
connected with the work ; in order. that the 
student might exercise his ingenuity and 
memory, to discover the different laws of na- 
ture by which they are governed. 

A series of engravings exhibiting the 
most necessary chemical implements is 
aunexed, which adds to the usefulness 
of the work. It bids fair, therefore, to 
answer the purposes of the author, 
“‘ where the young people are encouraged 
“ by the preceptor to perform the experi- 
“ ments alone, and to make themselves 
“ thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
“ ples on which they are founded.” 


Cheap and Profitalle Manure, Sc. Plain 
and easy Directions for preparing, and (for 
the) Method of using an excellent Compost 
for manuring Arable, Meadow, and Pas- 
ture Lands, &e. By John Morley, of 
Blickling. Second Edition. 8yvo. Pp. 72. 
Price 7s. Stevenson, and Matchett, Nor- 
wich : 1810. 

Tue title to this work exceeds by 
much what the laws of title-making in 
our day, admit; we have therefore, 
abridged it, considerably. The author 
recommends—to collect all the earth that 
can be obtained from the headlands, from 
beneath the fences, &c. of a field, to mix 
lime with it, to cover it up with mould, 
in the form of a ridge, and to let it lie 
two, three, or four months, then to cut it 
down in slices by a mattock, and to incor- 
porate the whole together by working it 
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very carefully, What claim this process 
may have to the title of ‘* a discovery,” 
To us it 
seems analogous to what we saw practised 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. M. has added a few slight remarks 
on other ingredients used for manure. 
Not long ago, we had occasion to terrify 
the good citizens of London, with the 
probability that their bones though safely 


‘inhumed, yet might contribute to fertilize 


the fields of the north: so active is our 
agriculture! Indeed that science ransacks, 
sea and Jand for means of ensuring the 
success of its labours; and distance of 
import or export proves no bar to its 
Operations. How else should the “ Blub- 
** ber of Whiales,’’ brought from the 
South Sea, perhaps, be employed by 
a Norfolk farmer, as ‘* a very rich in- 
“* gredient, as well for arable as pasture 
«* Jand,” or how should the ‘* sowing of 
‘** herring scales as they are taken from 
the herring houses’ be recommended, 
not only as manure, but to protect 
wheat from the ravages of vermin.” 

The necessity fur obtaining the most 
powerful manure in the most active form, 
may be strongly inferred {rom Mr. M’s, 
statement of the present impoverishment 


a 


| of the soil in Norfolk ;—and this hint 


we recommend as a matter of importance 
to the consideration of agriculturists. 

By the common mode of manuring for the 
turnipcrop, the quantity is nol now sufficient 
to force the plants, even on tolerably kind 
land, and much less so, on lands where the 
crop is at ail hazardous ; for it is the quantity 
and change of manure, that the same land 
now requires for a crop, which twenty or 
thirty years ago, would yield turnips in great 
abundance, and of a superior quality, witi= 
oul the assistance of any kind of manure 
whatever. And the great utility in obtaining 
a crop of this valuable root, entirely rests 
with the management ‘and mauuring the fal- 
lows intended for the same, to obtain a set of 
strong healthy plants, which nothing but a 
plentiful supply of manure, to which the soil 
Is a stranger, can possibly produce; and no 
one can entertain a doubt but this is oceasion~ 
ed by the frequent repetition of the turnips. 

Thus we see, that every good has its 
evil: the turnip husbandry is a source of 
prosperity to the Norfoik farmer, and the 
soil has always been deemed pecniiarly 
well suited to it; but if it exhausts the 
soil so much, the disadvaitage is ote 
vious. 
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Poems, consisting of Translations, from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian ; with some 
Originals. By Mrs. Ware, of Ware-Hill, 
Herts. Sm. 8vo. pp. 230. Price 4s. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies, London: 1809. 


a lady's taste for learuing in- 
duces her to ‘* acquire the dead languages 
by private study without instructor or as- 
sistant,” and when she writes, to be- 
guile hours of solitude, or to allay those 
of uncertainty,” hard is the heart of that 
critic who can examine her translation 
with severity, or scan her verses with 
rigour. If she left no domestic duty 
unfulfilled, while she listened to the 
promptings of the Muse, nor employed 
her pen when she should have employed 
her needle, she may be pardoneda few 
errors in a version from the Greek or 
Latin ; or a few harsh elisions and im- 
perfect forms of construction in her ori- 
ginal poems. With this introduction we 
shall allow this lady’s poetry to speak for 
itself. 

Ode X. Of the Second Book of Horace. 
Rectius Vives. 
To steer life’s toilsome course aright, 
Licinius, shun ambition’s height, 
Avoid the open seas ; 
Nor, while you dread the tempcst’s roar, 
‘Too cautious press the treacherous shore, 
And trust luxurious ease, 
Blest is the man whom favouring fate 
Ordains to love a middling state, 
And choose the golden mean 3; 
He shuns the sordid miser’s cares, 
The ills that wealti: from envy bears, 
To damp each splendid scene. 
The lofty pines are fore’d to bend ; 
‘When loud tempestuous storms descend, 
High towers to ruin drop ; 
The livid lightnings seldom spare, 
But mighty desolation bear, 
And blast the mountain’s top. 
The well-inform'd reflecting mind, 
Jn dark adversity resign’d, 
Suffers mild hope to cheer ; 
But, when prosperity’s full tide 
Leaves not a wish unsatisfied, 
Then wakes to cautious fear, 
The gloom of winter’s hideous hour, 
Js order’d by the same dread pow’r 
That wakes reviving spring ; 
Fortune, tho’ now our deadly foe, 
future benefits bestow, 
And choicest blessings bring. 
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Sometimes the Muses’ slumb’ring fire 

Apollo wakes, and tunes his lyre, 
Sometimes his bow’s unbent. 

When fortune’s frowns are most severe, 

Brave and undaunted still appear, 
With vigorous intent. 


Be wise, contract your eager sails, 

Too prone to swell with prosperous gales, 
And ride before the wind. 

To joy’s fantastic form we cleave, 

We clasp the shadow, nor perceive 
What danger lurks behind. 


From the verses addressed to “* a Huse 
band on Service,’’ we gather that he was 
in a military station.—This has betrayed 
our poetess in expressing her affection to 
her absent partner, into a transgression 
against Nature :—she speaks of straying, 


To hear the lone nightingale’s song in the vale, 

My heart, too responsive, suggests the sad 
tale— 

By the death-dealing tube that perhaps her 
lov’d mate 

Has been struck—and her notes are deploring 
his fate. 


We believe, that the male nightingales 
come over before the females, and dis- 
continue their song after the arrival of 
their mates: their notes, then, may be 
inviting, but they are not ‘‘ deploring ,” 
and certainly it is the cock that sings, 
Another pocm on a like subject, is dis- 
tinguished by an honourable benevolence, 
and affectionate constancy. 


ADDRESS TO PEACE. 
Sent to a Husland on Service. 


Come gentle Peace, and with thy smile 
Benignant, chase each gloomy fear ; 
The solitary hours beguile, 
And check the frequent starting tear. 


Thy suppliant hear, who fain would give 
To every suffering child of woe 

In calm contentment’s shade to live, 
Nor ever heartfelt sorrow know. 


Without thy aid, the blooming spring 
In vain exhales its fragrance round ; 
The larks and linnets harshly sing, 
And sweetest notes discordant sound, 


E’en when the summer's brightest ray, 
With animating warmth, again 
Makes teeming earth, in wild display, 


With flowers enamel evesy plain. 
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Her choicest frults see Autumn bears, 
In vain successive seasons rol! 5 

Nor sun nor varying season cheers 
The darksome winter of the soul, 


Friendship, with lenicnt hand, invites, 
But where is joy’s vivacious glow ? 
The social scene but ill delights 
The mind, where fears spontaneous growee 


Where sense and memory lend their aid 
To heighten every blessing past, 

And, if the future be survey’d 
To dread those blessings, as the laste 


Unerring Nature’s wary hand 
To every creature hath assign’d 
Alot, no murmuring can withstand, 
Or, by strict search, a better find. 


The herds that graze the verdant plain 
No spirit of rebellion shew ; 

The meek-cye’d flocks the downs maintain, 
No low’ring discontentment know. 


The fish, which thro’ the waters glide, 
Or birds that cleave the liquid air, 
Disdain not, with a sullen pride, 

To taste of bliss their destin’d share. 
The insect race, that creeps the ground 
Or flutters thro’ life’s transient day 
On bumish’d wing—is always found 
To act as Nature leads the way. 


But Man —tho’ blest with reason’s light, 

Heav’n’s choicest gift—if us’ with carey 

In disappointment’s gloomy right, 

Clasps to his breast the fiend Despair. 

Perambulations in London and its Envi- 
rons, comprehending an Historical Sketch 
of the ancient State and Progress of the 
British Metropolis, &e. In Leiters. De- 
signed for Young Persons. By Priscilla 
Wakefield. Sm. 8vo. pp. 516. Price 6s. Gd. 
Darton and Harvey, London. 1809. 

A compilation drawn by industry from 
other books, rather than by observation 
from experience. London is a city too 
vast to be surveyed by supposed perambu- 
lations at set times, and to be described in 
a series of letters, supposed to be written 
at the close of the day after such rambles. 

A discrimination between good and 
bad, between correct and therefore beau» 
tiful, and incorrect therefore clumsy, is 


Mr. Jennyns’s Observations, 


not to be expected in youth: but the. 


taste of youth should be guided in judging 
on streets, squares, public buildings, &c, 
by instructors of competent discernment, 
lest the errors they imbibe may vitiate 
their jw igment for the rest ef life, 
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Some Observations on the Statement and 
Evidence in the Fourth Report presented 
to the House of Commons, from the 
Committee on the Public Expenditure : 
containing an Examination into the Con- 
duct and Transactions of the Commission- 
ers for Dutch Prizes. By Joseph Clayton 
Jennyns. 8vo. pp. 175. Price 3s. 6d. 
Richardson, London, 1810. 


Noraine can be clearer than the 
duty of hearing both sides of a question, 
and of examining it in all its bearings, 
before a final judgment be passed on it. 
And though we disapprove of the employ 
ment of the word pride, and its deriva- 
tives in an honourable sense, generally 
speaking (as the fashion now is), yet 
there may be exceptions to our disape 
probation. The proud sense of honour, 
for instance, in individuals accused of 
mal-practices is a feeling, that we hope, 
will never be wanting in the breasts of 
Britons. ‘To the impuise of this, we 
look with confidence as to one of the 
guardians of public morals; because we 
believe, that in proportion to the power 
it maintains, will be the prevalence of 
integrity, personal, political or official. 


If this be just, then those who are 
charged with misconduct, and especially 
in cases of national trust, are bound to 
vindicate their conduct to the public; and 
to put the facts of the case into the 
possession of their compatriots, is a duty 
to themselves, to their posterity, and to . 
their country: to the character, the mo- 
rals, and the renown of the age they 
live in. 


Influenced by these, and similar con- 
siderations, when we gave the Keport of 
the Committee of the Hon. Houze of 
Commons, on the subject of the Com- 
missioners for Dutch Prizes *, we readily 
inserted as soon as it came to our hands 
afterwards, Explanatory Remarks drawn 
up, in behalf of those Commissioners.* 
Dissent from the opinion of a come 
mittee of the legislature, ought to be 
founded on tenable, and even strong. 
grounds. Yet to say, that on no occa- 
sion are the sentiments reported by such 
authority to be canvassed, is to deprive 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 2094 


also p. 518. 
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our public men, to whom information is 
of the utmost moment, of all means of 
obtaining, and directing to usefulness, 
whatever abilities or experience has not | 
centered in themselves. To confess 
our errors,” said Lord Mansfield, “ is 
but to acknowledge, that we are wiser to 
day than we were yesterday :" and Par- 
liameut itself in every session profits by 
this increase of wisdom; sometimes to 
invigorate former enaciments, som? times | 
to repeat and annul them altogether, 

Tie pamphlet before us is a laboured | 
apology for the conduct of the Dutch 
Commissioners, in their new, untried, 
aid almost unprecedented office. Wien | 
tuey undertook it, they could form bat 
a partial judgment on its duties, its la- 
bours, its extent, or its continuance ; 
and scarcely had they become acquainted | 
with it, when by the force of circum- 
stances they were fixed in it under a new 
character ; a character that required the 
usion of wisdom, knowledge, integrity 
and industry, to sustain it with dignity. 
Mr. Jeunyuas enters at large into the nature 
of the arduous duties they were called to 
discharge ; t!.e heavy responsibility under 
which they acted; the constraint they 
experienced from circumstances, and the 
different views under which a subject 
is beheld by anticipation, or while in 
progress, and by refiection, or when 
eoncluded. He thinks“i: hard that these 
gentlemen should suffer by the operation 
of alaw, made afier they bad brought 
the principal of their commissions to a 


* close ; but that they onght to be judged 


by the Jaws of the land, and of 
honour, as they stood, when they ac- 
cepted their trust, not as they now stand, 
urder the provisions of a subsequent 
statute. He has given some ingenious 
explanaticns of apparent errors ; and has 
stated some strong points, in opposition 
to the references of the Committee. But 
his performance has too visibly the air 
of a barrister’s special-pleading manner 
to please us ; it is deficient in simplicity - 
the reader should have been led to draw 
the inferences desired, by the force of his 
own convictions, rather than at the ex- 
press request of the learned advocate. 
Neither can ve congratulate Mr. J. on 
his freedom trom personal partiality, 
which he suffers in more than one place 
incautiously to betray him almost into 
invective. We can easily believe that 


Mr, Jennyns's Observations, 
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considerations of respect for ** the in- 
timate and esteemed friend of his father,” 
and for a gentleman for whom, ‘‘ from 
his early youth he has -entertained no 
other sentiments,” may induce him to 
' think favourably of the conduct of one 
commissioner. ‘The sentiment is com- 
' mendable ; for, what can be a more 
proper reward to a character formed by a 
Jong course of virtue ?—bat, why must 
he listen ‘ with no unwilling ears, to 
| murmurs of public disapprobation,” di- 
rected against another Commissioner, 
| whose friends, we suppose, have the 
same good opinion of him, that Mr. J. 
has avowed for his coadjutor, and from 
| the {same cause? This difference where 
there should be no distinction certainly 
does not carry with it even the air of 
candour or liberality, particularly when 
it is recollected that the odium is endea- 
voured to be cast upon one, solely because 
he stood forward to ‘‘do the state some 
service,” in reproving the laxity of public 
morals ; whilst the other—be his merits 
what they may—we only hear of from the 
ipse dizit of Mr. Jennyns. We have no 
personal knowledge of any of the gentle- 
en, yet we shall rejoice in their acquittal 
from every imputation. For, we esteem 
it a point of honour, gained to our go- 
vernment and nation, when it appears 
that persons to whom the character of 
our country has been entrusted, have 
conducted themseles, in a manner worthy 
the confidence that has been reposed in 
them. 

We can do no more on the present 
occasion, than refer those who have taken 
up a disadvantageous opinion of the 
conduct of the Dutch Commissioners, 
to the arguments in their favour adduced 
| in this publication :—their duty it seems 

is not yet over: they are still the depo- 
sitaries of some part of the national 
honour; and though we think, that 
blame attaches to the government, for 
not stating explicitly at first, with the 
rules that should govern their conduct, the 
remuneration allotted to their labours ;— 
and to themselves, in as much as they 
uever formed an item in the public bu- 
siness submitted to parliament, yet we 
think they are entitled to a candid ac- 
ceptance ef their Jabours, and to an 
impartial and unprejudiced consideration 
of whatever reasons and arguments may 


| be urged in their favour, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Pullishers ore particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Offices post-paid, the tit.es, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

Benjamin Thompson, Esq. of Nottingham, has 
in the press a Translation of M. Layesteries’ Ac- 
count of the Introduction of the Merino Race of 
Sheep into the several Countries of Eusope where 
they are naturalized. The work is accompanied 
with Notes relating to the mode of managing this 
valuable breed, which the Translator’s experience 
has enabled him to supply. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Mudford has completed his Translation of 
Bausset’s Life of Fenelon. There is no Lite of 
him in our own Language, and there had been 
only brief and superficial ones in the French, 
until M. Bausset, Bishop of Alais, prepared the 
present one, in three volumes cctavo, from origi- 
nal manuscripts of Fenelon and others. Jt con- 
tuins an interesting account of the controversy 
about Quictism, which was carried on witn such 
vehemence between Fenelon and Bossuet; and 
likewise much information that will be acceptable 
to the scholar, and to every admirer of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. 

BOTANY. 

The difficulty in procuring the dried specimens 
which accompany Mr. Amos’ Treatise on Grasses, 
having been hitherto so great as to have confined 
the circulation of that valuable work merely to 
the original subscribers, we have to state the re- 
moval of such difficulty, and that a number suffi- 
cient to meet the urgent demand of the public has 
beenat length prepared, and will very speedily be 
brought forward in a new edition. 

The Rev. Mr. Phelps has nearly completed his 
Botanical Calendar ; it is therefore expected very 
shortly to make its appearance. 

EDUCATION. 

Dr. Watson has nearly ready for publication a 
Theoretical and Practical View of the Instruction 
ofthe Deaf and Dumb ; containing hints for the 
correction of impediments in speech; together 
with a vocabulary. Illustrated hy numerous cop- 
per-plates, representing the most common objects 
necessary to be named. 

‘GEOLOGY. 

A Translatien of M. de Luc’s Travels in the 
North of Europe, will appear in the course of a 
few weeks. 

HISTORY. 

Mr.Ticken intends to publish a Historica} Atlas, 
ancient and modern, to consist of six select 
charts. 

A History of the Inguisition in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and ijlustrated by numerous plates, in a 
large quarto volume, is in the press. 

The Rev. Thomas Comber, A. B. Author of 
Memoirs of Dr. Comber, Dean of Durham, &c. 
18 preparing for publication the History of the Pa- 
Tisian Massacre of St. Bartholomew, wheggin all 
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the. minute circumstances of that sanguinary event 
are faithfully pourtrayed ; collected from unpub- 
lished manuscripts and other authentic sources. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. Smith is printing a Translation of Le Roy’s 
Instructions for Gouty and Rheumatic Persons. 

Dr. Latham has in the-press, Facts and Opi- 
nions concerning Diabetes 

Mr. Lee. Surgeon, of Shields, will shortly pub- 
lish an Essay on Mortification. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

An avthentic Narrative of Four Years Residence 
at Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands in the 
South Seas, by a Gentleman who went thither in 
the Duff, composed from his own relation by a 
Clergyman, is in the press. 

Inthe press, aLetter to Sir John Nicholl, on 
his late Decision against a Clergyman, for refusing 
to bury the Child of a Dissenter ; with a Preface 
addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England. By a Clergyman. 

In the press, the Letters of Madame la Marquise 
du Deffand to the Hon. Horace Walpole, from 
the year 1766 to 1780. To these are added some 
Letters from the same Lady to Voltaire, from the 
originals at Strawberry-Hill. A Life of Madame 
du Dessand, by the Editor, will be prefixed, with 
Notes, &c. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Cumming has: 
committed to the press a new and enlarged edition 
of his important Observations on the different 
Properties of Cylindrical and Conical Whee%s, to 
which he has attached a Supplement, elucidatory 
of the national advantages to be expected from the 
investigations of the select committees appointed 
to take into consideration the acts now in force 
regarding the use of broad ‘wheels, &c. with such 
extracts from their Reports as relate to that sub- 
ject. This work is in an advanced state of for- 
wardness, and wiil appear in the course of the 
present month. 

Mrs. Smith will shortly publish the Female 
Economist, or a Plain System of Cookery, for the 
use of private familes. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

A new Edition, being the 33d, of Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, isin considerable forwardness. The letter- 
press has undergone a complete revision, and the 
language is so far altered as not to offend the 
most delicate ear; and, beside other improve- 
ments, it will be illustrated by a series of en- 
gravings, in outline, from original drawings from 
antique statues, &c. 

NOVELS. 

Early in February will be published, in one 
vol. 8vo., price 7s. A Sequel to the Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker, a Novel found amongst a 
collection of old manuscripts, and universally al- 
lowed by the numerous literary characters who 
have perused it +o b> the production of the late 
Dr. Tobias Smolie:, Author of the History of 
England, Roderick Random, &c. Printed at 
the Philanthropic, for Mr. John Kerr, Lambeth. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Cr. Binns, of Lancaster, formerly Head Master 
of Ackworth Scnool, hes lately finished a new 
English Grammar, upon which he has been ene 
gaged at intervals during many ycars, 
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POETRY. 

Mr. Cumberland’s Poem on the Death of 
Christ has not been to be procured for some time, 
but we understand that a new edition (being the 
seventh) is now nearly finished printing. 

Mr. Pratt is in great forwardness with his Poem 
ealled the Lower World, occasioned by the Speech 
of Lord Erskine in the House of Peers, on the 
reading of the Bill for preventing wanton and ma- 
licious cruelty to animals. The same gentleman 
announces his inteation, also, to give the public 
the long-promised Specimens of the Poetry of 
Joseph Blacket (a part of whose history and 
‘writings we inserted in Panorama, vol. vi. p.141), 
a self-educated genius of great power and richness, 
with a portrait that offers a very striking resem- 
blance of that extraordinary young man. 

THEOLOGY, 


The Author of the Refuge has in the press, a 

Piece on the Sufferings of Christ. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. Coley Illingworth, F. A. S. will 
shortly publish, in a quarto volume, illustrated by 
several engravings, a Topographical Account of 
the Parish of Scampton, in Lincolnshire, and of 
the Roman Antiquities lately discovered there. 

TRAVELS.» 

Robert Steele, Esq. of the Royal Mcsrines, will 
publish in an octavo volume, a Tour through the 
Atlantfc, or Recollections from Madeira, the 
Azores, and Newfoundland, including the Period 
of Discovery, Produce, Manners and Customs of 
each, &c.; with a chart. 

Mr. Hamilton’s Travels in Syria and Egypt 
May very soon be expected. 

A Tour through the Central Counties of Eng- 
land, namely, Worcester, Staffurd, Leicester, and 
Warwick, including their Topography, and Bio- 
graphy, will shortly appear in a royal quarto vo- 
lume, embellished with twenty-four clegant 
plates. 

A new edition of Purchas’ Pilgrims will shortly 
Appear, printed in quarto, uniform with the best 
editions of the English Chronicles. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE. 

General View of the Agriculture of Surrey, 
drawn up for the Board of Agriculture. By W. 
Stephenson, 8vo. 15s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Herculanensia; or Archeological and Phitolo- 
gical Dissertations, containing a Manuscript found 
among the ruins of Herculanaeum ; and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to H.R, H. the Prince of 
Wales, royal 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Every Builder his own Surveyor ; or the Build- 

er’s Vade Mecum. Ry R. Jones, 8vo. 6s, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By 
the Rev. W. Beloc, Translator of Herodotus, &c. 
A vol, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A Histo.y of the Political fLife of the Re. Hon. 

William Pitt; including some account of the 
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times in which he lived. By John Gifford. Il. 
lustrated by two finely-engraved portraits of Mr, 
Pitt ; one from the bust executed by M Flaxman, 
the otherfrom the most approved original picture, 
3 vol. soyal 4to. 81. 8s. boards, 

The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, K. B. ftom 
his Lordship’s manuscripts. By the Rev, James 
Stanier Clarke, F.R. S. Librarian to the Prince, 
and Chaplain to H. R. H.’s Household, and John 
M‘Arthur,' Esq. LL. D. late Secretary to Admi+ 
ral Lord Viscount Hood. Hlustrated by nume- 
rous engravings and fac-similes. 2 vol imperial 
Ato. 91. 9s. boards. 

Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, Lives of Eminent 
Men, connected with tie History of Religion im 
England, from the commencement of the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution, selected and illustrated 
with Notes. By Christopher Worksworth, M. A. 
Dean and Rector of Bocking, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dedicatet, by permission, to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 6 vol. 8vo. 31. 15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry, illustrated by 
experiments, and eight copper-plate engravings 
of chemical apparatus. By Samuel Parkes, Au- 
thor of the Chemical Catechism, &c. 18mo. 5s. 
boards. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


M. Fabri Quintilliani de Institutione Oratoria 
librt ducdecimo, recisis que minus necessaria 
videbantur. Editio nova studicsorum usibws acs 
commodata et in plurimis locis optimosum libro- 
rum fide emendata. Curante Jacobo Ingram, 
S.T. B. Coll. Trin. Oxon. Soc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

DRAMAS. 

Not at Home; a dramatic Entertainment, as 
performed by the Drury-Lane Company at the 
Lyceum. By R.C. Dallas, Esq, 2s. 

Il Pastor Fido; or, the Faithful Shepherd. A 
Pasto:al Tragi-Comedy, attempted in English 
blank verse, from the Italian of Signor Cavalier 
Giovanni Baitista Guarini. 12mo. 7s, boards. 

EDUCATION. 


A New aud Improved Grammar of the English 
Tongue, for the use of Schools. By W. Haslitt. 
i8mo, 2s. 

GBOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical and Historical View of the 
World, exhibiting a complete delineation of the 
natural and artificial features of each county ; and 
a succinct narrative of the origin of the different 
nations, their political revolutions, and progress 
in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The 
whole comprising all that is important in the 
geography of the globe, and the history of man 
kind. By John Bigland, Author of Letters on 
Ancient and Modern History, &c. 5 vol. Svo 
3l. 13s. 6d. boards, 

HISTORY. 


An Essay on the Study of the History of Eng« 
land. By Major Samuel Dales, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Volumes Vil and VIII, to complete Sets in 8vo. 
of The History of Greece. By Wiiliam Mitford, 
Esq. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Volume IX, for the year 1807, yf the Asiatic 
Annual Register; or, a View of Hindostan, and 
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of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Asia 
1807, 8vo. 18s. boards. 

An Historical Chart of the Reign of his present 
Majesty George JIT. from his Accession, 25th 
Oct. 1760, to the commencement of the Jubilee 
Yeas, 25th Oct. 1809. By W. Ticken, los. 6d. 
or mounted on rollers, 14s. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Cursory Remarks on the Prevention, Causes, 
and Treatment of Fever ; occasioned by the re- 
centoccurrence of an Epidemic Disorder in Ayles- 
bury, and its neighbourhood. By David Uwins, 
Member of the Royal Coilege of Physicians, Lon- 
don, and Author of the Medical Articles in Dr. 
Gregory’s Cyclopedia, 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Strictures on Clerical Education in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By the Rev. W. Cockburn, 3s. 

Choix Histonque et Littéraire sur l’Origine des 
Arts et des Sciences. Par N. Hamel, 12mo. 
5s, 6d. 

The Provhecies of Johanna Southcott, of dread- 
fal Judgments that are to faii on this Nation in 
the year 1810, animadverted on by R. Hann, 6d. 

The Elements of Book-Keeping by Single or 
Double Entry ; comprising several Sets of Books, 
arranged according to present Practice. By J. 
Morrison, Acct. 8vo. 7s. ; 

Reason v. Passion 3 or, an impartial Review of 
the Dispute between the Public and the Proprie- 
tors of Covent-Garden Theatre, 2s. 

Lettres de Mademviselle de Lespinasse, écrites 
depuis l'année 1773 juspu’a l’anuée 1776, 3 tom. 
15s. 

The Fruits of Reflexion; or, Moral Remem- 
brances on various Subjects. By M:s. Helme, 2 
vol. 12mo. 9s. 

A Scourge for the Adulterers, Duellists, Game- 
sters, and Self-Murderers of 18103 including Oc- 
casional Thoughts connected with the Subjects, 
2s. 

The Hue and Cry, Murder! Murder! Mur- 
der! The Snakes in the Grass found, or the As- 
sassin shot to the Heart, 2s. 

The Examiner examined; or, Logic vindi- 
cated. By a Graduate, 2s. 

A correct Report of the last enacted War Export 
and Import Duties of Customs and Drawback oa 
Drugs, Ciiemicals, Oils, and Perfumery, 3s. 6d. 

Little Dramas for Young People, cn Subjects 
taken fiom English History 5 intended to promote 
among the rising generation an early love of vir- 
tue and their country. By Mrs. B, Hoole, 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the best System of Female 
Education ; or, Boarding-Schocl and Home Edu- 
cation attentively considered. By J. L. Chirol, 
one of his Majest;’s Chaplains at the Fr. Royal 
Chapels, St. James’s Palace. 

An Analysis of Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding. By Edward Olivier, 
D. D. formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
in Cambridge, 4to. 5. 


Indian Vade-Mecum ; or Complete Guide to | 


Gentlemen intended for the Civil, Military, or 
Naval Service of the East India Company. By 
Capt. Thomas Williamson, Author of the Wild 
Sports of the East, &c. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 8s. 
boards. Dedicated to the Hon. Court of Direce 
tors of the East India Company, 
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NOVELS. 

The Ruins of Tivoli: a Romance. By Frances 
Clifford. 4 vols. 11. 

The Discarded Daughter, By Eugenis de Ae- 
ton. 4 vols. ll. Qs. 

The Gray Friar and the Black Spirit of the 
Wye ; a Romance. By J. English, Esq. 2 vols. 
10s. 

Convent of Grey Penitents, or the Apostate 
Nun: aRomance. By Miss Wilkinson. 2 vols. 
10s. 

The Castle of Arragon, or the Banditti of the 
Forest : a Romance. By Miss Smith. 4 vols. 1L 

La Nouvelle Arcadie; ou, l’Intérieurde deux 
Familles. Par Auguste la Fontaine, 4 vols. 16s, 

The Houses of Osma and Almeria, or Cone 
vent of Ildefonso: a Tale. By Regina M. Roche, 
3 vols. 18s. 

The Nocturnal Minstrel; or, The Spirit of 
the Wood. By Mrs. Sleath. 2 vols. 10s. 

Truth in the Garb of Fiction; or, Sketches 
from Real Life. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Beau Monde, or, Scenes in Fashionable 
Life. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. ; 

Amoroso: founded on Fact. By F. Dudley. 
2 vols. 10s. 

A Winter in Edinburgh, or the Russian Bro- 
thers. By Honoria Scort. 3 vols. 15s. 

Euphronia, or the Captive: a Romance, By 
Mr. Norris. 3 vols. 15s. 

Scenes in Feudal Times. 
4 vols. 16s. 


By R.H. Wilmot. 


PHILOLOGY. 

A Vocabulary of the Persian, Arabic, and 
English; abridged from the quarto edition of 
Richardson’s Dictionary as edited by Charies Wil- 
kins, Esq. L.L.D. F.R.S. royal 8vo. 11. 16s, 
boards. 


POETRY. 

The Lost Child, a Christmas Tale, founded en 
Fact. 12mo. 3s. 

Philemon; or, the Progress of Virtue; a Poem, 
By W.L. Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 14s. 

Courtship at Oxford, with other Poems. 1s, 

The Popish Divan, or Political Sanhedrim: 9 
Satirical Poem. By Erinaceous. 4s. 6d. 

Poems, Comic and Hudibrastic. By W. C. 
Oulton. 8vo. Qs. 

Wallace; or, the Fight of Faikirk; a Metri- 
cal Romance. to. 5s. boards. - 

The Opeeiad : a Satire. By a Mad Bull, 1s, 

The Gobbling Groom: a Tale of Dunse, By 
R. O. Fenwick, Esq. 4to. 1§s. 

A Poetical Pantheon; or Fabulous History of 
the Heather: Gods and illustrious Heroes, By W. 
R, Johnson, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Of the Education of the Poor; being a first 
Part of a Digest of the Reports of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor. 8vo, 5s. 

Seven Cha.ges, given to Grand Juries, at the 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace. 2s. 6d. 

The High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the 
Depreciation of Bank Notes. By David Ricardo, 
8v0. Qs, 

POLITICS, 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Ellenborough, 
occasioned by his Charge to the Jury, on the 
Trial of the King against F, and D. Wright, and 
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Mary Ann Clarke. 
M. P, 1s. 

The Real State of England in 1809. 4s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Conduct of France to- 
wards America ; illustrated by Cases desided in 
the Council of Paris. By L. Goldsmith. ~ 

Short Remarks on the State of Parties at the 
close of the Year 1810. Is. 

A Letter to the Earl Camden, containing a full, 
correct, and authentic, Narzative of the Transac- 
tions connected with the late Duel. By the Rt. 
Hon. George Canning. 2s. 

The Nature and Extent of the Demands of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, fu.ly explained, im Stric- 


By G. L. Wardle, Esq. 


tures on Mr, Parnell’s History of the Penal | 


Laws. 
S8vo. 7s. 


By the Rt. Hon. Patrick Duigenan, Mé P, 


THEOLOGY, 

A Sermon, preached before his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Clergy, at Malton, in 
August 1809. By the Rev. S.Smith, A.M, 2s. 

Divine Justice, a Sermon preached before the 
Associated Churchmen, Hampshire. By S. 
Sleigh. Is. 

Sermons on various relative Duties. By G. 
Lawson, D. D. 3s. 6d. 

The Obligarion and Utility of Public Worship: 
a Discourse delivered at the opening of the Old 
Jewry Ctapel, Jewin Street, Dec. 10. By A. 
Rees, D.D. F.R.S. Is. 

Preparations for the Holy Order of Priests ; or, 
Words of Ordination and Absolution explained, 
in a Charge delivered previously to an Ordination. 
By G, J. Huntingford, D.D. Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, and Warden of Winchester College. 2s. 6d. 

An Abridgement of Pearson’s Exposition of the 
Creed, intended forthe use of Schools. By the 
Rev. Charles Burney, LL.D. 12mo. 8s. boards, 

A Course of Lectures, containing a Description 
and Systematic Arrangement of the Several 
Branches of Divinity. By. H. Massh, D.D. 
F.R.S. 3s. 

The Crown of pure Cold, and Patriotism our 
surest Bullwark; being the Substance of two 
Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of All 
9 Maidstone. By the Rev. D. Finch, A.M. 
2s. 6d. 

The Fourtain of living Waters: a Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, on 
Sunday, May 14, 1809. By the Rev, Charles 
Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s Cotlege, Cam- 
bridge. Is. 

Eight Sermons, preached at the Hen. R. 
Boyle’s Lecture, in the Year 1802. By R. Bent- 
ley. 8vo. 10s. 

The Virtuous Claims of Humanity : a Sermon, 
preached in the Chapel at Mill Hill, Nov. 29, 
1809. By T. Jervis. Is. 6d. ; 

Fifty-two Sermons, upon several Occasions. 
By S.Scattergood. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4d. 

Sermons preached Oct.-25, (Jubilee). 
_ TheRev. H. Hellingworth’s, A.M. atthe Parish 
Church of Hartlepool, Durham. Is. 

The Rev. J. Churchill's, at Henley-upon- 
Thames. Is: 6d. 

The Rev. T. Jones’s in the Parish Church of 
Creaton. Is. 

The Rev. W. Marsh’s, preached at the Parish 
Church of St. Lawrence, Reading, Berks. Is. 

The Rev. W. Jay’s, preachec in Argyle Chapel, 

*h. Is. 6d. 
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The Rev. S_ Pizgott’s, at St. James’ Church, 

Latchford, Warrington. Is. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Cardigan ; exhihiting the Political, Military, and 
Ecclesiast:cal [listory of its Inhabitants, their 
Manners, Laws, and Customs, from the earliest 
Period to the Reign of Henry the Eighth; to- 
gether with the Mineralogical and Agricultural 
| State of the Country, its Parochial History, Ge- 
| nealogical and Heraldic Records, &c. To which 

is added, a copious Appendix of curious and in- 
teresting Documents. By Samuel Rush Mey- 
| rick, A.B. of Queen’s College, Oxford. Royal 
4to. On superfine wove paper, and hot-pressed, 
| dedicated by permission, to the Rev. Septimus 

Collinson, D. D., &c, and illustrated by 20 en- 

gravings, by Storer and Greig. 11. 4s. 

Perambulations in London and its Environs ; 
| comprehending a historical Sketch of the ancient 
| State and Progress of the British Metropolis, a 
concise Description of its present State, Notices 
ef eminent Persons, and a short Account of the 
surrounding Villages. In Letters, designed for 
young Persons. By Priscilla Wakefield. With 
Eight engraved views of the principal public 
buildings, anda plan of London. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, ARMS, &c. BY AN ARM- 
MAKER, 

A very remarkable instance of ingenuity is 
now made known to the public, in the person 
of Mr. John Morrison, now living in Hol- 
born, near Brook Street. This person had the 
misfortune to lose both his arms by the dis- 
charge of a canuon; and torelieve, in some 
measure, that dreadful misfortune, he has in- 
vented supplementary arms, so well adapted 
to use for alinost all the purposes of life, that 
the absence of the original limbs is wonder- 
fully supplied. We understand that he can 
pick upsmall articles from the ground, and 
can even hold a penin his artificial hand. The 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, convinced of the 
great ingenuity and utility of these contrivan- 
ces, and sensible of their importance to seas 
faring men, and others exposed to mutilation, 
in times like the present, especially, have be- 
stowed on Mr. Morrison a denation of forty 
guineas, with their silver medal. We presume 
that in making this case more public, we do 
no small service to gentlemen of the faculty, 
who may have occasion to recommed their pa- 
tients to the best substitutes for natural mem- 
bers, as well as to patients themselves, of all 
ranksin life, to whom such assistances of the 
most serviceable kind must be extremely de- 
sirable, as well as toa person whose ingenuity 
has triumphed over privations, that would 
have sunk most men into utter despondency. 
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CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND INSTI- 
TUTIONS : 


AND PRESENT ADMINISTRA- 

TION OF. 

Among the most necessary as well as the 
most important subjects of a benevolent na- 
ture that are intended for parliamentary dis- 
cussion and determination, in the present ses- 
sion, is Mr. Wilberforce’s proposed « Bill 
for the registering and securing of Charitable 
Donations for the Benefit of Poor Persons in 
England.” This has been printed by order 
of the House of Commons, and circulated 
asa plan, for public consideration. The pro- 
ptiety of this will be evident, if we reflect on 
the great variety of appointments under which 
charitable donations have been established by 
their founders. Some of them are ancient 
institutions, and partake of the manners of 
their times: some have been mace by per- 
sons who had in view different objects from 
what might be supposed at first sight : some 
are restricted in their benefits to places and 
parishes, and conform to the customs and 
prevailing ideas of those places: some are 
confined to families, to professions, or call- 
ings, or to other descriptions of persons, 
These distinctions cannot be too generally 
known. 


REGISTRY, 


The different value of many estates, by 
which charities are supported, when estima- 
ted in money value at this day, to what it 
was when originally allotted to charita- 
ble purposes, renders inquiry necessary, with 
an appeal to the equity of their present pos- 
sessors Or conservators. Of very few estates 
destined! to benevolence, is their whole value 
directed solely to answer all the purposes of 
their appointment, and in the fullest extent. 
More good might be done by most. Of others, 
the very remembrance is extinct: they sus- 
tained this character formerly ; but now are 
passed into other properties. Certainly the 
civil wars in the seventeenth century, by in- 
troducing, in many places, inextricable con- 
fusion, occasioned irrecoverable losses ; by 
driving families from one country to another 
ata great distance, they interrupted the de- 
scent of many charitable donations. Nor are 
these the only reasons, that might be adduced 
for giving a national establishment by way of 
record, to charities of every description. The 
abuse of patronage is not one of the smallest 
grievances under which they labour. Even 
noble families have not thought themselves 
demeaned by placing their children, as nomi- 
nal incumbents in some of these institutions, 
while the duty was performed by deputy. 
Were all known on this subject that actually 
exists, the public voice would fill some, who 
boast of honourable.descent, with shame. 
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Mr. Wilberforce’s bill proposes that all 
deeds, wills, and other instruments whereby 
any charity or charitable donation for the be- 
benefit.of any poor persons in any place in 
England and Wales hath been, or shall be, 
founded, benefited or increased, shall be re- 
gistered in the office of the clerk of the peace 
forthe county in which such poor persons 
shall be situate, in books to be purposely 
provided ;—and where the originals cannot 
now be found, the best authenticated ex- 
tract, or minute, that can be obtained :—un- 
der the penalty of £50, on the trustee, or 
executor, negiecting such registry.—Per- 
sonal funds allotted to charity, to be invested 
in the name of the Custos Rotulorum of the 
county, with the other trustees.—But this 
act is not to include benefit societies or Qua- 
hers. 

The exclusion of Quakers from this act, 
gives occasion to advert to the condition of 
other dissenters from the established church ; 
Catholics, Jews, &c. Our wishes in- 
clude the poor of every persuasion,—for all 
aremenin our esteem ; and we could be glad 
to see the provisions of a national act of chari- 
ty rendered as extensively beneficial as possi- 

e. 

We would not have the British nation se- 
cond to any in the world: aud we call the at- 
tention of our readers to an article in our Op- 
E’xTerna (p.795), which mere 
tions orders given at Ratisbon for inquiry into 
the origin, and_ present state of all charitable 
foundations at Frankfort. We presume that 
this isonly a beginning, and that it will be 
followed by further investigations. It is to 
our honour if the hint were taken from the 
procecdings of the British legislature, to have 
been the first ia this good work : and it will 
\ be to our still greater honour, if the public 
give fulland lasting effect to the intention of 
Parliament in the of our 
| country. A very laudable example has late- 
ly been set by the gentlemen in the town and 
neighbourhood of Stamford ; who have form- 
ed themselves into a society, and have entered 
into a subscription, for this purpose. 

We have been favoured with a copy of a let- 
ter addressed by Mr. Beckwith, [a gentleman 
who has accurately examined this matter : 
and of whose work on the subject we gave au 
account in Panorama, Vol. II. p. 246.] to 
Gerard Noel Noel, Esq. the chairman of the 
meeting held on that occasion. This we in- 
sert with pleasure: too much publicity can- 
not be given to whatever has the furtherance 
of this national benevolence for its object. 

To Gerard Noel Noel, Esq. 

S1r,—It gives me the sincerest pleasure to 
observe the Spirit with which the Subject of 
the Administration of Pustic 
has been taken up by the Gentlemen of the 
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Town and Neighbourhood of SramrorD; 
and I beg leave to congratulate them on thei 
Determination to form themselves into a 
Society for promoting and procuring a Reforin 
of the various Abuses of such most laudab!+ 
Establishments. 

Too Jong have such necessary endeavours 
been delayed, and the indispessable steps to- 
wards attaining this desirable object, have 
been too long postponed. The general igno- 
rance that has prevailed respecting CuariTIEs ; 
the loss of valuable original Documents ; the 
transfer of many Properties into Hands dif- 
ferent from those duly empowered to admi- 
nister them; the reception of them by families 
from their Ancestors as Part of the Paternal 
Inheritance ; together with the interested 
Collusion of those who should uprightly dis- 
charge the Daty of Trustees ;—ihese, and 
other Causes, have contributed, and in some 
instances have combined, to alienate the Sup- 

rts of such Institutions; and to render the 
icons and Endeavours of obtaining Redress 
extremely troublesome ; I fear I might add, 
in some cases, impracticable. 

Having long been impressed with a sense 
of the arduous Nature of this undertaking, 
you may imagine, Sir, my Satisfaction when 
informed that by your Association, an Ex. 
ample, which] doubt not will be rapidly 
followed, has been set to the whole King- 
dom. Every benevolent miad will concur 


with the intentions of a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Legislature (Mr. Winperrorce) 
in recovering and registering the Property 
* formerly set apart to this Service ; and thereby 
assuring the Applicatidn of it according to 
the original Intention of the Donors. By 
this Plan the interest of Learning and Relj- 


gion will be effectually consulted and pro- 
moted. Itis due to the Piety of our Vore- 
fathers to see their Injunctions fulfilled; it is 
also, a Justice to the present and succeeding 
Generations to provide Youth with the Means 
of Education for the future Service of their 
Lives, and taseeure to O'd Age those Asyla 
by which their declining Days may be ren- 
dered comfortable. 

To evince the necessity of public Interfer- 
ence in this matter, and to shew the Convic- 
tion that impresses the Mind of the great 
legal Authorities of the Kingdom, I beg leave 
to adduce an Instance in which the Redress 
solicited was strongly enforced by the Lord 
Chancellor in bis official Capacity—who, the 
game day, descanting on the importance of 
Free Grammar Schools, informed the Court, 
that he was educated at one, at half a guinea 
per quarter. 

* Court of Chancery, Lincoln's Inn Hall, 
2d. August 1810. 

«© An application was made to the Chan- 
cellor, to appoint a recciver of certain tythes 
in the West of England, appropriated by a’ 
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grant from James I, to charitable purposes, 
At the pericd when the grant was made, the 
tythes were let at £1126 per annum ; una at 
i present day, they netted only £1300, 
though worth £5.900. This was in conse. 
quence of a composition having been taken 
considerably below the real value of the 
tythes, and it was argued that instead of 
being made beneficial to the Poor, it had 
served the purposes of the large landholder, 
by enabling him to pay a composition in no 
respect adequate to his liability. For in. 
stance, the occupier of a farmof £460 per 
annum had paid only £g. 7s. Gd. for tythes,” 


While such Abuses exist, Connivance is 
criminal, The Welfare of the Public demands 
a strict and impartial Scrutiny The Bee 
nefits to be expected froma general [nvesti- 

ation are of a Magnitude to justify every 

flort; for I have the strongest Reasons to 
believe, that the Instances hitherto detected 
will be greatly exceeded by others, at present 
concealed for want of due enquiry and ex: 
amination. 

That the Gertlemen associated, may answer 
their Intentions effectually, and that their 
trnly honourable Exertions may contribute to 
stimulate those of others, to the great Benefit 
of the Nation, at large, is the ardent Desire of, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
28, Red Lion Square, W. Becxwitu. 
Jan. 10, 1810, 


DEAF AND DUMB. 

At a general meeting of the society for 
educating the deaf and dumb children of the 
poor, held Jan. 1810, at the City of London 
‘Tavern, William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
inthe chair, the former officers of the socie- 
ty were re-elected, and the Right Hon. Vis: 
count Sidmouth, Lord Gambier, and Lord 
Calthorpe, were added to the list of vice- 
presidents. The usual business of the society 
being gone through, the meeting proceeded to 
the clection of twenty children into the 
Asylum. The number of votes and proxies 
far exceeded that at any former election. 
And the committee were occupied six hours 
longer than the allotied time. On casting up 
the poll lists, the numbers stood as follows :— 
Rhodes 2729 ; T. Tuck 2726 ; Minns 2707; 
Heathwaite 2705; Sandal] 2693; Staples 
2689; Runder 1905; Munn 1716; Butler 
1675; Patrick 1558; Law 1552; Everitt 1509; 
Thistle 1504; Rose 1486; Cocper 1435; 
Wade 1425 ; Sheldron 1359 ; Thomas 1289; 
Collins 1097 ; Kelly 

It is remarkable that at this election the 
highest unsuccessful candinate polled 8975 
and although, upon former occasions, when 
the list of condidates has been much small 
er, many of the unfortunate candidates had 
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nota single vote; the list of candidates this 
day was ninety, and the interest excited 
in behalf of this institution so great, that 
every one of the candidates obtained some 
support. The committee made a report, on 
the state of the new building ; from which 
it appeared, that although the unavoidable 
expences incurred in finishing the new asylum 
had far exceeded all possible expectations, 
yet that the liberality of the public had also 
exceeded all former precedent, and enabled 
them to inform the general meeting, that an 
Asylum, capable of receiving 150 children, 
is now completed, and that they have only to 
call further on the generosity of the public 
to defray the charges for additional fixtures 
and furniture, which the accommodation of 
so large a number of pupils necessarily re- 
quires, ‘This report was received, and the 
thanks of the general meeting were unani- 
mously voted to Mr. Nottige, the chairman 
of the building committee, and the rest of 
that body, for their unremitted and strenuous 
exertions, in carrying into effect, in so dis- 
tinguished a manner, the trust committed to 
their care. The thanks of the general meet- 
ing were also unanimously presented to the 
chairman, William Wilberforce, Esq. for 
his great attention to the general interests of 
the society, and for his polite and impartial 
conduct in the chair this day. 


DIDASCALIA. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


Where the hired exnuch, the Hesperian choir, 

The melting lute, the soft lascivious lyre, 

The song from Italy, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 

For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves and Lords 

combine, 

Squall on, till Death release us from the strain, 

Or Common Sense assert her rights again, 

Truth rouse some genuine Bard, and guide 

his hand, 

To drive this Pestilence from out the Land. 

Lord Byron. 

The Italian Opera in London, by Buona- 
parte’s natural subjects, opened for the amuse- 
ment and delight of the English nobility and 
gentry, on December 11, with a company, 
(‘laud we the Gods !") almost coutempti- 

e. 

The Italian Opera is evidently upon the 
decline in this country. We do not mean to 
insinuate that it is not patronized or encou- 
taged as much as formerly ; on the contrary, 
itmeets with both the one and the other, 


Yeyond its pretensions or merit. However, 
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we have been so long accustomed to associate 
ideas of taste, science, and excellence, with 
the musical productions at this theatre, that 
our disappointments are increased by the re= 
collection. Instead of the admirable Operas 
of Gluck, Paesiellio, Cimarosa, Winter, Mo- 
zart, &ec. &c. with which we have been so 
often entertained, we are now forced to endure 
the trifling and even contemptible effusions of 
professors, whose talents scarcely exceed the 
necessary qualifications of a composer for the 
Circus, Amphitheatre, or Mr. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Opera (with French dancers), to which 
we have done such ample justice in our for- 
mer pages. * 

Of the performers who are engaged this 
season, three only have claim to public atten= 
tion: these are Signora Collini, and Signors 
Tramezzani and Naldi; the former is prima 
denna Luffa, and in that situation she is cer- 
tainly entitled to considerable praise. Site is 
a good figure, and her person is prepossessing 
and agreeable: her voice is clear and power- 
ful, her action is appropriate, and her man- 
ners possess a naiveté that is well adapted for 
the characters she was designed to represent. 
But we cannot avoid censuring, either her 
ambition, or the mismanagement of the mas 
nager, in bringing her forward in parts not at 
ail suited to her style of acting, and in songs 
but ill adapted to the display of her powers, 
This is doing an injustice, both to her and 
tlie public, and does not contribute to disguise 
or to diminish the want of a prima donne 
seria, We recommend to this young actress 
to avoid the obvious imitation of Madame 
Catalani. She has natural talents, which 
properly cultivated would render any imitation 
unnecessary. She certainly wants science, 
and though not deficient in taste, requires a 
certain degree of polish, without which ever 
the diamond is less valuatie. 

Signor Tramezzani is an excellent singer: 
his voiee partakes of the nature and compass 
of the Larifono which is between the éenor 
and bass: his higher notes are the best, ana 
approach nearer to those of a perfect tenor, 
than any thing we have heard for some years. 
His style is chaste and ornamented ; it is 
equally distant from the rapid frippery of 
Braham, and the tameness of Harrison’s 
style; although in general Signor T. sings 
much better in tune than many whom we 
heard upon the stage, yet we have occasione 
ally observed him too sharp and though more 
rarely tao flat. We should not have noticed 


* See the account of these unfortunate 
things, Up all Night—The Russian Impostor 
—Sufe and Sound—with extracts of the handy 
dandy, Lacon and gravy poetry, Vol, VI. p. 
702.-1i11. Vol. VIL. p. 88, than which, to 
do their authors justice, nothing can be more 
insipid-—not even an Italian Opera, 
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this defect in a performer of less celebrity and 
science. His person is manly and noble. His 
action is graceful and energetic ; qualities we 
seldom see united ; but itis not always equally 
chaste with his singing ; he occasionally over- 
steps the modesty of nature, and treads upon 
the heels of pantomime. Naldi is too well 
known, to render any comment upon his 
peculiar merits, necessary. 

The present low ebb of the Italian Opera 
affords a very favourable opportunity,of which, 
we hope, the proprietors and patrons of the 
English Operas will avail themselves ; at pre- 
sept they are very much upon a par, and 
which ever can now get the start will proba- 
bly maintain its ground ; there is no want of 
native talent; it only wants to be elicited to 
be encouraged, and a proper direction given 
to its exertions, which we have so frequently 
called the attention of our readers to ; and as 
far as our own opinion goes, we cannot con- 
clude without complimenting poor Common 
Sense upon the turn this is likely to give to 
the national taste, as undoubtedly an English 
Opera—we mean all English—is more in 
unison with the patriotism at least, if not 
the taste, of poor John Bull, than an Italian 
Opera, with French dancers, whose perfor- 
mers are allowed 10 pick his pockets, in spite 

eof the Berlin decree, de par le Roi e¢ Empc- 
teur le Grand Napoleon ! 

The motto we have chosen for the com- 
mencement of our Dipascatta is taken from 
the satirical pen of Lord Byron, in the second 
edition of his English Bards and Scotch Re. 
viewers ; the great success of this poem having 
induced his lordship to add a number of lines 
and re-publish it.* Proceed we now to intro- 
duce our readers to the acquaintance of ano- 
ther disciple of Juvenal ; from who without 
further ceremony we insert some extracts. 


The O-Poeiad, a Satire. By a Mad Bull. 
8vo. pp. 10, Price 1s. Cawthorn, London, 
1810. 

I’m not a Methodist, but I confess, 

‘Tis time these gilded vermin to suppress, 

At least, to stsip them of their tinsel trash, 

And o’er them place the beadle and the lash ; 

And should they wish to flourish now and then, 

Let them at night, be kings and gentlemen, } 


But, ev’ry morning, vagabonds again. 

Vain wish! revolving ages have refin’d, 

And purg’d the optics of the human mind ; 
These buskin’d gentlemen are aiter’d things, 
They rule the roast, and cock the nose at kings, 
High in the green-room chair supremely sit 
Lords paramount, and arbiters of wit. 


* His lordship has now avowed this production. 
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No more they roam, the very'scorn of Heav’n, 
From town to town, from post to pillar driv’n, 
On dirty banks content to lay their heads, 
And leave to gentlefolks their feather beds, 
Nor under hedges, nor in barns display, 
Their pompous nonsense from a thione of hay; 
There, for a moment, wither with their frowns, 
The lusty hearts of gaping wond’ring clowns, 
Or crack the sides, or stop the gasping breath, 
Or tickle ale-wives with their fun to death ; 
Then, could they pilfer but an ass at most, 
A straggling smock, or sucking pig to roast, 
Nor e’en in dreams, to greater state aspire, 
Than donkey-mounted, pacing thro’ the mire, 
Such was an actor’s life in days of yore, 
But actors now, are vagabonds no more ; 
Thanks, to the quick discernment of an age, 
Which starves the Church to idolize the Stage, 
Which gives to learn’d professors of grimace, 
The splendid stipend of a statesman’s place, 
Pours in the laps of slaves who sing and dance, 
(Foraught we know, the spies and tools of France} 
A golden flood, white English genius sighs 
Unscen, unknown, or seen, insulted dies. 


In allusion to the private boxes our ani- 
mated Satirist exclaims : 


Those private boxes !—curses on the name, 
Their very mention sets my blood on flame. 
From lustful Italy, they cla‘m descent, 
Italians, best can tell for what they’re meant ; 
From thence to France they sped without delay, 
And taught, e’en France, to Hell another way. 
We hate this nation, but I cant’t tell how, 
We scarcely bend, but in a Frenchman’s bow ; 
We call them monkies, tygers, knaves afid fools, 
Yet follow most implicitly their rules ; 
Our shirts and shifts, our very coats and breeches, 
Are cut and slash’d, and work’d in foreign stitches; 
But this were nothing, could the mania stop, 
Nor spreading, rage beyond a tailor’s shop 5 
But, not content to crown them lords of ton, 
We make their morals, manners, all our own; 
What wonder then in this enlighten’d age, 
When (save ourselves) improving is the rage, 
That such snug things as private boxes, rear 


Their modest fronts and gain admission here ! 


Shame on the times, when noble lords combine, 
With sordid actors, in the mean design, 
To pamper lust, and pocket paltry pence, 
At ev’ry honest Englishman's expehce; 
Deprave the taste, and feeling of the town, 
And level public morals to their own’, 
Call rights and liberties, and such grave things, 
Mere foolish words, to frighten foolish kings 5 
And oh! become, (unheard of speculation,) 
The pimps and pandars of the British nation !! 
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ACCOUNT OF PORT JACKSON AND SYD- 
NEY TOWN, NEW SOUTH WALES, 


[Translated from the Voyage of Discovery of 
M. Peron, between 1800 and 1804.] 


M. Peron, the naturalist, who sailed on 
the voyage of discovery, undertaken by order 
of Buonaparte, in the southern hemisphere, 
between 1800 and 1804, by the ships Le 
Géographe, le Naturaliste, and le Casuarina, 
has furnished the most particular, and the 
most interesting account of Port Jackson, 
and of Sydney town, that has yet appeared. 
From this gentieman’s account of the voyage, 
now in the course of translation into the 
English language, we have made the following 
extract ; it may be taken in connection with 
another article inserted Vol. VII. p. 497. 

It was on the 27th of June, in the 
evening, that our vessel arrived in sight of 
Port Jackson, and a few days afterwards, 
the other two ships got safe into the harbour, 
after having, through the obstinacy of Cap- 
tain Hamelin, the commander of the expe-. 
dition, been for a considerable time in the 
greatest danger. 

Our arrival at Port Jackson, did not excite 
so much surprise amongst the colonists, as 
might have been expected, but for ourselves, 
we were completely astonished at the flourish- 
ing state in which we found this singular, 
and distant, establishment: the beauty of 
the Port at first attracted our whole atten- 
tien. From an entrance, says Conmodore 


’ Philips (whose description is not in the least 


exaggerated), of not more than two miles 
across, Port Jackson gradually opens, till it 
forms a spacious harbour, with sufficient 
depth of water for the largest ships, and 
room enough to contain in perfect safety, 
all that could on any occasion be collected. 
Even a thousand ships of the line might 
maneeuvre here with ease. The bay takes 
a western direction, extends to the distance 
of thirteen miles inland, and has at least a 
hundred little creeks, formed by very narrow 
tongues of land, which afford excellent 
shelter against winds, from any point of the 
compass. 

Towards the middle of this magnificent 
port, and on its southern bank, in one of 
the principal creeks, rises Syduey Town, the 
capital of the county of Cumberland, and of 
allthe English colonies in this part of the 
world: seated at the base of two hills, that 
are contiguous to each other, and having the 
advantage of a rivulet, which runs compieic- 
ly through it, this infant town affords a 
view, at once agreeable and picturesque. ‘To 
the right, and at the north point of Sydney 


Vou. VII. [Lit. Pan. Feb, 1810.) 
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Cove, you perceive the signal battery, which 
is built npona rock, difficult of access ; six 
pieces of caniron, protected by a turf en- 
trenchment, cross their fire with that. of 
another battery, which I shall presently 
mention; and thus defend, in the most 
effectual manner, the approach to the har- 
bour and the town. Farther on, appear the 
large buildings that form the hospital, and 
which are capable of containing two or three 
hundred sick. Amongst these buildings is 
one particularly worthy of notice, as all the 
parts of it were prepared in Europe, and 
brought out in Commodore Philips’s squadron ; 
so thatin a few days after its arrival, there 
was an hospital ready to receive such of the 
crews 2s were sick. On the same side of 
the town, at the sea shore, you observe a 
very fine magazine, to which the largest ships 
can come up and discharge their cargoes. te 
the same direction are several private docks, 
in which are built brigs and cutters of dif- 
ferent sizes, for the purpose of trading either 
inland, or beyond thecolony. ‘These vessels, 
which are from fifty to three hundred tons 
burtken, are built entirely with the native 
wood ; even their masts are obtained from 
the forests of the colony. 

The discovery of the Strait, which sepa- 
rates New Holland from Van Diemen’s 
land, was made in a simple whale sloop, 
commanded by Mr. Bass, the surgeon of 
the Reliance. This vessel may be said to have 
been consecrated by that great discovery, and 
hazardous navigation ; for it is preserved in 
the harbour, with a sort of religious venera- 
tion : soine snuff boxes have been made out 
of its keel, of which the possessors are both 
proud and jealous ; and the governor himself 
thought he could not make a more acceptable 
present to our chief than a piece of the wood 
of this sloop, encased in a targe silver tooth- 
pick box ; round which were engraved the 
principal particulars of the discovery of Bass’s 
straits. 

It is at the spot called Hospital creek, that 
the ships of individuals unload their cargoes. 
Beyond the hospital, in the same line, is the 
prison, which has several dungeons, capable 
of holding from an hundred and fifty, to two 
hundred prisoners ; it is surrounded by a 
high and strong wall, and has a numerous 
guard on duty, both by day and night. A 
short distance from the prison is the store 
house, for the reception of wines, spirituous 
liquors, salt provisions, &c. In the front 
of itis the armoury, where the garrison is 
drawn up every morning, accompanied by 
a numerous and weil composed band, belong- 
ing to the New South Wales regiment. The 
whole western part of this spot is oceupied by 
the house of the lientenant governor general 5 
behind which isa vast garden, well worth 
the attention both of the philosopher and the 
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naturalist, on account of the great number of 
useful vegetables which are cultivated in it, 
and which have been procured from every 
of the world, by its present respectable 
possessor, Mr. Paterson, a distinguished 
traveller, and member of the Royal Society 
of London. Between the house and the 
magazine just mentioned, is the public 
school’: here are educated in the principles 
of religion, morality, and virtue, those 
young females, who are the hope of the 
rising colony ; but whose parents are either 
too degenerate, or too poor, to give them 
roper instruction. In the public school, 
owever, under respectable matrons, they 
ate taught from their earliest years, all the 
duties of a good mother of a family. Such 
is one great advantage of the excellent colo- 
nial system, established in these distant re- 


ions. 
: Behind the house of the lieutenant gover- 
hor general, in a large magazine, are deposited 
all the dried pulse and corm belonging to the 
state. It is a sort of publicgranary, intend- 
ed for the support of the troops, and the 
people who receive their subsistence from 
the government. The barracks occupy a 
considerable square, and have in front several 
field pieces ; the edifices for the accommoda- 
‘tion of the officer form the lateral parts, or 
ends of the building ; and the powder ma- 
gazine i in the middle. Near this, ina 
small private house, the principal civil and 
military officers assemble. It is a sort of 
coffee house, maintained by subscription, in 
which there are several amusements, but 
particularly billiards ; at which any person 
may play free of expense. Behind the ar- 
moury, is a large square tower, which serves 
for an observatory to those English officers 
who study astronomy: at the base of this 
tower, the foundation of a church has been 
laid, of which the building, just mentioned, 
is intended to form the steeple ; but a stiuc- 
ture of this kind, requiring considerable 
time, labour and expense, the governors have 
hitherto neglected to carry it into execution ; 
preferring the formation of such establish- 
ments as are more immediately necessary for 
the preservation of the colony. While 
waiting, however, for the erection of a 
chorch, divine service is performed in one of 
the apartments of the great corn magazine. 
Two fine windmills terminate on this-side the 
series of the principal public edifices. Over the 
rivulet that intersects the town, there was a 
wooden bridge, which, together with a 
strong causeway, may be said to occupy all 
the bottom of the valley. We passed over 
this bridge, in order to take a rapid view of 
the eastern part of Sydney Town. Before 
our departure, the wooden bridge had been 
destroyed, to make way for one which they 
were about to build of stone; at the same 
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time, a water-mill was built here by the 
government, and strong locks had been forms 
ed, either to keep in the water of the rivuiet, 
or to stop that of the marshes which runs to 
a considerable distance into the valiey, and 
might be advantageously employed in turning 
the mill. 

At the east point of the creek is a sécond 
battery, the fire of which crosses that of the 
signal station. The one of which I am 
now speaking, was dismantled at the time 
of our arrival at Port Jackson; but it has 
been putin order since our departure. On 
shore, as you approach the town, is a small 
salt-pit, where the Americans, who weré 
allowed to settle for the purpose at Port Jack. 
son, in 1795, prepared most of the salt used 
in the colony. Farther on, and towards 
the bottom of the harbour, is the point 
called Government creek, because it is res 
served for the agents and vessels of the state. 
Between this creek and the salt-pit is the 

lace for docking and careening the ships. 
The natural quays are so perpendicular and 
well-formed, that without any kind of las 
bour or expense on the part of the English, 
the largest ships might be laid along them in 
perfect security. Near the Government 
creel: are three public magazines, one of 
which contains all the articles necessary for 
the various — of domestic life, such as 
earthen-ware, household furniture, eulinary 
utensils, instruments of agriculture, &c. 
The number of these articles that is here 
amassed is truly astonishing, and the mode 
in which they are delivered out is wise and 
salutary. In this distant country, the mer 
chandise of Europe bears so high a price, 
that it would have been next to impossible 
for the population to procure such as are 
indispensable to the common wants of life; 
the English governor has therefore anticipated 
these wants, by filling large store-houses with 
every article that can be required, all of 
which are delivered to the colonists at fixed 
prices, that are extremely moderate ; some= 
times even below what they eost in Europe. 
But in order to prevent avaricious speculas 
tions, or waste, no one is admitted into these 
depots without a written order from the 
governor ; in which are spécified the artieles 
which the bearer is in need of. In another 
house are preserved the different uniforms 
and clothing for the troops and cenvicts, as 
well as vast quantities of sail-cloth and cord« 
age for the government ships. ‘The last of 
the three buildings just mentioned is a kind 
of public manufactory; in which are em- 
ployed female convicts. Behind these ma- 
gazines is the governor’s house, which is 
built in the Jtalian style, surrounded by a 
colonnade, as simple asit is elegant, and in 
front of which is a fine garden that descends 
to the sea shore ; already ia this garden may 
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be seen, the Norfolk Island pine, the superb 
Columbia, gtowing by the side of the bam- 
boo of Asia: farther on is the Portugal 
orange, and Canary fig, ripening beneath 
tlie shade of the French apple-tree: the 
cherry, peach, pear, and apricot, are in- 
terspersed amongst the Banksia, Metrosideros, 
Correa, Thelaleuca, Casuarina, Eucalyptus, 
and a great numbef of indigenous trees, 
Beyond the government garden, on the other 
side of a neighbouring hill, is the windmill, 
the bake-house, and the state ovens, that are 
used for making sea biscuit: these are capable 
of furnishing from fifteen to eighteen hundred 
pounds per day. Not far from a con- 
tiguous creek, at a spot which the natives 
call Wallamoula, is the charming habitation 
of Mr. Palmer, the commissary general ; 
a rivulet of fresh water runs before, and 
empties itself into the creek, which here 
forms a safe and convenient basin. Here Mr. 
Palmer has built several small vessels, which 
he employs in whale fishing, and catching 

oce, or sea elephants, either at New 

land, or in Bass’s Straits. The neigh- 
bouring brick-fields furnish a considerable 
quantity of bricks and tiles, for the public 
and private buildings of the colony. 

A short distance to the southward of Syd- 
ney Town, to the left of the great road that 
leads to Parramatta, you observe the remains 
of the first gibbet that was erected on the 
continent of New Holland. The increase 
of habitations having caused it to be, as it 
were, surrounded, it has been succeeded by 
another, that has been erected farther off in the 
same direction and near the village of Brick- 
field. This village, which consists of about 


“two score houses, contains several manu- 


factories of tiles, earthen-ware, crockery, 
&c. its site is agreeable, and the soil, less 
sterile than that of Sydney, is better adapted 
to the different kinds of cultivation that have 
been introduced into these distant regions. 

The great road just mentioned, passes 
through the middle of Brick-field ; while a 
small rivulet intersects it in an opposite di- 
rection ; between this village and Sydney 
Town, is the public burying-ground, which 
is already rendered an object of interest and 
curiosity; by several striking monuments 
that have been erected in it ; and the execu- 
tion of which is much better than could 
teasonably have been expected from the state 
of the arts in so young a colony. 

A crowd of objects, equally interesting, 
demanded our notice in every direction. In 
the port we saw drawn up together, a num 
ber of vessels that had arrived from different 
parts of the world, and most of which were 
destined to perform new and difficult voyages. 
Some of them had come from the banks of 
the Thames, or the Shannon, to pursue 
whale fishing on the frigid shores of New 
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Zealand: others, bound to China, after 
depositing the freight which they had received 
from the English government, for this colo- 
nyy were preparing to sail for the mouth of 
the Yellow river; while some, laden with 
pit-coal, were about to convey that precious 
combustible to India, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Several smaller vessels were on their 
way to Bass’s Straits, to receive skins, col- 
lected by a few individuals, who had estas 
blished themselves on the isles of those Straits, 
to catch the marine animals that resort to 
them. Other ships, stronger built than 
those just alluded to, and manned by more 
numerous and daring crews, who were pro- 
vided with all kinds of arms, were on the 
point of sailing for the western coast of 
America, laden with various sorts of met- 
chandise: these were intended to carry on, 
by force of arms, acontraband trade on the 
Peruvian shores, which could not fail to 
prove advantageous to the adventurers. Heres 
they were preparing an expedition, to carry 
ona skin trade, with the people of the north- 
west shoresof America: there, all hands 
were engaged in sending off a fleet of pro 
visions to the Navigators’, the Friendly, and 
the Society islands, to procure for the colony 
a stock of salt provisions.. At the same time, 
the intrepid Captain Flinders, afler effecting 
a_junction for his companion ship, the Lady 
Nelson, was getting ready to continue his 
grand voyage round New Holland, a voyage 
which was soon afterwards terminated b 
the greatest misfortunes. In short, at this 
period, the harbour of Port Jackson had 
become familiar to the American navigators, 
and their flag was continually flying in it 
during our residence. All these great mari« 
time operations gave to the place a character 
of importance and aetivity, far beyond what 
we expected to mect with on shores, scarcely 
known to Europeans even by name; and the 
interest we took in the scene, was only 
equalled by our admiration. 

The population of the colony, was to us 
a new subject of astonishment and con- 
templation. Perhaps there never was a more 
worthy object of study presented to the philo- 
sopher ;—never was the influence of social 
institutions proved in a manner more striking 
and honourable to the distant country in 
question. Here, we found united like one 
family, those banditti, who had so long been 
the terror of their mother country, repelled 
from European society, and sent off to the 
extremity of the globe; placed, from: the 
very hour of their exile, in a state between 
the certainty of chastisement, and the hope 
of abetter fate ; incessantly subjected to an 
inspection, as inflexible as it is active, they - 
have been compelled to abandon their anti- 
social manners, and the majority of them, 
having expiated their crimes by a hard period 
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of slavery, have been restored to the rank 
which they held amongst their fellow men. 
Obliged to iuterest themselves in the main- 
tenance of crder and justice, for the purpose 
of preserving tl:e property which they have 
acquired ; while they behold themselsgs in 
the situation of husbands and fathers, they 
have the most.interesting and powerful mo- 
tives, for becoming good members of the 
community in which ihey exist. 

The same revolution, effected by the same 
means, has taken place amongst the women : 
and those who were wretched prostitutes, 
have imperceptibly been brought to a regular 
mode of life, and now form intelligent and 
laborious mothers of families. 

While we were reflecting on these numer- 
ous and interesting subjects, all the officers 
and principal citizens of the colony were 
unremitting in their assiduities towards us. 
Our numerous sick were received in the 
government hospital, where the English 
surgeons paid them all possible attention. 
Doctor Thomson, the chief physician of 
the colony, directed the mode of treatment 
with the greatest tenderness; and whatever 
we were in need of, that the place could 
furnish, was put at ovrdisposal. The gover- 
nor gave to us an unlimited credit on the pub- 
lic treasury, and our commodore general was 
furnished with royal printed cheques, to fill 
up, with any sum that he might wish for; 
and these cheques, without any other sccu- 
rity than the signature of the French Com- 
mandant, were accepted by the inhabitants, 
with a confidence highly honourable to the 
government of our country. Our salt pro- 
visions, spirits, and biscuits, were exhausted, 
but by means of these cheques, we obtained 
fresh supplies ; and several times the miaga- 
zines of the colony were opened to supply us 
with articles, which our agents could not 
procare. Thus, by this generous relief, we 
were enabled to re-clothe our crews, who 
were in want of every thing: repair our 
ships; purchase one, instead of that we had 
lost; and be completely prepared for con- 
tinuing our voyage. 

At the same time, our scientific researches 
met with every encouragement; a guard of 
English soldiers was appointed expressly to 
protect our observatory, which we placed on 
the north point of the eastern bank of Syd- 
ney Cove. The whole of the country was 
epen to the excursions of our yaturalisis, 
and we were even permitted to wear our 
arms, as were the persons of our suite ; while 

and interpreters were furnished _us, 
or our longest journies. In short, the Eng- 
lish government behaved to us with such 
generosity, that they acquired owr warmest 
gratitude. 

The principal ebject of our stay at Port 


attention to every part of the surrounding 
country. While our crews were repairi 
the damages the ships had sustained, a 
getting in fresh supplies of provisions, the 
naturalists extended their researches to every 
branch of the physical history of this inte. 
resting country. The scurvy, which had 
affected all my joints with swellings and 
stiffness, had already begun to yield to the 
influence of diet and the climate; and as 
soon as I was able I went down to the coast 
of Botany Bay, the harbour of which is 
situated some leagucs to the south of Port 
Jackson. A large and commodious road 
leads from Sydney Town to this great bay: 
all the intermediate country is sandy and 
barren, and appears unfit for any kind of 
cultivation ; consequently we do not meet 
with any European habitations. After pass 
ing the high hill, at the foot of which is 
the establishment of Mr. Palmer, the coun- 
try opens upon a sandy plain, which ex. 
tends as far ag the banks of Cook’s 
river. Various species of hakea, styphelia, 
eucalyptus, banksia, embothrynm, and cae 
suarina, grow amidst these sands, and large 
spaces are occupied entirely with the xantho- 
rea, the gigantic stalks of which grow to 
the height of from eighteen to twenty feet. 
In the distance may be perceived the smoke 
of a few huts, belonging to those unfortunate 
hordes of natives, who exist on these deso- 
late shores, 

As you approach towards Botany Bay, 
the !and gradually sinks, till you reach the 
dangerous swamps formed by the brackish 
waters of Cook’s river, towards the north, 
and of George river to the south. These 
marshes are so extensive, and often so deep, 
that it is impossibie, in parts, to pass them, 
if you want to reach the sea. On their 
banks, and all along the two rivers just 
mentioned, vegetation is very active: a thous 
sand species of trees and shrubs, which co- 
ver the surface of the soil, afforded to that 
part of the country which we occupied, a 
delightful appearance; it was this circume 


his brave companions, for they supposed the 
land to be in of fertility. 
It would have been well, however, if this 
bay, so celebrated by those navigators, had 
justified the great ideas which they formed 
of it. Obstructed by large banks of mud, 
and open at the nian to the easterly winds, 


which they are often in need of; while the 
renders it at once unhealthy, and scarcely 
fit for ordinary cultivation. Hence, Com- 
modore Philips, after reconnoitering Port 


Bay; and since that period, there has been 4 


Jackson, was, that we might devote proper 


no other establisliment at it, except a kiln 


stance which deceived Captain Cook, and 4 


it does not afford to vessels that security y 


marshy nature of the soil in its environs, 


Jackson, was induced to abandon Botany Fe 
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for the preparation of lime, which is made 
from the shells that abound on this part of 
the coast. Botany Bay and its environs, 
are called by the natives Gwea, and to this 
country belong the tribe of savages called 
Gwea Gal, who acknowledge Benill-long 
for their chief. 

Twenty-five miles, or thereabouts, to the 
west of Sydney Town, is the town of Rose 
Hill, or Parramatta, which I took the ear- 
liest opportunity of visiting. The principal 
physician of le Naturaliste, M. Bellefin, 
accompanied me ; a serjeant of the New 
South Wales regiment acted as our guide, 
and was ordered by Colonel Paterson to ob- 
tain for us such facilities as we might re- 
quire, to pursue our researches. A large 
road leads from Sydney ‘Town to Parramatta ; 
it is not paved, but is well made, and kept 
ingood condition. It is almost every where 
wide enough for three ccrriages to pass 
abreast, and bridges have been thrown over 
such parts of it as are interrupted by the 
waters ; so that the traveller meets with no 
obstacle on his journey. Having been open- 
ed through vast forests, that were never 
before assailed by the axe, the grand road 
appears at a distance like an immense avenue 
of foliage and verdure. A charming fresh- 
ness, and an agreeable shade, always pre- 
vail in this continuous bower, the silence 
of which is interrupted only by the singing 
and chirping of the richly plumed parroquets, 
and other birds which inhabit it. 

The whole ground, over which you pro- 
ceed to Rose Hill, is flat, with the excep- 
tion of a few insignificant hillocks. In pro- 
' portion as you recede from the sea shore, 
the soil becomes less barren, and affords 
great varieties of vegetation. In some parts 
there are large spaces between the trees, 
which are covered by a very fine and sweet- 
scented grass, that forms a beautiful verdant 
carpet, and affords pasturage to numerous 
flocks of excellent sheep. The mild tem- 
perature of the climate, the absence of all 
kinds of ferocious beasts, together with the 
particular species, and agreeable odvur of 
most of the vegetables, have been so favour- 
able to these useful animals, that the finest 
kinds of Spain and England thrive as well 
here as on their native soil. Already the 
wool of these antarctic animals is found to 
be superior to the rich fleeces of Asturias ; 
and the English manufacturers pay dearer 
for it, because they are convinced of its 
superiority. This discovery will probably 
soon open to Great Britain a branch of com- 
merce as easy as it is lucrative. 

Woods here and there open to the view, 
and the traveller perceives amidst them, 
spots which have been cleared by the set- 
tlers, and some of which are extensive ; 
he discovers on them many pretty habita- 
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tions, shaded by beautiful trees; and con 
templates with pleasing emotion, these new 
fields, where the feeble grass of the north 
rises from the decay of the powerful eucalyp- 
tus; he discovers with delight on these 
distant grounds, the most useful animals of 
his country; the bulls frisk about with a 
vigour equal, or even superior, to that of 
the cold meadows of Ireland; while the 
cow, more fecund, gives a greater quantity 
of milk in these mild climates, than in ours. 
The English horse, also, appears with the 
same strength and spirit that he exhibits on 
the banks of the Thames; while the Eu- 
ropean hog is improved, by numerous crosses 
with those of the South Sea Islands ; which 
are superior in size, as well as quality of fat 
and lean. All kinds of poultry have suc- 
ceeded as well as the larger animals, and 
farm yards are stocked with different varie 
eties of geese, ducks, turkies, pheasants 
&c. several of which are preferable to the 
finest of the European species. 

The traveller receives additional pleasure 
on visiting the interior of the inhabitants. 
Beneath their agreeable roofs, in the midst 
of vast forests, live in perfect tranquillity 
those banditti, who but a short time before 
were the terror of Europe, and who, fami- 
liarized with guilt, were in constant expec- 
tation of the punishment of death: here 
now live those numerous robbers, rogues, 
and pickpockets, those criminals of every 
kind, who in the mother country appeared 
to increase in proportion to the progress of 
civilization. All these unfortunate wretches, 
who were the disgrace and odium of their 
country, have become, by the most incon 
ceivable metamorphosis, laborious cultivators, 
and happy and peaceable members of their 
community. Indeed, murders, or robberies, 
are scarcely ever heard of amongst them ; so 
that in this respect the most perfect security 
prevails ey wi the colony; a happy 
consequence of laws as severe as they are 
beneficent. In order to enjoy at our ease 
these striking scenes, M. Bellefin and I of- 
ten entered the rural habitations. We were 
every where received in the most obliging 
manner; and when we observed the tender 
cares of the mothers towards their children, 
and reflected that only a few yeurs before 
these very women, destitute of every tender 
affection and delicate sentiment, were dis- 
gusting prostitutes, the sudden revolution in 
their moral conduct gave rise to reflections 
of the most gentle and philanthropic nature. 

At length we arrived in sight of Parra- 
matta: it is seated in the middle of a fine 
plain, on the banks of a river of the same 
name, which can _ be ascended by small ves- 
sels, as high as the town itself. It is not 
so large as Sydney Town; but contains 
about one hundred and eighty houses, which 
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form a grand street, parallel with the river, 
and intersected at right angles by another 
smaller street, which, at one end, termi- 
nates with a strong bridge, and has at the 
other the church ; the latter edifice, which 
is builtin a rude and heavy style, was not 
we finished at the time of our visit ; in- 
eed, the building is conducted with less 
rapidity than it might be, because the go- 
vernors of the colony attach, with reason, 
more jmportance to the other branches of 
their administration ; such as the hospitals, 
prisons, public manufactories, the clearing 
of land, the fisheries, navigation, &c. for 
which they reserve proper funds and dispo- 
sable hands. 

At one of the extremities of the great 
street of Parramatta, are barracks, capable 
of accommodating’ from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred infantry. They are 
built of brick, in the form of a horse-shoe, 
and have in front a well gravelled parade, 
where the troops of the garrison go through 
their ordinary exercises: these troops con- 
sisted, at the time of our visit, of a compa- 
ny of a hundred and twenty men belonging 
to the New South Wales regiment, under 
the command of Captain Piper. 

The whole population of Parramatta, in- 
cluding the garrison, and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring farms, is estimated at 
from fourteen to fifteen hundred souls; near- 
ly all of whom are employed in the culti- 
vation of land, the rearing of cattle, and the 
exercise of afew mechanical arts. ‘The town 
contains an hospital, which is well regulated 
and of which the principal physician is Mr. 
D'Arcy Wentworth; a strong prison, a 
house of industry for female convicts, a pub- 
lic school for the young girls of the colony, 
&c. This town is also the chief residence 
of the justice of the peace for the county of 
Cumberland, and will be in time the seat 
of the civil administration of the colony ; 
those branches which relate to navigation, 
commerce, and war, being already establish- 
ed at Sydney. 

Towards the western extremity of the 
grand street of Parramatta, you discover the 
elevation called Rose Hill, from which the 
town first received its name; but it was 
afterwards called Parramatta ; that being the 
appellation which the natives give to this 
part of the country, and which ha- generally 

revailed amongst the English themselves. 

he whole eastern front of Rose Hill, which 
is towards the town, is a very gentle decli- 
vity, on which appears the fine garden be- 
longing to the government, in which many 
interesting experiments are made, with a 
view to haturalize foreign vegetables ; here 
also are collected the most remarkable of the 
indigenous plants, intended to enrich the 
the famous royal gardens of Kew. It is 
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from this spot that England has, at various 
times, acquired most of her treasures in the 
vegetable kingdom ; and which have enabled 
the English botanists to publish many im- 
portant volumes. An enlightened botanic 
professor, who combines modesty and inde. 
fatigable exertion, had just arrived from Eue 
rope at the time of our visit, to superintend 
the garden of Parramatta; and the learned 
Colonel Paterson, to whom New South 
Wales is indebted for this establishment, 
has never ceased to take a lively interest in 
its success. 

The part of Rose Hill, that is opposite to 
Parramatta, presents an abrupt section, and 
forms a grand crescent, which we might, 
at first view, suppose to be the work of man, 
At the base of this singular hill runs a rivu- 
let, which, in common weather, is not ree 
markable ; but when the inundations occur, 
which are so frequent and terrible in these 
regions, it becomes a source of disasters to 
the neighbouring plantations. 

At the summit of Rose Hill is the govern. 
ment-house of Parrainatta, which is called 
the Crescent; it is simple, elegant, and well 
laid out, though it derives its principal im- 
portance from its situation, which overlooks 
the town, as well as from its meadows, its 
forest, and river. ‘This mansion is generally 
uninhabited ; though its capacity and ins 
ternal regulations are such, that whenever 
the governor-general and lieutenant-governor 
come to it for a few days, they can have 
every accommodation for themselves and 
their whole suite. 
DRAMATIC MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES, 

Lo the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s idea, suggested 
in Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 714, that the 
diamatic Mysteries and Moralities were 
brought from the East, is certainly ingenious, 
and I think, it is plausible. Perhaps it is 
not absolutely inconsistent with a statement 
I have been accustomed to adopt, which 
derives the histrionic amusements of our fore- 
fathers, from a still more ancient source: 
since that may have produced a revival of 
those dramatic entertainments, which accord- 
ing to my hypothesis, were introduced into 
this island by the Roman Conquerors. 

It is unfortunate that we have so little 
information on the domestic state of the 
British people, while subject to the Romans ; 
and I, for one, should feel much obligation 
to the same spirit of research which has 
favoured your readers with some accounts of 
the manners of the early Britons, if it 
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would continue those articles, at least down 

to the times of the Saxons. They are the 

most distinct of any that I have perused. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

Jan 10, 1809. An Enquirer. 


During the government of the Anglo- 
Romans in Britain, the pleasures arising 
from the stage seem to have been pursued 
with avidity, and, if we may be allewed to 
judge from the remains of theatres that have 
been discovered, or from their representa- 
tions still extant upon medals, to have been 
very generally adopted. 

ome, we know that they were at the 
same period the delight of the people ; and 
we also know, that there are vestiges of them 
still to be traced in the colonies of Gaul and 
Iberia. It is probable, that the Roman 
officers would either amuse themselves with 
acting plays, as our officers now do in India, 
or would bring over actors from Rome, 
as several of our players have visited our 
Eastern territories. But the Roman actors, 
whether officers, or players by profession, 
that either visited or settled in Britain, would 
probably, as in Gaul, derive assistance from 
the Bards, the inferior order of the Druids. 
For we cannot suppose, that all the Bards, 
without exception were so completely patriotic 
as to refuse to exercise their talents to gratify 
foreign superiors, and we know, too, that 
then as now, party divided the people of this 
island, and to party they owed their weakness, 
and subjugation. We must, also, consider 
that, it was the policy of the conquerors to 
blunt in the imaginations of the conquered 


' the powers of reflection. Had the keen sen- 


sibility of their degradation mingled with 
their thoughts to any great degree it might 
have revived opposition ; therefore the Romans 
deemed it necessary to amuse them in such a 
manner, as might occasion a suspension of 
sorrow, and, in the lapse of time, 2 forget- 
fulness of their former state. ‘To this purpose 
nothing could so essentially contribute, as a 
succession of shows, pageants, and dramatic 
exhibitions, at which, taught in the Athe- 
nian school, the Romans were adepts, and 
of which the inhabitants of London, like 
their neighbours of Paris, were ardent ad- 
mirers. The histrionic art fell with the Ro- 
man theatres. 

Before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity, their religion, like the 
paganism of the ancient Britons, was dis- 
tinguished by numerous circumstances of 
rude pomp and barbaric, if not theatric, gran- 
deur. The orations of their priests, with their 
musical accompaniments, bespeak a people 
whose sensibility was alive to the stimulations 
of sounds, both vocal and instrumental. ‘To 
their feasts, therefore, Sca/ds [i. e. bards] 


and Harpers were absolutely necessary. These 
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rformers recited to their harps and other 
instruments, the warlike deeds of their an- 
cestors. They had among them, when they 
performed, one of their order, who was ab- 
solutely a low comedian, and who, under 
the appellation of the Gleeman, amused the 
audience with stories, tricks, and mimickry. 

In the miracle plays, mysteries, and mora- 
lities of the ecclesiastics, in after ages, the 
Gleeman kept his situation, but was de- 
nominated the Vice. In stage plays he was 
called the Clown ; and when to this species of 
the drama the puppet-show succeeded, he 
was dusensineeel the Merry Andrew. The 
domestic Gleeman, afterwards the Fool, be« 
came absolutely necessary in every nebleman’s 
establishment. 

The Minstrel, who appeared after the 
Norman Conquest, seems to have been still 
more theatrical, than the Scald or the Harper. 
He pessesed all the qualities of the Gleeman, 
such as magical deceptions and legerdemain. 
He was a vocal and instrumental performer, 
a dancer, a posture-master, and a_ jester. 
These kinds of people formed parties ; which 
may be thought to be the most ancient strol- 
ling companies of the kingdom; for, ins 
deed, they travelled from town to town, and 
from village to village. How agreeable they 
must have been to the English, whose pecu- 
liar cast of humour induced them, on every 
occasion, to seize opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of these kinds of exhibitions is, what 
almost every one has felt it, easy to cons 
ceive. 

Jonn of Salisbury, a writer of the twelfth 
century, who was himself a monk of Can- 
terbury, is, like the rest of his brethren, are 
dent and energetic in his declamations against 
minstrels Because it was the business of 
the monks to make their way to the heart 
through the medium of the senses ; of this their 
miracles are proofs ; and because the minstrels 
in their tales and fables, when entertaining gay 
company introduced many truths, undeniable 
truths, at which the monks were offended, 
as they smarted under the lash of the satirist ; 
because, too, these performers were either 
under the protection of some powerful chief 
(as the Fools afterwards were) or by travel- 
ling from place to place, dispersed their ludi- 
crous attacks on their antagonists far and 
wide ; in spite of all attempts, on the part of 
the monks, and their adherents, to prevent, 
or to counteract their effects. 

However that might be, John of Salisbury 
expressly denominates the objects of his re- 
prehension spectacula et injinila ¢tyrocina 
vanilatis, quilus qui omnino oliari non pos- 
sunt, perniciosius occupantur. Spectacles and 
innumerable rudiments of vanity, by which 
persons who could not endure to be idle might 
be occupied in worse than idleness. 
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While the minstrels were the only drama- 
tists, it is most probable that their memories 
were stored with many pieces which were 
traditional, and consequently short: these 
were merely interludes, which betwixt their 
performances of singing and dancing they in- 
troduced: they were frequently exhibited in 
the inn-yards of the metropolis; places 
which, from their surrounding galleries, of 
which we have some few specimens still left, 
cou'd be, with litile trouble, converted into 
tolerable theatres. 

The minstrels, among the abundance of 
their qualifications, professed pharmacy, and 
prescribed as apothecaries: they vended their 
medicines at markeis and fairs, and were 
consequently the first mountebanks. In order 
to induce the people to swallow their nos- 
trums, they, aftera verbose recommendation, 
had them presented by one of their tribe, 
who performed the Merry Andrew! a cha- 
racter that is still retained as an appendage to 
the itinerant doctor. The medical lottery, in 
which medicines are the blanks, and the 
prizes a silver cup, spoons, &c., is a more 
inodern contrivance. 


Against monkish prejudice and power, the |. 


Draina had a hard struggle for existence ; the 
actors, obliged to depend on the casual bounty 
of the nobility, or on their collections at fairs 
and festivals, were, with respect to their 
revenues, in a very precarious state. Never- 
theless, it must have become of considerable 
importance, not only in England, but all 
over Christendom, as the — of all na- 
tions are by a council of the Lateran for- 
bidden to be present at stage plays, or to en- 
courage tumblers and jesters—Can. 15, 16. 
Scrip. tom. iii. p. 734. 

Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote against the stage in 1345. He was fol- 
Jowed by Wickliff, who has been termed the 
Morning Star of reformation, who levelled 
his eloquence against plays in 1380. 

Miracle plays and mysteries, representing 
the history of some legendary Saint, were 
common in the metropolis in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries : they are mentioned 
by Fitzstephen, in a passage thus translated 
by Strype: ‘* London, instead of plays 
belonging to the theatre, hath plays of more 
holy subjects, representations in which the 
Holy Confessors wrought, and sufferings ia 
which the glorious constancy of Martyrs did 

rom the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, every adventitious cireumstar-e seems 
to have taken a dramatic turn ; their pageants, 
shows, feastings, justs, and tournaments, had 
all a kind of histrionic arrangement, and were 
calculated to produce a theatrical effect. 

The monks and friars discerning at a great 
distance, the fall of their establishment, 
endeayoured, in their miracle plays and 
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mysteries, to oppose pleasure to pleasure, and 
spert to sport ;—from their then influence 
their example was followed by the public 
schools ;—and their system was afterwards 
received and adopted by the parish clerks, 
who seem, at one time, to have shared the 
applause of the town with the professional 
actors. To these succeeded our better known 
dramatists, and dramatic establishments. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, 
the manners of the English were rendered 
conspicuous in the display. of mast ostenta- 
tious and extravagant magnificence: as well 
of the court as of the people. 

The Cours plenitres, which were held 
twice a-year, viz. at Easter and All Saints 
Days in France, were held at Whitsuntide 
and Christmas in England, where they were 
intreduced by Edward III. Cours plenitres 
were also held by the monarchs of both coune 
tries at their coronations, marriages, or the 
baptism of their children, and when they 
conferred on them the order of knighthood, 
** These festivals did not fail to attract a 
great number of Quacks, Juygleis, Rope- 
dancers, Merry Audrews and Mimes. ‘The 
Merry Andrews told stories ; those that were 
oalied, Jugglers played on their cymbals ; 
monkies, dogs, and bears, danced. It is 
said that the Mimes excelled in their art, 
and that by their gestures, attitudes, and 
postures, they expressed a passage in history 
as clearly and pathetically as if they had 
recited it.” St. Foix, Essays upon Paris, 
Vol. Il, p. 64. 

These exhibitions took place in the court- 
yards aad immense halls of the palaces. 


When Philip the Fajr knighted his three 
sons with all the pomp pf aucient chivalry, 
on Whitsuriday, 1313,fhe invited the King 
and Queen of England, who, with a great 
number of their Barons, crossed the channel, 
on purpose to be present. This festival lasted 
eight days, and was rendered no less. remark - 
able by the magnificence of the dresses ex- 
hibited, than by the sumptuousness of the 
tables, and the infinite variety of diversions 
and amusements, that were, upon this oc- 
casion, drawn together. France and Ens- 
Jand equally combined to furnish characters 
and actors ; so that this is stated to have been 
oue of the most superb, and at the, same time 
entertaining, spectacles ever exhibited The 
Princes and Lords changed their dresses three 
dimes every day. The Parisians presented 
sereral shows. In one was displayed the 
glory of the blessed ; aucther exhibied a view 
of the infernal regions, and represented the 
torments of the damned.” To these, suc- 
cceded a procession, * in which appeared a 
great variety of the animal creation ;- this 
was termed the Feast of the Fox.’” list. 
de Paris, tom. i, p. 42. 
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If this concise statement of what appears 
to be the descent of the histrionic art, be 
correct, we may consider the proper drama 
as derived to us from the earliest ages ; while, 
nevertheless, the clerical imitations of sacred 
histories practised in England, might be im- 

rted with many other fopperies and follies 
from the East. This double descent has not 
I believe, struck any of our writers on the 
subject ; and I, therefore, must repeat that 
I think vour correspondent is entitled to the 
acknowledgments of the public, for the 
ingenuity of his speculations. 


. OF FORETELLING AND PROPHECIES, 
PARTICULARLY OF ORACLES., 

It was natural enough for uncivilized men to 
consider all the extraordinary appearances of 
nature that were attended with circumstances 
of good or il] fortune to themselves, as tokens 
of the divine favour or disfavour towards them. 
Amongst the phoenomena attended with these 
consequences, almost amongst all people, we 
are to reckon eclipses of the sun and moon, 
the appearances of comets, fiery meteors, 
heavy tempests; especially terrific and blast- 
ing lightnings, and rare or wonderful rains. 
All this makes it not surprizing that astrology 
began so soon, spread so fast, and obtained 
such a universal belief as it did. 

Men likewise considered, as happy or 
unhappy prognostics, earthquakes, mousters, 
monstrous accidents, or alterations in animals, 
dreams, which not only uncivilized nations, 
but philophers, who doubted or denied the 
existence of God, believed in; the voices, 
flight, motions of birds and other animals, 
and the variety of appearances in animals of- 
fered for sacrifice. 

The most ordinary occurrences of human 
life likewise afforded subjects for prognostics 
of good or bad fortune, which men drew 
from particular words or sounds, sneezings, 
motions of the body, modes of dress, the 
meeting with particu!ar persons and animals, 
and numberless other circumstances. This 
at last grew to such a height, that no occur- 
rence of any kind could take place, from 
whence some prognostic of good or bad for- 
tune was not drawn. 

To the prognostics from events uncontroul- 
able by man, were added several which the 
priests and jongleurs had the entire disposi- 
tion of. Of this kind were the throws of 
dice, &c., or falls of sticks ; and all that 
goes under the name of sortes Virgiliane. 
‘To which may be added all prognostics from 
looking into water or water crystal, eggs, or 
fruits, or the rising of smoke, &c. The ex- 
planation of all the prognostics hitherto men- 
tioned, dreams only excepted, the ancients 
called artificial divination. Dreams, on the 
contrery, and prophecies, they called natural 
divination. 

' Great nations had not only such jongleurs 
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as are at present to be found amongst the 
Americans, Siberians, and Africans, but like- 
wise famous prophets, important collections 
of their prophecies, and temples or appointed 
places, in which the will of the Gods was 
enquired into. Prophets and prophecies were 
to be met with amongst the AZgyptians, 
Jews, in all the Greek cities, Rome, Mexi- 
co, Peru, and the Molucca islands. No peo- 
ple made so wise an use of the prophecies, old 
prophets, and prophetesses as the Romans did. 

Oracles were established either in such 
places as famous soothsayers or divinized per- 
sons had and iu, or in such were 
remarkable for particular properties belongi 
to them. The'Gods 
their by dreams and apparitions, or by the 
noise of leaves, wells or rivers, or by the sortes, 
or through the nods, motions and voices of 
statues; or, which was the most general 
way, by the hand and mouth of priests and 
priestesses. Many of the latter prepared 
themselves by intoxicating drinks, and medi- 
cines of various kinds, to receive the God. 
The Greeks had more oracles than any other 
nation, and the one most celebrated amongst 
them was that of Delphos. It is possible 
that ignorance and superstition may have 
combined to make the adyta of Delphos and 
other places looked upon as dwelling places of 
the Goods ; but it is certain that they owed 
their chief reputation to the cunning and ad- 
dress of their contrivers. Oracles had no 
where so extensive an influence on ail trans- 
actions, both foreign and domestic, as they 
had in Greece ; but this influence very soon 
led to a great abuse of them. Oracles sunk 
in —_ parts of Greece, many yeats before 
the establishment of the Christian religion, 
from causes which have no connection with 
Christianity. 


DANGER OF COPPER VESSELS 
PREVENTED. 
To the Editor of the Lilerary Panorama. 

Sir,—As corroborative, in some degree, 
of the remark in your last number on the 
causes of injury from the use of copper ves- 
sels, allow me to state the following fact. 

I have acertain apparatus of brass, which 
is, almost every day, wetted with a liquid 
somewhat corrosive. Instead of taking it 
to pieces and wiping it dry after it has 
been used, it has been my constant practice 
to immerge it in water, and there keep it, 
till again wanted for use. Thus managed for 
upwards of three years, it has never yet ex- 
hibited the slightest appearance of veidigzis, 
but is, at this hour, full as clean, and nearly 
as bright, as when it first came from the 
hands of the workman. 

Leaving to you and your readers to draw 
from this fact. the obvious inference, I am, 
Sir, your humble servant, 


Jan. 3, 1810. ALETHES. 
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DESCRIPTION Of THE SALT MINES OF 
WIELICZKA, 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir,—Observing in your last number a 
statement of the produce and extent of the 
salt mines of Wieliczka, now in partition 
between the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Saxony, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you a description of those mines as drawn 
up by M. Berniard, for M. Rozier's Journal, 
in 1780. 


I am yours, &c. 
Hermit. 


The wonders that had been reported, and by 
men of learning, equally as by the ignorant, 
on the iuterior of these mines, were calculated 
rather to excite astonishment than to convey 
truth : this subject of natural history is in 
seality too cuitous and interesting to need 
exaggeration. While these mines were under 
the crown of Poland, access to them was 
readily facilitated to strangers ; but when, by 
the partition of Poland, they were allotted 
to Austria, certain formalities were establish- 
ed, previous to admission. The counsellor 
of the mines was first applied to, his per- 
mission was taken to the keeper of the mine, 
the parties then wrote their names, qualities, 
and countries in a register ; after which a 
coarse covering, not unlike the frock of our 
Waggoners, was puton each visitor, and the 
chief of the miners took charge of the com- 


ny. 
The descent waseffected by means of a very 
thick rope, coiled round a large wheel turned 
by a horse ; this rope passed down a shaft 
abeut 8 feet square, and reaching about 100 
yards below the the surface. The four sides 
of tinis shaft were lined by rough trees, in 
order to prevent the falling-in of the earth on 
the sides ; for indeed this earth is buta sand, to 
which succeeds a very brittle clay, interspersed 
from space to space with layers of calcareous 
spath, of three or four inches in thickness. 
his bed of sand is followed by others of 
argillaceous earth, more or less coloured ; 
but ordinarily of the colour of rusty iron. 
On the thick rope above-mentioned are tied 
at intervals stout cross-bars, on which the 
rson sits, a kind of Joop passes over his 
nees, and another over his back; he lays 
tight hold of the rope, and is lowered to the 
first landing. Several persons are lowered at 
the same time, one over another. There 
are four stories or floors of salt, with streets, 
&c. From the first story tothe fourth (in 
descending) there are stairs nine or ten feet 
in width. 
The first story presents a piece of architec- 
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formed out of the salt, itself. It is dedicated 
to St. Anthony ; is about thirty feet long by 
twenty four wide, and eighteen high : not 
only the steps of the altar, but the altar 
itselE, the twisted columns that adorn it, and 
support the vault, with every ornament of 
the chapel, the crucifix, the statues of the 
virgin, and of St. Anthony, with another 
the size of life representing Sigismond, are 
all of salt; the latter is remarkably trans- 
parent. Not far from this chapel is another 
dedicated to our Iady; and about 60 paces 
from this is another dedicated to St. John 
Nepomucendo. On certain days in the year 
mass is said in these chapels in memory of 
events which have occurred in the salt mine, 

The miners give the name of séreets to 
the alleys which they form in working, and 
by the aid of a little fancy they find houses 
in these streets ; hence the report of a city 
having been built and inhabited formerly in 
this subterraueous abode. 

Further on isa stream of fresh water, which 
filtering through a layer of argillaceous sand 
about four feet in thickness runs along the 


ture well entitled to attention : no less than a 
complete chapel, with all its ornaments 


mines. They affirm, that it passes through 
the enormous mass of salt, without receiv- 
ing any saltness from it : without that addition 
itis wonderful enough to find a stream of 
fresh water, amidst the salt rock. It serves 
to water the horses; and the miners them- 
selves drink of it. 

In the galleries of salt are formed recesses 
where the miners deposit their tools, when 
they quit the mine; to these they give the 
name of houses. The deeper the workmen 
penetrate in these mines, the more abund- 
ant and the purer is the salt they obtain. 
If a few layers of earth, or clay, are found 
they are but small, and seldom more than two 
feet in thickness. No volcanic productions 
have hitherto been found in these mines ; 
neither sulphur, bitumen, nor coal, &c. 
asin some others. Many shells are found : 
principally bivalves and madrepores. 

The air is wholesome in this deep abode, 
the galleries are formed with great attention 
to preserve a communication with the exter- 
nalair. The workmen enter inthe morn- 
ing and withdraw in the evening. They do 
not descend by the wheel, as that would take 
up too much time, there being usually 1200 
and sometimes 2000 of them. They have 
ladders, stairs, &c. The horses never quit 
the mine while capable of labour. Their 
stables and racks are all made of the salt, 
They are employed to draw loads of salt from 
place to place: to turn the wheels in the 
shafts, &c. It is certain, thatafter a short 
stay in this confinement they lose their sight. 

These galleries are propped with the utmost 
solicitude: if any suspicious appearance of 
giving way be observed in any part ; the sups 
port is immediately increased. No timbey 
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grows in the neighbourhood of the mine; 
this article occasions a great expence. To 
diminish this expence, the administration of 
the mines endeavoured to substitute pillars of 
brick and mortar; but those failed, in no 
great length of time, while the timber has 
Jasted for ages. During the whole time that 
the mine of Wieliczka has been worked, no 
considerable obstacle has interrupted the ope- 
rations. The draining water is carried by 
wooden troughs placed throughout the mine to 
areservoir, whence it is drawn up in buckets 
made of the skins of oxen, and discharged. 
In dripping from the tops of some of the gal- 
leries, it has produced stalactites of surprising 
magnitude and beauty. The miners remark 
with astonishment, that this water dissolves 
‘not an atom of salt, thrown into it, whether 
in a lump, or in powder, as one of their 
streams of fresh water does. No doubt, but 
but it is already saturated ; and indeed before 
the scarcity of wood was so great as it is at 
present, this water was evaporated to procure 
the salt it contained, 

The House of Austria was too jealous of 
its property in these mines to suffer their ex- 
tent to be known, or any plans of them to be 
taken. It is, however, suspected that they 
connect with those of Bochnia, distant about 
five miles eastward, where salt of the same 
kind is procured: and it was formerly the 
custom in the mines of Wieliczka to dig salt 
in the direction of Bochnia ; and in the mines 
of Bochnia tu dig in the direction Wieliczka. 

The manner of obtaining the salt is thus: 
the master miner marks the dimensions of a 
block of salt ; usually eight feet in length, 
four in depth, and two feet in thickness. 
The miners then make a number of holes, 
on one side, three “inches deep, and about 
six inches asunder; they next make a kind of 

roove half an inch deep, connecting these 
a, and place iron quoins in each of the 
holes, which they strike gently with mallets, 
As these quoins penetrate deeper into the rock, 
the echo of the blows they receive resounds 
throughout the mine, and has a pleasing 
effect on the ear; when the block is ready to 
part, a crack appears following the course of 
the holes; a workman then thrusts in a 
wooden pole, and working it about, the 
block is Ccent to break off from its native 
bed. The greatest pleasure given by the 
miners to visitors is, to break off these masses 
whole: each man procures four blocks daily. 

Chrystals of salt are found, occasionally, 
sometimes in small layers. These are carried 
to the Secretary’s office, where four clerks 
are constantly employed: and where, as in 
the chapels at first described, all the furni- 
ture, tables, book-case, seats &c. are of salt. 
These chrystals are formed into various devi- 
es, as crucifixes, chairs, coflee-cups, can- 
nouns mounted, watches, salt-cellags, 
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which are usually bought by visi:ors at no 
great price. 

This mine has been worked to the depth 
of 65 or 70 fathom: it is thought the salt 
does not lie deeper. Some other salt mines 
are deeper; that of Torbax in Transilvania 
is 56 fathoms: Vizakna is 66 fathoms: 
Kolos 46: Izek 47: an old mine of Deks 
is 72: that at Ishler, on being bored gave 
salt at 64 sfadels (260 feet) below the lowest 
story then worked. 

ear the salt mines belonging to the Ems 
peror, in Upper Austria, are seventeen lakes 
of fresh water, forming together a considerable 
space ; they swarm with fishes of the best 
kinds. ‘Traces of similar waters are found 
near other mines. Friedwalzki reports, (Mi- 
neralogia Daciz, p. 169) that a great salt 
lake, near Parai in Transilvania, having bro- 
ken “its natural banks, poured its waters into 
the riyer Kutulloé, where it destroyed the 
fish, and deprived the stream of all its good 
qualities. 

How far these hints may contribute to 
eludicate the questions stated in your article, 
is submitted, Mr. Editor, to the considera- 
tion of your ingenious readers. 


SHARKS. 

Tue following relation of a surprising cire 
cumstance was handed to me by one of the 
officers of his majesty’s ship Dzedalus, “on 
board of which ship it happened, whilst lay- 
ing at Samana, St. Domingo: 

Several sharks were seen swimming: 
about the ship early on the forenoon of the 
20th November, 1808, waiting their prey. 
A hook and bait were put overboard, which 
one of them immediately seized with vo- 
raciousness ; its attempts to escape were frus- 
trated by a rope being passed over its fins, with 
which it was kaiased on board, by no less 
a number of men than twenty: in its maw 
was founda calf that had been hove overboard, 
a few hours previously to its being caught : 
its length from the snoxt to the extremity of 
the tail was tert feet, and the circumference 
of the body proportionate ; the jaws, when 
extended, passed over the body of the stovtest 
man in the ship. Three others were succes- 
sively caught, of equal size with the first ; in 
the last of which was found sixty-two young 


ones, a turkey, and a live hawk’s-bill-tartle, 


measuring two feet six inches in length, and 
one foot nine inches in breadth: it swam 
about immediately after its release, in a tub of 
water, apparently not the least injured by its 
singular confinement. 
_ An instance of so extraordinary a nature 
deserves to be recorded ; and it may be said 
without deviating from the truth, that with 
one hook, sixty three sharks were caught at 
one time, and all alive. 

A CorrgsPONDENT. 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE. 

The FouURTH ANNUAL EXAMINATION of 
the Students in this Institution, took place in 
the New College at Haileybury, near Hertford, 
Dec. 21, before the College Committee, and 
several other members of the Honourable 
Court of Direcwors of the East-India Com- 
pany, together with the masters and officers 
attached to the establishment. 

Afier the usual forms, the business of the 
day commenced by Mr. Paul Marriot Wynch 
reading an essay in English, of his own com- 
position, ‘* on Patriotism,” very highly credit- 
able to his talents; and displaying a know- 
ledge of history, both ancient and modern, 
far beyond what might have been expected 
from so youthful a candidate for fame. 

Many students, in succession, gave speci- 
mens of their acquirements in the Persian, 
Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, and Bengallee lan- 
guages, by reading and construing various 
passages from different authors, in each, as 
well as displaying specimens of writing there- 
in : thus affording the best proof of the utility 
of the institution, by the speedy progress of so 
many young men in these branches of learn- 
thg,. which are most essential to advance our 
interests in India, although hitherto little 
known and practised in this country. 

display of equal talent and proficiency 
in classical learning, mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; history, law and political econo- 
my French and drawing, took 
place ; which evinced, that eminence in ac- 
quirements was by no means confined to 
oriental learning, or to any other particular 
branch of study: but that opportunities were 
afforded, and inducements held out, as the 
following list of prizes, which were distri- 
buted on the occasion by the Chairman, will 
shew, viz. 

To Mr. Robert Anderson, the Certificate 
of superior Merit, for his proficiency in San- 
scrit. He having before received the Gold 
Medal for his acquirements in that particular 
branch of learning was precluded, under the 
college regulations, from again receiving a 
similar mark of honour on the same ac- 
count. 

The Gold Medals—To the same gentleman, 
fur history and political economy, for classics, 
and for mathematics: also, the Ist prize for 
theology and for law. 

To Mr. John Fendall, for Persian and San- 


rit. 
To Mr. Andrew Anderson, for law and 
mathematics. 

To Mr. Paul Marriot Wynch, for English 
composition. 

Prizes of Books—To Mr. Henry Chaste- 
nav, the Ist prize for mathematics, classics, 
and Bengallee, among the juniors. 

“To Mr. Charles Norris, the 2d prize for. 


sc 
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composition, theology, and classics, among 
the juniors. 

_ To Mr. John Young, the 1st prize for clas- 
sics, history, and political economy. 

To Mr. Richard Clive, the Ist prize for 
Persian among the juniors, and ditto for 
Hirdoostanec. 

To Mr. Henry Lacon, the Ist Sanscrit 
rize. 

To Mr. Montague Ainslie, the Hindoo- 
stanee prize. 

To Mr. Charles M‘Sween, the 2d prize for 
political economy and history. 

To Mr. John Macleod, the 2d mathemati- 
cal prize among the juniors. 

o Mr. Wm. Fleete Larking, the mathe. 
matical prize. ° 

To Mr. Joshua Carter, the 1st Bengallee 
rize. 

_ To Mr. Alex. Dick Lindsay, the 2d Per- 
sian prize. 


To Mr. William Wilkins, the 1st Persian 


prize. 

To Mr. John Bryan Pybus, the 2d_ prize 
for law. 

To Mr. James Charters Dick, the 2d Hin- 
doostanee prize. 

To Mr. CharlesC. Hyde, the 3d mathema- 
tical prize among the juniors. 

Besides the above-mentioned, to whom 
prizes have been presented, honourable men- 
tion was made of several other students, whom, 
there is no doubt, will not rest satisfied until 
they have earned some more substantial mark 
of approbation than mere compliment. 

When this ceremony had concluded, the 
Chairman (Cuartes GRANT, Esq.) addressed 
the students, in a concise and appropriate 
speech ; signifying the pleasure the Committce 
and Directors had received from that day’s ex~ 
hibition, and describing the advantages which 
would result to the Company as well as to the 
individuals who had distinguished themselves, 
not only by the qualifications which they 


possessed, but by confirmed habits of ap- — 


plication and exertion. Hedescanted in warm 
terms on the fair hopes with which young 
men, who had followed this rational and 
manly course, entered the service, and the 
foundation of good character, and comfort to 
their friends, which they had already laid ; 
from which he took occasion to contrast the 
unhappy situation of those (alluding to the 
cases of some students, who had recently been 
expelled the college for gross misbehaviour) 
who had destroyed their own prospects and 


the hopes of the'r friends, as well as frus-- 


trated the design of the Court of Directors, 
whose object in the institution was no other, 
than to provide the means by which those 
destined for the employ of theCompany’should 
at once be fitted for that employ, and for 
acting a useful and honourable part in s+ 
ciety. 
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The chairman concluded by earnestly ex- 
horting the students to persevere in the laud- 
able course, which had that day been exem- 

lified by so many, and in which the interest 
ofall was so obviously concerned. 

Before we conclude this article, a short 
accountof the East-India college, both as to 
jts structure and the purpose to which it is 
applied, (it has been inhabited only since the 
autumn,) may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

It is a very handsome and neat structure, 
composed entirely on the Grecian model, after 
designs by Mr. Wm. Wilkins, jun. M. A. of 
Caius college, Cambridge [by whom Downing 
college, at that place, was designed, and un- 
der whose superintendance it is now erect- 


ing]. 

ne East-India college consists of four 
sides, forming a quadrangle, the center of 
which forms a well-proportioned square. 

The principal front is of free-stone, and 
faces the east, commanding a distant view of 
the high north road, from which it has a very 
beautiful appearance. In this front are con- 
tained the chapel, dining-hall, and library ; 
the kitchen and offices composing one wing, 
and the Principal’s apartments the other. The 
other three sides contain separate apartments 
for 120 students, having a recess fur a bed 
and a book closet in each, so that every stu- 
dent has a comincdious apartment to himself. 
The center and wings of these three sides of 
the quadrangle also contain houses for the 
professors, and several lecture-rooms. besides 
the various offices necessary for the college 
servants, &c. ‘The grounds belonging to the 
college are now laying out, agreeably to a plan 
of Mr. Repton, and will, when completed, be 
together with the building, a great improve- 
ment to that part of the county, and, indeed, 
anational ornament, in whatever light it be 
considered, whether as a building simply, or 
with reference to the purpose to which it is 
appropriated, while to the East-India Com- 
pany it will be a lasting memorial of their 
zeal in the cause of literature and science, as 
well as the source of benefit and advantage at 
home and in India. 

We must not omit to add, to the honour 
and credit of the architect, Mr. Wilkins, that 
this elegant structure was raised and com- 
pleted in three years by contract; and al- 
though the terms of that contract were full 
£20,000 below any other tender delivered in 
on the same account, yet Mr. Wilkins has 
finished the building in the most complete 
and perfect state, without any advance upon, 
or addition 10, his original terms. 

As all our readers may not be acquainted 
with the nature of this institution, we shall 
Just add, that it is designed for giving a suit- 
able education to young gentlemen, intended 
for the appointment of writers in the East- 


Armenian Historians. 


India Company's service, in India. Of the 
nature of the studies pursued in it, a know- 
ledge may be formed from a perusal of our 
preceding account of the examination of the 
students there. 

The patronage of nominating students to 
the college is vested in the Directors of the 
East-India Company, and a nomination there- 
to is, in fact, a virtual appointment as a 
writer, which is confirmed upon a young man 
quitting the college ; where in general he 
must reside at least two years, under a recom- 
mendation from the College Council, for good 
conduct, &c. to the Court of Directors. 

The terms of admission are 100 guineas per 
annum. ‘lhe students wear an academical 
habit, and are subject to college discipline and 
restrictions. 


= 


ARMENIAN HISTORIANS. 


{Concluded from page 745.] 


Armenia has not advanced in the sciences 
with gigantic steps, but her progress has 
always been superior to the spirit of the 
times, and to her political situation. She 
ever possessed the difficult art of uniting mos 
desty with science. None of her writers 
have foolishly pretended to distinguish them- 
selves by dangerous opinions. Their sole 
ambition has been to enlighten the minds 
form the hearts, and increase the happiness 
of mankind. Neither political convulsions, 
nor the barbarism of ages, nor a long suite 
of overwhelming misfortunes, have alienated 
the Armenians from their attachment to 
science, to commerce, and to the arts. The 
Abbé Villeroi, who was deeply versed in 
Armenian literature, said, eighty years ago: 
«© The Armenian MSS. present to us a new 
literary world, whose treasures have never 
been revealed; and if there be a learned 
nation in the east, worthy of being known, 
it is the Armenian nation.” 


Barpezi wrote a history of events between 
the year 388 and 485. He is very exact, 
and enters fully into details: his style is 
mild and elegant. A superb edition of his 
work» was published in one vol. 8vo. in 
1793, by the Armenian convent at Venice. 
The library at Paris bas a MS. copy written 
by the Monks of that convent. 

Arzeruni wrote a history of Armenia down 
to the year 500; his style is mild and flow- 
ing. The work exists only in MS. 

Mamigonian, Bishop in the sixth century, 
wiotea history from the commencement of the 
third century down to 640. It was published 
at Constantinople in 1719, but in a ver 
disfigured state. The imperial library at Paris 


| possesses the original MSS. which justify 
this assertion. 


The style is ordinary and 
not chaste 
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Mesrol: Eves, in the tenth century, wrote 
the life of Nerses the Great, who was Pa- 
triarch of Armenia in the fourth century. It 
was printed at Madras in 1775, at the Arme- 
nian press. There are two MS. copies at Paris. 
_ Asolig wrote a history of Armenia down 
to the year 1000. He is vety exact in his 
recital of facts, dates, and details ; his style 
is flowing and agreeable. 

Lasdiverdzi wrote a history from 989 to 
1071. It is written with great spirit. The 
author considers rather the unhappy conse- 
quences, thati the events themselves. He 
is so pathetic, that the reader is as much 
excited ty the tragical scenes he depicts, as 
ro he had witnessed them. The work is in 


Ghiragos — 2 ay from the be- 
ginning of the third century down to 1360, 
and has entered into many particulars re- 
specting the last expeditions of the Tatars. 
His style is diffuse, and the facts are not 
methodically classed ; however his work, 
which has not been printed, contains many 
interesting particulars. 

Urbei lived in the thirteenth century. He 
wrote on the irruption of the barbarous na- 
tions into Armenia; on the origin of the 
Georgians ; and on other particulars. His 
style is pure. The work was printed at Mad- 
tas, with that of Mesrob, in 1775. 

Vahram, in the same century, wrote in 
verse, by order of Leo III. king of Arme- 
nia, a Laney of the Rupinian Dynasty, 
from its origin to 1280. Itis in MS. 

Hayton, prince and governor of the castle 
of Goregas in Cilicia, visited Pope Clement 
V. in 1305, and turned monk. At the 

uest of the Pontiff he wrote, in French, 
scbisieny of the Tatars and of the principal 
events which occurred in Syria, Palestine, 
and Armenia. It has since been translated 
iato Armenian, Latin, and Italian. 

Sempad, who lived at the end of the 
fourteenth century, has given a complete 
history of the Armenian kings, who have 
reigned in Cilicia. This work throws great 
light on the Crusades, and on the Tatars 
and Arabs. The style is simple and clear : 
it is in MS. 

Mezopazi, a writer of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, treats of Tamerlane’s expedition into 
Armenia, and other historical events, down 

to the year 1447. There is a MS. copy at 
Paris. “ His style is very imperfect. ; 

Ohan-Arakel wrote a history of Armenia, 
of the wars with the Othmans and Persians, 
and generally of every thing that occurred 
in histime, to the year 1658. It is only a 
rapid description of the most remarkable 
events; the style is simple and flowing. It 
is in MS 


Arakel, by order of the Patriarch Philip, 
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1652. It is tolerably well written, and was 
printed at Amsterdam in 16€9. 

Evemia-Celeby, ari author of the seven- 
tetnth century, wrote a life of Alexander, a 
history of the Othmans in verse and prose, 
an abridgment of the ancient and modern 
histoty of Armenia, and different geogra- 
phical tracts on India, Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia minor. Messrs. Abro, Armenians, 
a are in possession of the origi- 
nals. 

James Nalian, who, in the seventeenth 
century, was raised to the dignity of Arme- 
nian Patriarch at Constantinople, has pub- 
lished eight and twenty different works on 
various subjects. One in 4to. entitled the 
‘* Treasure of Observations,” contains many 
interesting and very curious details relating to 
ancient history, geography, and to many obs 
jects of sacred and profane literature. He 
was one of the greatest men of his age, and 
among the most respectable pontiffs of the 
Armenian church. With great vivacity he 
united a profound judgment, an extraordinary 
penetration, an unalterable moderation and 
mildness, and a character onruffled by passe 
ing events. Amid national commotions and 
religious dissentions, he presided over his 
church with the most praise-worthy self-com- 
mand ; strictly fulfilled the arduous duties of 
his high post, and cultivated learning with 
surprising ardour. He long held a_cortes- 
pondence with Pope Clement XIII. His 
erudition and modesty gained him the esteem 
of the Grand Seignior, as well as of the first 
personages in Turkey and Europe. At an 
advanced age Nalian abdicated. the patriars 
chate, and died two months after, universally 
lamented. Most of his writings have been 
published at Constantinople. They depict 
his character with great truth ; it was full of 
candour, amenity, and grace. His style is 
clear and concise. 

Ciamcian, a member of the Armeniat 


Historians. 


convent in Venice, has published in three ~ 


volumes 4to. a history of Armenia, from its 
origin to the year 1784. It is written with 
great method, and the chronology is admir+ 
able. He has only just indicated the 
political and military events, as all his 
attention was directed to the church and 
religion. |Dogmas, canons, rites, councils, 
religious disputes, and martyrological des 
criptions occupy the major part of his 
pages. His chief object was to bring back his 
countrymen to the church of Rome. Thus 
he represents all the great men of Arme- 
nia as strongly attached to that church. 
Although he ‘has endeavoured to conciliate 
both the catholic and schismatie sects; yet 
he has gained the suffrage of neither. His 
work was printed at the Armenian press in 
Venice. It is well written ; the style is 


wrote a history of Armenia from 1601 to 


clear and simple, such as is most suitable 
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history. There is a copy of it in the im- 
perial library at Paris. 

We close this account with the hame of 
an author more gerierally known in Europe. 
Moses of Chorene, surnamed ‘* the Gram- 
marian,” flourished in the fifth century. He 
learned the Greek language in Alexandria, 
and travelled through Palestine, Greece, 
and Italy. In his old age he compiled a 
history of Armenia to the year 440, collected 
from national records, the archives of Edessa, 
fron a MS. in the library at Nineveli, from 
certain African documents and celebrated 
ancient historians. It contains interesting 
details not to be met with elsewhere. Moses 
tinites two qualities apparently incompatible : 
always laconic and always eloquent, he says 
much ina few words; and Ieads his reader 
easily to divine what is to be understood. 
His ‘inimitable eloquence consistsin choice 
expressions, and certain original phrases 
peculiar to himself. However he is very 
superficial, and acknowledges that he has 
passed over many great events, and geogra- 
phical and chronological facts. Some curi- 
ous information may be collected from his 
disquisition on the language of Armenia. 

Besides the edition of his work published 
in London by the Whistons, there are others 
edited by the Armenians in Amsterdam 
and Venice, but they are all mutilated or 
interpolated. Besides, an ignorance of the 
language and the difficulty of translating 
faithfully the author’s ideas, have very much 
contributed to diministi. the value of the 
work ; and the labours of the Whistons, in 
this respect, have not been the most success- 


_ fal. Among. numerous passages ignorantly 


translated, we select a single one, to prove 
that the criticisms on his work have been 
much too severe. Moses, speakng of Anusavan 
Prince of Armenia, made prisoner by Ninias 
Zamesos son of Semiramis, and carried to 
the capital of Assyria, says in the Armenian 
text—‘* Anusavan, after having patiently 
endured for a long time the revilings. of 
Ninias, gave way to despair’—the Armenian 
word dovaidi, importing ‘* gave way to des- 
pair,” has been taken for a proper name and 
written with a capital letter. 

Moses's Geography of the then known 
world, is metely an extract from the 
Chorography of Papus of Alexandria. How- 
ever itis the more valuable, as the original 
is lost. 

Besides the works of the above-mention- 
ed authors, the imperial library at Paris is 
in possession of sundry anonymous works 
On history and chronofogy ; familiar letters 
written by different persons in various ages ; 
and two kinds of works, one called Mo- 
nologues, and the other Select Discourses. 
There are tliree volumes of the former, and 
six of the latter: they are very voluminous, 
and may be considered as a moles indigesta of 
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discourses, homilies, lives of saints, and 
sacred, profane, historical, and clironological 
documents, which are full of interesting 


details: they might easily be arranged so as 
to constitute a faithful picture of the political 
state of Asia down to the advent of our 
blessed Lord. 


Erratum, p. 744, for Gorgun read Goryun. 


THE COALHEAVER IN HIS COACH 
THE PROGRESS FROM PENURY TO PLENTY, 
BY WAY OF THE PULPIT. 


We hare in the commercial world, many 
instances of persons who have walked up to 
London by the side of the waggon from a 
eountry town, with all their property con- 
tained ina handkerchief; and of such as have 
occupied the lowest ranks of life, rising to 
opulence, and filling the highest offices of the 
metropolis itself. The frequency of such 
events in a commerciat country, deprives them 
of a part of their interest, because traffic is an= 
derstood to issue in gain ; and @ lucky hit, or 
an extensive speculation, well-timed, may be 
alone sufficient to load with gold’ those 

ckets which formerly were empty. Usually, 

owever, commerce requires capital ; and to 
be provided with ¢he necessary, in case of a 
hard run. Learning and liberal studies are 
not so strongly connected with gain, as is but 
teo well known to those who adopt them, as 
means of support in life; yet still they require 
a capital, though of another description from 
that of the merchant ; and the public man; 
whether writer or speaker, who has not laid 
in a stock to begin wiih, runs a chance of 
being bankrunt m a short time. Such is the 
course of fair trade ; but even smugglers, we 
suppose, must hare funds to begin with, and 
to support the expences of their outfit, &¢.— 
Yet, there are modes of life, in which smugs 
glers need no outfit, public writers and speake 
ers need no learning, and by which the 
poorest of the poor may rise to opulence, and 
ride in a coach, the expences of which, even 
to the very assessed taxes, are paid for them. 
We shall not communicate to our readers the 
ways and means of obtaining this easy situation 
in life; and, indeed, they differ in different 
persons, Some succeed by potitical impus 
dence and abuse ; others, by theological im- — 
pudence and abuse ; others, by but, 
we are not prepared to meet the lawyers at 
the bar, or the faculty at the grave. Our in- 
tention is merely to bring our readers ace 
quainted with an instance, in proof of the 
observations we have made. Buonaparte is 
famous as a foreign minion of Fortune, placed 
by her, in a frolic, at the head of an empire : 
yet he may truly think himself honoured by 
being compared with Witittam Hountine- 
von, placed by the same power at the 
head of asect. The latter of these eminent 
persons, was bora in the Wild of Kent, amid 


| 
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poverty and want; he was an errand-boy, a 
aepdibeues, a cobler (afterwards a coal- 
heaver). He lived on barley, and fared hard : 
he removed to Thames Ditton, where he be- 
came father of a family, and took to teaching. 
Here he got his first ** parsonic livery: and 
from hence he removed to London, as to a 
more extensive-scene of operatious. In Lon- 
don he has gathered a number of followers. 
He is leader of a sect’; and has many chapels, 
&c. incountry towns, that look up to him as 
their head. His seniimenis are severe to 
others, since only his own followers are in a 
state of grace ; while they are said to be /ax 
towards ce flock, although in a state of dis- 
grace. The peculiarities of his views of him- 
self, cannot be more emphatically expressed 
than in his own language which we now adopt. 


** Some few years before I was married, 
(says he) all my personal effects used to be 
carried in my hand, in one or two large 
handkerchiefs, but after marriage, for some 
few years, I used to carry all the goods that 
we had gotten, on my shoulders, in a large 
sack. But when we moved from Thames 
Ditton to London, we loaded two large carts 
with furniture and other necessaries, besides 
@ post-chaise well filled with children and 
cats.—Afier coming to London 
_ During the space of three years (says Mr. 
Huntington) I secretly wished in my soul 
that God would favor me with a chapel of 
my own, being sick of the errors that were 

tually broached by some one or other 
in Margaret Street chapel, where I then 
preached. But, though-I so much desired 
this, yet I could not ask God for such a 
favor, thinking it was not to be brought 
about by one so very mean, low, and poor 
as myself. However, God sent person, 
unknown to me, to look at a certain spot, 
who afterward: took me to look at it; but 
I trembled at the very thought of suclr an 
immense undertaking. Then Ged stirred 
up a wise man to offer to build a chapel, and 
to manage the whole work without fee or 
reward.—God drew the pattern on his ima- 
gination while he was hearing me preach a 
sermon. I then took the ground ; this per- 
son executed the plan ; and ihe chapel sprung 


~ up like a mushroom. 


I will now inform my reader of the kind 

rovidence of my God at the time of build- 
ing the chapel, which I named Providence 
Chapel; an also mention a few free-will 
offerings which the people brought. 

They first offered about eleven pounds, 
and laid it on the foundation at the begin- 
ning of the building. A good gentleman, 
with whom I had but little acquaintance, 
and of whom I bought a load of timber, 
sentit in with a bill and receipt in full, as 
a present to the Chapel of Providence.— 
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Another good man came with tears in his 
eyes and blessed me, and desired to paint 
my pulpit, desk, &c. as a present to the 
chapel.—Another person gave half « dozen 
chairs for the vestry ; and my friends Mr, 
and Mrs, Lyons furnished me with a tea- 
chest well stored, anda set of china.—My 
good friends Mr. and Mrs. Smith furnished 
me with a very handsome bed, bedstead, and 
all its furniture and necessaries, that] mizht 
not be under the necessity of walking bome 
in the cold winter nights.—A daughter of 
mine in the faith gave me a looking-glass 
for my chapel study.—Another friend gave 
me my pulpit cushion, and a book-case for 
my study.—Another gave me a_ book-case 
for the vestry.—And my good friend Mr. E. 
seemed to level all his displeasure at the devil ; 
for he was in hopes I should be enabled, 
through the gracious arm of the Lord, to 
cut Jiahab in pieces ; therefore he furnished 
me with a sword of the Spirit--a new bible, 
with morocco binding and silver clasps. 

I rever went to one person to borrow mo- 


‘ney for the building who denied me. God 


so opened their hearts, that I was amazed 
at his providence, and their kindness to- 
wards me. 

The congregation began greatly to increase, 
and the heat of the place in times of service 
began to be almost unbearable ; it was of 
course thought necessary to enlarge the chapel. 

And to this my friends agreed; namely, 
to raise the chapel one story higher, and to 
carry a flight of galleries all round it. 

hey were as generous to me with their 
pockets as I am to them with a spring. 
ing cruse in the pulpit, and we found 
begging to be a delightful employ. Be 
sides, God kept us so happy in visiting the 
brethren, that we sowed spiritual 
things while we reaped carnal; so that th 
were as glad to sce us, as we were to ro 
them ; and aftera few of these trading tours 
we came to a conclusion of the business; 
and when we sat down under the hedge, 
and had put the money into our hats, and 
had counted it up, we found it to amount to 
the total sum: of SEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS; 
so mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed, not only over books of curious arts, 
but over the root of all evil. 

Some years before (he observes, speaking 
of preaching to collect money) 1 toiled up 
and down this way, preaching collections. 
for one minister or other. Every where, 
and in all gins’ I am instructed, sass 
Paul; and s@ am I; for the vicar’s bargain 
for his curate, and the board-men Icaving 
off when money failed, brought me to a 
determination not to labour for nothing; 
especially, having been informed that some 
called ministers have been sitting at home, 
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while I have been hing for them, who 
have ridiculed me after I had money : 
and well they might; for who but a fool, 
when God has used a shepherd to Collect a 
flock together, would lead that flock from 
post to pillar, on purpose to shear them, and 
give the wool to men whom | know not 
whence they be? Bless my God, these 
boardmen have taught me better things; 1 
keep my flock at home, and shear them for 
my own profit; and sure none can have so 
much right to the wool as those who labour 
day and night to feed the sheep; and I have 
vanity enough to think that they had rather 
the profits of the fleece fell to my share than 
to any other. Many journies of one hun- 
dred, two hundred, or three hundred miles, 
which have cost ten, wraaiye or thirty pounds 
a journey, have I travelled, and at the same 
time paid one pound five shillings per week 
fora supply at home in my absence ; but I 
confine my labours now, not to every place 
where I am invited, but where I am well 
known, and where there are poor hungry 
souls to feed ; to these my mouth is open, 
and to me their heart is. 

I had got one old cart-horse (says W. H.), 
that I had bought with the restof the stock 


on the farm, and I wanted two more, but 
money run short ; and I determined also to 
have a large tilted cart to take my family to 
chapel, and the man should drive it on the 
Sunday, and on lecture nights, and I would 


ride my little horse. This was the most eli- 
ible plan that I could adopt; and.on this I 
termined as soon as God sheuld send mo» 
ney to proeure them. I came to this conclu- 
sion on a Friday, and on the next day, to- 
ward evening, came two or three friends 
from town to see me. J wondered not a 
little at their coming, as they know that on 
a Saturday I’ never like to see any body; and 
therefore I conceived that they must be come 
with some heavy tidings; some friend was 
dead, or something bad had happened. But 
they came to inform me that some friends 
had agreed among themselves and bought me 
a coach and a pair of horses, which they 
intended to make me a present of. I in- 
formed them that the assessed taxes ran 50 
high that I could not be able to keep it. 
Bot they stopped my mouth by informing 
me, that the money for paying the taxes for 
the coach and horses was subscribed also ; 
so that nothing lay upon me but the keep 
of the horses. “Thus, instead cf being at the 
Expense of a tilted cart, God samt me 2 coach 
Without cost, antl two horses without my 
purchasing them ; and whieh, with my other 
old horse, would do the works of the farm, 
as well as the work of the coach ; and my 
bailiff informed me that he could drive it, 


having formerly drove one, Thus was I set 


Vor. VIF. (Lit. Pan. Fel, 1810.) 


up. But at this time the pocket was bare, 
and many things were wanting, both in the 
house and of the farm, and a place to fit up 
for my bailiff and Luge woman to live in. 
And it was but a few days afterwards before 
a gentleman out of the country called upon 
me; and, being up in my study with me, 
he said, ‘ My friend, I often told you that 
you would keep your coach before you died 
and I always promised that whenever you 

a coach, 1 would give you a pair of hor: 
and I will not be worse than my word. 
have enquired of father Green, and he tells 
me that the horses cost forty-five pounds ; 
and there is the money.’ Ina day or two 
after, the coach, horses, and harness, came. 
And, having now a little money, I wrote to 
a friend in the country to send me twelve 
ewes, anda male with them; and they sent 
me twelve excellent ones, and the male with 
them, but would not be paid for them ; they 
were a present to the farm. _ Whoso is wise, 
and will observe these things, even they shall 
understand the loving kindness of the Lord: 
Psalm evii. 43. 

«* When my coach came home, and my 
family had been once or twice to chapel in it, 
and the report of it was gone abroad, it was 
truly laughable to see the sorrow, the hard 
labour, and sore travail that fell upon some 
poor souls on the account of it. Their 
** envy almost slew the silly ones.” 

At the chapel door also we were not @ 
little troubled with this sort of well-wishers, 
sometimes twenty or more, about the coal- 
heaver’s state coach, to exaniine matters, 
and look into things. And this continued 
more or less, for near two years. ; 

The initials of my name, W. H., together. 
with the initials of my state, S. S. were put 
upon every pannel of the coach, upon the 
pads of the harness, and upon the very winks 
ers of the bridles. 

Mr. Huntingdon—said to have been called 
Hunt, formerly—sometime ago married Lady 
Saunderson, relict of the late Sir James Saun- 
derson, sometime Lord Mayor of London 
(the daughter of Alderman Skinner), which 
lady now graces his coach, his chapel, and his 


farm. 


THE POZEN GHOST, 

The history of Apparitions’ and [Phan 
toms (says Laharpe, in reciting those men- 
tioned by Pliny) are always amusing, even 
to persous in whom they excite a degree 
of fear.” It is under ‘this impression that we 
have translated, for the amusement of our 
readers, the following letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Journal at Berlin, called the 
Freumeutiys 

We are also of opinion, that by attention 
to what kind of stories are popular, some gues 
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may be formed of the disposition of the pub- 
lic. The Continent has been lately so fami- 
liarized with horrors, that whatever it is 
thought may possibly divertits attention, must 
be of a powerful and decisive character. No 
insipid and feeble narration stands any chance 
of being favourably received. The following 
history certainly has that object in view ; itis, 
therefore, entitled to our attention as a curio- 
sity, if as nothing more. ; 

‘About four years ago, a man of learning 
(we believe also a divine) published a history 
of the appearances of his own wife to’him, 
after her death ; with learned dissertations in 

roof of the possibility of such appearances. 
Rout pamphlets pro and con were published 
on the occasion. We have not lately heard 
any thing further on that subject; but we 
find, that the good lady who was the subject of 
- being forgotten, here is another to take her 

ace. 
ee I never did give the least degree of credit 
to apparitions ; but, I must confess, that the 
occurrence which has taken place (I may say 
almost under my own eyes) at the leads of 
Murowanna Gossina, about two miles fiom 
and in the jurisdiction of Pozen, has com- 
pletely staggered my former resolutions on 
these adventures. 

«© About six weeks ago, Mile. de M...... . 
a young lady, the daughter of a nobleman 
who’ resides in the neighbourhood above- 
named, met with a violent fall, from which 
the most serious consequences were appre- 
hended. The young lady was about 17 years 
of age, possessing the most seductive charms, 
and, above all, celebrated for her angelic 
piety. Every solicitation was made uve of to 

rsuade her to call in a surgeon to her assist- 
ance; but all proved vain, and she thus fell 
a victim to her extreme modesty and delicacy. 
A few days had elapsed afier her interinent, 
when a report was spread about the hamlet, 
that her-shade had appeared to several of the 
inhabitants ; Messieurs de M ..... and some 
other young gentlemen, all of them well edu- 
cated, and among whom was a young gentle- 
man who had but just returned frem the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, used every effort to 
contradict this absurd report ; but it was every 
day repeated with so much obstinacy, accom- 
panied with such particular and singular cir- 
cumstances, that the whole family of de 
M...... made up their mind to quit'their scat, 
neither could any of the domestics be pre- 
vailed on to continue there. It was generally 
reported that every night in the week (but 
especially on the Saturday night), the most 
wonderful things happened at the mansions 
house; that the deceased was seen there, al- 
ways dressed in adiflerent manner, and in 
the newest fashion. 

** A young officer, passing one evening 
between the hours of ten and eleven along the 
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garden of the mansion-house, perceived, at a 
small-distance before him, a lady, elegantly 
formed, dressed in white: he quickened his 
pace to overtake her, and conceiving he had 
met with some adventure for gallantry, he 
ventured to seize her by the arm; but what 
was his terror, when he felt nothing but the 
cold arm and hand of a skeleton, and saw 
uothing but a pair of dim eyes, stern, arid 
fixed, while a sepulchral voice uttered, 
** Should one on of this meeting escape 
your lips, death is your portion.” The phans 
tom vanished, and the officer fell motionless 
tothe ground. Being found in this state by 
some passengers, he was the next day con- 
veyed to Surgeon Hahn, who, notwithstand- 
ing every possible attention, gives little hopes 
of his recovery. 

** A short time after the above adventure; 
a farmer, very well known in the neighbour- 
hood, passing at the close of the evening ina 
path which was separated from the gardens 
simply by athin wooden railing, fanciéd he 
perceived two coffins walking by the side of 
each other, in one of the principal walks of 
the garden; notwithstanding his fears, he 
ventured nearer the railing, and made a full 
stand, while the coffins passed on at the dis- 
tance of about three feet trom him: much 
alarmed, yet conceiving that it might be but 
an illusion, he ventured to:pick up a stone 
and threw at them; when:he plainly heard 
the sound of the stroke, and the stone re- 
bounded back towards him’: on this-he felta 
cold shivering ran through all his veins, and 
with some difficulty tottered en towards his 
dwelling ; fully persuaded that the two mov- 
ing coffins were no others but those of Mile. 
de M....:. and her father, who had died 
few months before her. 

‘© Among the oldest domestics belonging 
to the residence, there was an old game- 
keeper, of approved courage, and for whom 
the deceased young lady bad always evinced a 
great deal of goodnature and partiality. This 
man expressed a most. earnest desire io meet 
the pretended: phantom, being. convinced he 
should be able to detect the imposture. Have 
ing strolled many-evenings about the grounds, 
he at length one. evening perceived her at the 
entrance gate’: ** Good evening, young lady,” 
said he, in a‘ bold voice, and immediately 
walked up to the apparition ; the latter in- 
clined her head slowly, aud also advanced : 
the light of the noon affording him a full 
view of the form of the spectre, the game- 
keeper perfectly recognized his young mistress ; 
she was enveloped in her shroud ; hegcounte- 


nance disclosed a profound grief; she first - 


raised her hands, then placed them on het, 
heart, and then reclined her head on her 
bosom. The game-keeper. attempted to ads 
dress her again, but his words:expired on his 
lips : the spectre then approached nearer to 
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him, when he fancied that he inhaled a 
death-like scent ; she then placed her left 
hand on his, when he gave a horrible shriek, 
and all vanished. 

«* In the front of the mansion-house, at a 
small distance, is a brewery. Seven men, 
who were at work there, perceived in the 
midst of a pitch dark night, a very brilliant 
Hcht at every window belonging to the man- 
sion-house, which they well knew had been 
entirely deserted for near three months ; they 
observed a person approaching the casement, 
in the chamber wherein it was said the young 
Iady de M...... had died ; and-who after- 
wards opened it, as if to look out: the great 
brilliancy of the lights enabled them easily to 
distinguish that the person was clad in black 
crape, studded with silver spangles ; and from 
her neck was suspended a small funeral cross. 
Her eyes, far from appearing dull, sparkled 
with a supernatural lustre, and her whole 
deportment was altogether imposing. Curiosi- 
ty prompted the seven brewers to walk to- 
wards the castle, when suddenly the lights 
disappeared, and the greatest darkness reigned 
all around them. 

«© So many different reports made such 
impression on the family of de M...... that 
they consented to have the tomb of the young 
lady opened ; when it was found that the left 
leg was rather raised, and the right arm placed 
upon her head ; and it has been further as- 
serted, that the tomb had been opened a 
second time, when the body was found alto- 
gether in a different attitude. 

‘© T was told that Mile. de M...... had 
made a will in favour of the church ; but that 
her family had strongly opposed the carrying 
of it into execution. 

“* Texpect ina few weeks to return from | 
my journey by the way of Pozen, when per- | 
haps I shall learn some more particulars re- | 
specting this strange adventure.” 

The Editor of the Freumuthy, in a note | 
begs his correspondent not to forget this sub- | 
ject; and we, on our part, shall be careful | 
to give our readers the sequel of this grand . 
and terrific tale, if it come to our knowledge. 
—In the mean while, we mustiutreat our 
ingenious writers of novels for tie terrific edi- 
fication of the grown gentiemen and ladies of 
the United Kingdom, by whom this well- 
authenticated history will doubiless be adapt- 
ed, to steer clear of errors in chronology. 
We advise them not to place a young lady's 
death ** about six weeks ago” in a house 
which had been ‘* entirely deserted for three 
months :” unless they have reason to believe 


that this incident will be particularly delight- 
ful among their readers in our sister island. 
The peculiar study of the newest fushion in 
this young lady’s attire, is a pleasing trait of | 
truly polite condescension to the lighter stus | 
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dies of her mortal sisters: we may add, that 
a robe of black crupe studded with silver 
stars, is given asa mourning dress by Mr. 
Hope in his late elegant pwhlication ‘on the 
Fashions of Greece ; and we assure ourselves, 
that in this instance we discern a spectre of 
classical research, as well as of taste. Weare 
sorry that the seven sages who quitted their 
vats and coolers to study necrological illumi- 
natious, had not a full view of the company 
at-this splendid assembly ; for certainly no- 
thing but ‘* acrowd of beauty and fashion,” 
could require a multiplicity of lights in every 
window of an extensive mansion. This de- 
ficiency is an irreparable loss to the world —~ 
of writers! — We cannot, however, unre- 
servedly approve of the introduction of walk. 
ing coffins ! for uuless these were ghosts 

coffins, we know not by what power their 
aerial inhabitants could propel them ; and if 
they were ghosts of coffins, we know not by 
what power a stone thrown against them 
could rebound. Besides, wedeem the throw- 
ing of stones, at any time, a mark of gross 
boorishness and ill manners :—and, in short, 
to bring the matter home to our fellow-labour- 
ers in works of imagination, we intreat them 
to suppress this particular ; lest, after having 
been guilty of too many horrors to rest in their 
graves, they should find their coffins no pro- 
tection: but should be saluted with a pelting of 
stones, on their attempt to shew themselves 
again in a world already glutted with their 
works and their company.—Verbum sat, &e. 


OFFER OF ITALIAN SOLDIERS TO MAN THE 
ENGLISH FLEET. 

During the time a British ship of war was 
lying at Messina, nothing was more common 
than for half disguised soldiers to come and 
offer themselves for sailors: so much so, that 


' guards were placed for the purpose of prevemt- 


ing desertion, and it actually happened, that 
one, fully accoutred, having entered a boat, 
refused to go back to his post, thongh a cor- 
poral’s guard came in much form to claim 


| him; in the course of the exclamations and 


interrogatories put by ‘the corporal, it ap- 
peared that the poor wretch had been enticed 
by the promise of eight dollars, which he 
had heard soime of the seamen sav would he 
given for volunteers. No ssoner was’ this 
sum mentioned, than the countenance of -the 
corporal and the whole guard underwent an 
instautaneous change. Fight dol/ars! he 
exclaimed, and prize oney to boot! Holy 
Virgin! Comrades, what can we better do ? 


' And it is an absolute fact, that the party 


instantly piled their arms, and it was only by 
shoving the boat away from the wharf, that 
the officer was able to reach bis ship without 
this extraordinary cargo. 
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OBSERVAMDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA NORTH. 


Profane Swearing punished. —We copy 
the following article from The Argus of Wes- 
tern America, a democratic paper printed at 
Frankfort (Kentucky) of October 21. The 
same paper adds, that both the persons pre- 
sented are democratic lawyers. 

«* We of the grand Jury empannelled, &c. 


~ for the Cireuit of Shelby, in the name and 


authority of the common-wealth of 
tucky, upon our oaths do present Isham 
Talbot, . for prophane cursing on the 
-Igth day of September, 1809, in the town of 
byville, before the dvor of Isaac Wat- 
kin’s tavern, using the words—‘* God damn 
Mr. Jackson; the President ought to dis- 
miss him, and to have him kicked from 
town to town, until he is kicked out of the 
comntry ; God damn &c. 
‘* We also present W. W. Cook, Esq 
for profane cursing, on the, &c. in the town 
of Shelbyville, before the door of Isaac Wat- 
kin’s tavern, using the words—‘* God damn 
Timothy Pickering—he ought to be hung.” 
—Contrary to the Act of Assembly, &c. 
Extract, J. Craig, Clerk.” 
AUSTRIA. 


Mercantile Profits. Vienna, Nov. 17.— 
The demand for cotton is so considerable, 
that within a few days there have been several 
thousands of bales sold, the quality of which 
was bad enough. Commercial affairs have 
resumed great activity since Oct. 14. Those 
speculators who had bought largely of colonial 
commodities at Vienna, are now making 
from them. 

Public Distress : Paper Money.—Vienna, 
Dec. 2.—The value of houses in our city, 
which had risen greatly during late years, is 
now diminishing me from the great num- 
ber of proprietors who are obliged to sell, 
because of the weight of the taxes laid on im- 
moveable Country retreats in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna are lowering in 
value from the same cause. Public annui- 
tants are much to be pitied: they are paid 
their stipends in paper inonéy : which is now 
at the rate of 370 to 375 florins, in bank 
bilis for 100 florins in cash. The quantity 
of paper money in Hungary is so great, that 
although that country has had an abundant 
harvest, the price of meat, &c. is very high. 

The Emperor has declined all expences 
on-occasion of his return to his capital. 

Valuatle Manuscripts reclaimed.—Vien- 
na, Dec. 8. M.de Hammer, formerly agent | 
of our government in Moldavia, has lately 
been sent te Paris, to claim the restitution 
ofa great part of the Hebrew, Arabic and 
Persian M53. taken en masse {rom our Im- 
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rial library, towards the end of last July, 


ad given assurances that such 
MSS. only should be kept, as were not to 
be found in the imperial library at Paris ; 
and that the others should be returned to 
Vienna. M. de Hammer is well acquainted 
with Oriental literature: some of his works 
have been honourably noticed by the riench 
institute ; and hopes are in consequence en- 
tertained of the favourable issue of his nes 
gosiation. 

FRANCE. 


FRENCH EXPOSE 


Delivered by the Minister of the Interior 
(M. Montalivet) in the sitting of the Le- 
gislative Body, at Paris, Dec. 12, 1809. 
This Exposé is introduced by a fulsome 

exordium (which we omit) and divided under 

the following heads. 
Public Works. 

The stay which his Majesty made in Paris 
after his return from Spain, h 
guished by the care he took to regulate all the 
= of the vast administration of his Empire. 

is orders gave a new activity to the immense 
labours which at no period of peace were un- 
dertaken in such numbers, or followed . with 
such an ardour ; prisoners of war from vari- 
ous nations, sent in by victory, have com- 

pleted the Saint-Quentin Canal. (A) A 

stupendous tunnel extending two leagues, 

connects the rivers and the seas of the north 
of the Empire, with the rivers and the seas 
of the centre, and of the south. 

Seven thousand workmen have been em- 
soy on the Canal of the North, (B) and 

ave completed nearly eight leagues of this 
new line, which is te convey the united 
streams of the Rhine and the Maese to Ant- 
werp, ge, a the way through the present 
territories of France. is canal so important 
to commerce will not proye less beneficial to 
agriculture. Landes (dreary wastes) equal in 
superficies to several departments, will be 
inhabited and improved, and this peaceful 
conquest of industry will soon increase our 
tiches and our prosperity. 

Two millions of livres have been usefully 
employed in 1809, on the Canal Napoleon, (C) 
which wil unite the Rhone and the Rhine. 
Marseilles, Cologne, and Antwerp, will ap- 
pear as if watered by the same streams. This 
canal is to communicate with the Seine, by 
that of Burgundy, the works of which, 
abandoned by the ancient government, have 
been lately resunsed with the greatest activity ; 
already the navigation is open from Dole to 
Dijon, and Pont de Pany, between the 
Yonne and St. Flereutin. 

Several useful locks, on the Seine, the 
Aube, and the Somme, have been completed 
in 1909 ; every where, plans to improve and 


to extend ancient lines of navigation, and 


as been distine. 
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form new ones, have been undertaken or fol- 
lowed with the greatest activity. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
maritime works ; those of Cherbourg present 
to the astonished -beholder, an immense har- 
bour hollowed out of the rock. (D) Its 
depth has been this year increased to thirty- 
eight feet below the level of spring tides. It 
is sheltered from the sea by a pier, the mas- 
terly execution of which corresponds with 
the boldness of the plan: facings of granite 
give to this harbour and to its quays, the 
most imposing stamp of grandeur and dura- 
bility ; the excavation will be carried sixteen 
feet deeper; and thus, six and twenty feet 
of water will be found in Cherbourg harbour, 
at the lowest tides. 

The Sluice at Havre, (E) is nearly —fi- 
nished ; from the middle of next campaign 
it will secure to vessels a constant entrance 
into the channel. 

At Dunkirk (F) an octagon sluice, which 
is todrain valuable grounds, and secure an 
easy navigation, has been — this year. 

The bason of Antwerp (G) is excavated 
completely in its upper part, and the sea lock 
is already raised above its foundation. The 
harbour of Cette (H) has been deepened ; 
it has afforded a retreat to ships of the line. 

The port of Marseilles (1) offers an an- 
chorage safer than it has ever been. 

The roads of Mount Cenis of Simplon, 
those which cross in every direction the Alps, 
the Appennines, the Pyrennees, have been 
extended farther or perfected. High-ways 
euelly beautiful and commodious, lead from 

exandria to Savona, from the banks of the 
Tanaro and of the Po, to the nearest shores 
of the Mediterranean. The grand drainings 
of Bourgoin (K), those of Cotentin (L), of 
Rochefort have already changed unproductive 
marshes into fertile lands ; on seeing this re- 
sult, the people bless government, and are 
astonished at having escaped the evils, how- 
ever temporary, they were made to apprehend. 
(Probably contagious disorders.) 


Works at Paris. 


In its outlets, the bridges of Bezous, of 
Choisy, and Sevres have been just begun. 
That of Charenton has been re-established, 
and that of St. Cloud is repairing. In the 
town itself the beautiful bridge of Jena has 
been raised to the abutments of the arches, 
that of St. Michel has been cleared from 
all the houses by which it was encumbered ; 
Napoleon-quay and that of the Louvres have 
been finished ; that of Jena réaches beyond 
the Esplanade of the Invalids, the port of 
La Rapée is executing on a grand and beauti- 
ful scale. 

Public granaries to preserve plenty have 
been established. 

All dispositions are made for the construc- 
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tion of an immense Slaughter-house near 
the Barriére of Roche-chouard ; the ground 
is levelled, the digging for the foundation is 
finished ; a temporary but suitable buildin 
has been appropriated to the Exchange, til 
such time as the magnifieent structure intend 
ed for it, can be finished ; it is already above 
ground; the Temple of Glory occupies a 
great number of workmen ; it will be worthy 
of its noble destination. (M) Four enormous 
pillars faced with a stone, equal in hardness 
and closeness of grain to the finest marble, 
await at the barrier of Neuilly the last layers 
which are to form the abutment of the triume 
phal-arch of Etoile. 

The Austerlitz column is incrusted, to one 
half of its height, with bronzes which are te 
perpetuate the achievements of our warriors. 

he arch of the Carousel which is finished 
unites taste and magnificence. The front of 
the building in which you hold your sittings 
is completing ; the Louvre displays new 
beauties in the rapid progress of its restoration; 
the gallery which will complete its junction 
with the Thuileries astonishes by its rapid 
progress even the inhabitants of this city. 
Already Paris enjoys part of the waters 
which will be brought to it by the Oureq 
canal ; the bason of La Villette, the Fountain 
des Innocents are for the capital establishmente 
equally beautiful and useful. , 

Benevolent Institutions. 

The Emperor has, up to the present time,’ 
ordered the establishment of forty-two ~ 
lums for mendicity ; he has given the funds 
necessary for their support. ‘Fhus will be 
gradually healed one of the most unsightly 
wounds of civilized governments ; thus public 
morals and industry will be benefitted bya 
labour which shall be the means of snatching 
from misery and depravity, so many unfortu- 
uate beings apparently past all hopes of ever 
being reclaimed and happy. Several of these 
— have been completely orga= 
nized. 
His Majesty has showered immense bene 
factions on these of his subjects who had 
experienced heavy calamities. The banks of 
the Rhine bad been laid waste by inunda- 
tions ; the inhabitants have received nearly a 
million, either as indemnity, or for repairs 
and preventive improvements. The countries 
which have suffered from hail, those which 
have been visited by destructive fires, have 
obtained assistance. A tender and paternal 
care had intended supplies of bark for a great 
number of cities, and they have been — 
ly forwarded. Depots of vaccine have lately 
been established. 

Public Instruction. 
The Imperial University has entered on its 
functions ; it has collected information on all 


the cstablishments for education in the Eme 
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pire; academies are forming, faculties are 
establishing, Lyceums continue to furnish 
numerous pupils to the polytechnic school | 
and to that of St. Cyr. (N) The former is 
always anarsery for scholars remarkable for 
thei acquirements, and their exemplary con- 
duct ; St. Cyr incessantly receives and sends 
forth a robust youth equally well trained, 
‘brave and loyal; on their arrival in the 
camps, they prove worthy to enter into the 
ranks of approved and tried warriors. 

: Sciences, Literature and Arts. 

Every species of encouragement is given to 
sciences, to literature, and to arts ; honours, 
«rewards, useful employment, are given to 
distinguished artists, nothing in short is neg- 
lected. The decree of the 24 Fructider, XIIt 
‘year, was considered by the Emperor as 
"expressing ouly a general idea. “This idea has 
just now been thoroughly illustrated by a last 
decree which increases the number of prizes. 
New examinations, new judgements are now 
necessary. 

The Sion of natural history has been 
increased ; that of arts has received new 
riches, by the acquisition of the master-pieces 
of the Borghese Gallery. 

Agriculture. 

The propagation of fine-woolled sheep has 
made new fgogress, owing in great measure 
to the importation of Spanish and German 
flocks. 

Twenty thousand choice mares have been 
presented to the twelve hundred stallions 
_ which are already collected in our studs and 
in our depots. Premiums have been distri- 
_ buted to the owners of the finest foals. 

The culture of cotton in our Southern pro- 
vinces has, as yet, afforded nothing but hopes ; 
these have not been destroyed by the extraor- 
dinary temperature of 1808 and 1809 ; and 
that isa great point gained. 

Attempts. have been made to naturalize 
Indigo. 

France produces corn and wine much 
above what the country can consume ; this, 
‘ in regard to prime wines, had been acknow- 
ledged long ago ; but it had always been con- 
sidered as an established truth, that we de- 
pended on foreign countries for supplies of 
grain. (O) How valuable then must be to 
us the experiment we are now making ! 

Some parts of the country suffer, it is true, 
JSrom the impossibility of selling their corn: 
this is a momentary evil ; but what a source 
_ of security for the future! Scarcity was 
mostly owing to > gene 3 nothing was want- 
ing but to rectify it; and France, secure 
henceforth of pebdacing corn above her con- 
sumption, cau no longer apprehend scarcity. 

The present circumstances have however 
- excited all the Emperor’s most anxious cares ; 

the exportation of corn is allowed through 
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a great many points of our frontiers and of 
our coasts, provided however that the prices in 
neighbouring markets do not exceed a fixed 
and certain rate. 


Manufactures and Industry. 

Industry increases by labour, the value of 
raw materials, and that often in proportions, 
which may be termed infinite. It has con- 
stantly engaged the thonghts of government ; 
but in this, authority cannot act directly ; 
it can only give encouragement, and study 
medifications in custom-honse duties both on 
foreign and on home produces, and this has 
been done. Government has besides cherished 
with additional care the school for arts and 
trades at Chalons, (P) whose beneficial in- 
fluence continues to be felt. 


Mines. 

Mines conceal riches which, but for indus- 
try, would remain for ever buried. A pre- 
cise and perspicuous code of laws relating to 
mines will be completed during the present 


_session. 


Commerce. 

The general object of commerce, is, to 
turn to the greatest advantage the products 
of agriculture and of industry ; ours suffers 
undoubtedly from the extraordinary state of 
things which, forming as it were, two dis- 
tinct masses, one of the European continent, 
and the other of the seas, and of those 
countries from which the ocean divides us, 
allows no communication between them, 
Nevertheless, home consumption, greatly in- 
creased since the lowest classes of the people 
have known a state of comfort to which they 
were strangers heretofore, and our intercourse 
with our neighbours, give a great activity 
to trade. Of barter, our intercourse with the 
United States of America is suspended ; but 
as it is founded on mutual wants, it will be 
soon renewed. Lyons beholds the reviving 
prosperity of its manufactures, which receive 
orders from Germany, from Russia, and from 
the interior. ' Naples supplies cotton, which 
its soil produces daily in great abundance, 
and which lessens the quantity of distant im- 
portations. 

Finances. 


The connection of commerce: with public 
credit, ‘vill naturally lead your attention toa 
phenor enon less striking at present, because 
it is renewed every year: (Q) I mean the 
punctuality in the public payments, without 
new taxes, without loans, without anticipa 
tions; and this during a war, for which in 
any other times the most extraordinary efforts 
would have yg totally inadequate to the 
magnitude of such enterprizes. This is the 
wonderful result of simplicity and unity in 
the administration, of strict order and of 


accuracy in the calculations, in all which 
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details his Majesty himself has not disdained 
to enter. 
. The Cadastre is continued (R) ; it already 
serves to allot the land tax in several com- 
manes and districts, it will soon improve the 
general system of the land-tax, and establish 
a just proportion between the products and 
the contribution. 
Home Administration, and Justice. 

The home administration bas followed in 

1809 the same march as in the preceding years, 


Religious Worship. 

In its tender regard for conscience, go- 
vernment has not deviated from that line of 
conduct, it has at first adopted. Its principles 
cn religion have been exemplified this year 
as the preceding ones. 

It not only tolerates all forms of worship, 
but it encourages and honours thei all. 

Christian Religions, founded on the moral 
precepts of the gospel, are all useful to society. 

The Lutherans of the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine, whose number exceeds 6,000, had no 
temple ; from time imiaemorial they assisted 
at divine service in the Swedish chapel. Their 
church has been acknowledged ; their clergy’ 
have been named by the Emperor, and they 
are maintained by the State. 

A school for calvinistic theology has been 
established at Montauban. 

As to that religion which is professed by 
the Emperor, by the imperial family and by 
a vast majority of the French people, it has 
been for government-the object of most unre- 
-mitting care. New seminaries have been 
formed ; to every one of these establishments, 
foundations have been attached, in favour of 
youth intended for the holy orders; places of 
‘worship have been repaired ; the number of 
chapels of ease has been increased. The 
public treasury by taking upon iiself to remu- 
nerate the clergy has honorably freed them 
from their dependency on their parishes. Li- 
beral assistance has been granted to curates 
and other clergymen, who through age or 
infirmities stood in need of it. Lastly, his 
Majesty has called several arctrbishops and 
bishops to a seat in the senate, and in the 
council of the university. He proposes to 
summon them to his privy council. His 
Majesty has had some differences with the 


.Sovereign of Rome, as a temporal sovereign. 


The Emperor, firm in his resolutions, has 


Maintained the rights of his crowns and 


those of his people.; he has done what was 
required by the grand political system which 
is working the regeneration of the west, but 
at the same time keeping clear from spiritual 
principles. 

Every one knows the evils brought on reli- 


oy by the temporal power of the Popes! 
0 it, is solely owing, that one half of Europe 
has seceded from the Catholic Church. 
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There was but one way: of guarding the 
church for ever from such an eminent danger, 
and of conciliating the interests of the state 
with those of religion. It was necessary that 
the successor of St. Peter should be a pastor 
like St. Peter; that exclusively taken up with 
the salvation of souls and spiritual interests, 
he should cease to -be agitated by mundane 
ideas, by pretensions to sovereignty, and by 
discussions about the limits of provinces and 
territories. 

It was then conferring a blessing on mane 
kind thus to separate religion from what was 
foreign to it, and to reinstate it in its state of 
evangelical purity. 

The Concordat which ‘has re-established 
religion in France has been faithfully observed. 
The Emperor even went beyond bis engage- 
ments, the Pope on his part should therefore 
have duly observed its consition. 

Whenever no personal: charges were brought 
against the archbishops and bishops named 
by the Emperor, he should immediately have 
given them the canonical institution ; should 
this condition not be fulfilled, the Concordat 
would become void, and we should find our- 
selves in the same state of things as existed 
previous to the concordat between Francis I. 
and Leo X.: that state of things is founded 
on the pragmatick sanction of St. Louis, so 
much regretted by our churches, by the Paris 
faculty, and by the parliaments. : 

Incendiary writings and bulls dictated by 
ignorance, and by the most guilty dereliction 
of religious principles, have been disseminated 
in various parts of the empire. Every where 
those productions have been received with 
disgust and contempt. Facts speak too loud : 
thirty millions of Frenchmen, eighteen of 
Italians, and so many people on the banks of 
the Vistula, of the Elbe, and of the Rhine, 
bear witness to the care taken by the French 
governinent to protect the religion of our fore- 
fathers. ‘4 ; 

Kings are accountable to God only ; and 
the Pope, according:to the principles of Jesus 
Christ, must, iike others, give unto Caesar what 
belongeth to Cesar. The temporal crown 
and the sceptre of worldly command, have 
not been put into his hands by him who 
ordered that he should be stvled ‘* éhe servant 
of the servants of God,” and who iticessantly 
recommends hin: charity end humility. 

Ignorance favours fanaticism; to coun- 
teract which, his majesty has directed that 
the principles of the Paris faculty, and the 
Declaration of the Clergy, of 1632, shall be 
taught in every seminary ; his intention has 
been to oppose the influence of a sound docs 
trine to that failing of man, which leads 
him to turn the most sacred things to the 
vilest interest. 

His majesty has done much for religion ; 


Exposé. 


his intention is to do still more; aad in proe 
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portion as the thirly millions of ecclesiastic 

sions become extinct, he intends propos- 
ing to apply the funds of the pensions so ex- 
tinct to the benefit of the church. Divine 
right imposes but one obligation in regard to 
temporal matters ; that is, that priests should 
live by the altar, and enjoy that consideration 
necessary to their holy functions: 


War. 

e events of the war between Austria 
and France are so well known to our readers, 
that we shall somewhat abridge M. de Mon- 
talivet’s Report : it contains in fact nothing 
new ; and the style in which it is composéd 
15 No recommendation of it.] 

The annuai execution of the laws on con- 
ya kept our legions complete without 
difficulty and without impediment ; the em- 
peror had defeated the Spanish armies, had 
entered Madrid, had placed his brother on 
“che throne ; by a sudden and skilful march 
he had entrapped the English troops, and pur- 
suing them without allowing them time to 
breathe, had arrived on the frontiers of Gal- 
licia, after taking from them a great number 
of prisoners, their hospitals, their baggage, 
their ammunition. e then obtained a 
Mnowledge of the treaty, by which the court 
@F Vienna had engaged to supply the insur- 
gent juntas with 100,000 muskets. He im- 
mediately suspended his triumphal march, 
Jeft his armies in Spain, and thought that his 

— alone would be sufficient to destroy 
enemies. 

He came to place himself at the head of 
his allies, and of his new levies. 

The emperor of Austria, with an army of 
300,000 men, the stupendous and prodigious 
effect of paper money; fancied he was 
marching to certain victory. 

The emperor having left Paris the 13th of 
April, arrived on the 18th without guards, 
without equipage, without horses ; his troops 
hastily collected from various parts of Ger- 
Many, were astonished themselves at that 
unforeseen aggression, and at that cloud of 
enemies by whom they were surrounded on 
all sides. 

Struck as it were by thunder, the Austrian 
army in 48 hours saw its fate decided. Of 
six corps which composed it, each upwards 
of 40,000 strong, five had already been de- 
feated, reduced to half their number, and 
separated from each other. The remains of 
the four corps were driven to the Danube ; 
the two others to the Inn, without pontons, 
magazines, or hospitals. 

Meanwhile the 8th and gth corps which 
formed the Austrian army of Italy, had 
surprised our troops, who were far from ex- 

ting such a treachery, had blockaded 
nove and Venice, and were on the 
28th of April on the banks of the Adige, 
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The emperor did not hesitate in the choice 
of his plan ; after having defeated the grand 
army of the Archduke Charles, and driven 
four of his corps to Bohemia, he anxiously 
followed the two corps which were fallin 
back on the Inn: he marched to Saltzburgh, 
to Lintz, to Upper-Austria, to Styria, in 
order to turn the Lene army of Italy, to 
relieve his own and his Italian dominions, 
so dear to his heart. 

One month had hardly elapsed since the 
unjust aggression of the Austrian army, 
when Vienna was bombarded, compelled to 
open its gates, and to bow to our victorious 
arms. 

The Austrian army of “0: | soon perceived 
that its flanks were uncovered, and soon felt 
the necessity of falling back. ‘The Viceroy, 
aay see on the Piava, on the Noric Alps, 
in Carniola, reached the confines of Styria, 
and formed his junction with the grand army. 
Soon after he defeated the enemy in the inte- 
rior of Hungary. The batile of Raab was the 
celebration of the memorable anniversary of 
Marengo and of Friedland, which induced 
the emperor to write to his adopted son 
“your victory is a grand-daughter of Mu- 


rengo. 
The remains of the different Austrian corps 
could not have rallied, had not a fortuitous 
event, the overflowing of the Danube, stop- 
ped the French army. The genius of war, 
the efforts of art, overcame these unforeseen 
obstacles. The warrior must, in the profession 
of arms, unite alternately the courage of the 
lion with the cunning and prudence of the 


fox. 

At last, the battle of Wagram, followed by 
the armistice of Znaim, wrenched the arms 
from the hands of our enemies. Their only 
hope was now in the generosity of the cons 
queror, by them so often unrequited. 

In the mean time, England always ill-ine 
formed, notwithstanding the immense sums 
she wastes on spies, seeing our armies employ- 
ed in Germany, took for granted that our vee 
teran bands had left Spain, and that the 
weakened French army could not withstand 
her efforts. Forty thousand men were disem- 
barked in Portugal, joined the armed insure 
gents and fancied they would reach Madrid ; 
disgrace was the only result of their enterprize; 
they met with armies whcie they expected to 
find divisions only. 

Forty thousand men landed at the same 
time in Walcheren, and in fifteen days, 
without having begun the siege, and by 
means of a bombardment only, became mas- 
ters of Flushing, which, it must be owned, 
was cowardly defended. His majesty has 
ordered a report to be made to him on the 
subject. 
- Meanwhile all the departments rose in 
arms; 150,000 men of national guards put 
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themselves into motion, while 25,000 troops 
drawn from the dépéts were collecting in 
Flanders, and while the gendarmerie furnish- 
ed a corps of 8000 choice cavalry. The wa. 
lish general as a wise and prudent man wou 
no longer expose his army in a country, 
and at the season of the year, when and 
where it was exposed to dangers more des- 
tructive than the plague; he returned to 
England. England has wasted considerable 
treasures; she has lost the flower of her 
army; she has revealed to her people those 
feelings which attach Frenchmen to the em- 
ror’s government ; such are the a fruits 
of this mad enterprize. Among the de- 
partments of ancient France, those of Pas-de 
Calais and du Nord, and among the new 
ones that of the Lys have distinguished them- 
selves. All would have done the same had 
they been inasimilar situation. Some dis- 
tricts only of the department of /a Sarre 
have manifested evil dispositions ; instead of 
flying to the defence of the country, they 
broke into an insurrection. His majesty 
has directed that military commissions should 
be appointed to try those bad citizens. A 
counsellor of state has been sent to inake in- 
quiries. Those communes (parishes) and those 
individuals who have misbehaved, shall be 
deprived for five and twenty years of the rights 
of citizens, and liable to a double contribu- 
tion. On their doors shall be written these 
words: this is not a French commune. On 
the other hand his majesty has ordered to 
be laid before him plans of monuments, to 
perpetuate at Arras, at Bruges, and at Lille, 


- the testimony of his satisfaction. 


Politics. 

The Duchy of Warsaw has been enlarged 
with a part of Gallicia: it would have been 
easy for the emperor to unite to that state the 
whole of Gallicia; but he would not do any 
thing which might cause uneasiness to his ally 
the emperor of Russia, Nearly all Gallicia, 
of the first partition, has been left to Austria. 
His majesty never had in view the re-esta- 
blishment of Poland. What he has done for 
new Galicia was dictated by honour, rather 
than by policy; he could not abandon to 
the vengeance of an implacable prince, a 
people who had evinced such a zeal for the 
cause of France. 

The kings of Bavaria, of Westphalia, of 
Wartemberg, and the other princes of the 
confederacy, will all obtain an increase of 
territory. It would, no doubt, have been 
easy for France to extend her limits beyond 
the Rhine; but that river is the invariable 
limit of the immediate possessions of her 
empire. The Hanse-Towns shall preserve 
their independence, they shall serve as means 
of war-reprisals in regard to England. 

The. peace with Sweden shall be imme- 
diately concluded. 
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Nothing shall be changed in the political 
relations of the confederation of the Bhine 
and of the Helvetic confederation. 

For the first time since the Romans, the 
whole of Italy shall be subject to the same 
system. The re-union of the Roman states 
was necessary to attain this — object. 
They intersect the Peninsula, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Adriatic, and history has 
proved the importance of an immediate come 
munication between Upper Italy and the 
kingdom of Naples. Three centuries ago, 
when Charles VIII. was completing the 
conquest of that kingdom, the Pope, altering 
his mind suddenly, formed against him a for- 
midable league. The king’s retreat was cut 
off, and he could not return to France but 
by trampling on the confederates headed by 
the Pope, at Fornoua. But why should we 
seek for precedents in the history of Charles 
VIII., of Louis XT1., and of Francis I. 
Have we not seen in our own days the Pope 
harbouring in his capital and in his ports 
the English, who from this asylum were 
— the kingdom of Naples and that of 
Italy ; distributing money and daggers to the 
assassins who murdered our soldiers in the 
vallies of Calabria? The emperor required 
that the Pope should shut his ports ayaingt 
the English. Could it be believed that this 
demand was rejected by the Pope? He proe 

to him to form a league offensive and 
defensive with the kingdom of lialy and 
that of Naples. The Pope rejected this pro- 
posal. No cireumstance has occurred since 
the peace of Presburgh, in which the Court 
of Rome has fuiled to manifest its hatred 
against France. Whatever power becomes 
paramount in Italy, is immediately marked 
asherenemy. Accordingly, before the battle 
of Austerlitz, before that of Friedland, the 
emperor received from Rome bricfs replete 
with acrimony. We next behold the Pope 
complaining of the principles of toleration, 
sanctioned by the Code Napoleon ; we behold 
him protesting against the organic laws which 
govern the interior of the empire, and in 
which, under no pretence, he had aright to 
interfere ; we behold him scattering fire-brands 
in our provinces; he was thus attempting to 
divide and to shake the great empire, and no 
doubt can remain as to what would have 
been his conduct had some important battle 
been lost. The Court of Rome has laid 
open her secret sentiments. with too little 
reserve; she could not but acknowledge the 
services rendered by the emperor to religion ; 
but this motive of gratitude, which ought to 
have been so powerful on the spiritual chief: 
of the church, could not allay the hatred of 
the temporal sovereign. ; 

Convinced of those truths, sanctioned by. 
the history of all times, and by his own exe 
perience, the emperor had only the alters 
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native of two courses; either to create a 
triarch, and break off all communication 
tween France, and an hostile power which 

sought the meaus of annoying her, or to des- 

troy a temporal sovereignty, the sole source 
of the Court of Rome's hatred against France. 

The first course would have been attended 

with dangerous discussions and have alarmed 

some tender consciences ; the emperor has re- 
jected it; the second was only exercising the 
rights inherent to his imperial crown, and 
for which the emperor is accountable to no 
one; the emperor has adopted it; neither 
the Pope’s nor any priests in the empire 
ought to have a temporal sovereignty. The 
emperor will never acknowledge the rights 
of the triple crown; he acknowledges only 
the spiritual mission given to the pastors of 
the church by Jesus Christ, and which St. 

Peter and the most pious of his successors 

‘have fulfilled with so much purity and _holi- 

ness, to the great advantage of religion. 

The kingdom of Naples has, during this 
ear, acquired a fresh consistency. The king 
as taken a particular care to organize his do- 

minions; he has re-established order in all 

the branches of administration ; he has re- 

_ banditti; and his people, from the 

highest to the lowest class, have manifested 


sentiments which are to their praise and to | ‘ 
' poly; she has no interest militating against 


that of their sovereign. The clergy of Naples 
-composed, like that of France, of enlightened 
men, have deserved the emperor’s esteem. 
A single churchman, the Archbishop of Na- 
— has refused to take the oath his sovereign 
ad aright to require. In vain did theolo- 
jans strive to convince him ; he has persisted 
in his error. His gross ignorance is a satire 
on those who raised him to such an eminent 
dignity. 

Holland is, in fact, only a = of France. 
That country may be defined by saying that 
it is an alluvion of the Rhine, of the Maese, 
and of the Scheldt, that is to say of the great 
arteries of the empire. The nullity of her 
custom-houses, the inclinations of her factors, 
the disposition of its inhabitants, which 
tends incessantly toa fraudulent trade with 
England, every thing in shorf made it neces- 
sary to exclude her from the commerce of the 
Rhine, and of the Weser. Thus compressed 
between France and England, Holland is de- 
prived both of the advantages which clash 
with our general system which she must relin- 
quish, and of those she might enjoy ; it is 
time that all this should be set ina proper 
and natural order. His majesty has also been 
pleased to secure, in the most authentic man- 
ner, the advantages arising from the Helvetic 
confederacy, by adding to his titles that of 
Mediator of Siteartand. This is hinting 
to the Swiss, in language sufficiently pointed, 
that happiness will be lost to them, the day 
they lay a hand on that palladium of their 
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liberty. The bridge of Basil has given occa. 
sion to frequent violation of the Helvetic ter. 
ritory by the French troops; that bridge was 
necessary to them to cross the Rhine. His 
majesty has just ordered the construction of 
a standing bridge at Huninguen. 

The Illyrian provinces cover Italy, give her 
a direct communication with Dalmatia, pro. 
cure usa point of immediate contact with the 
emptre of Constantinople, which France, for 
sO many reasons and ancient connections must 
wish to support and to protect. 

Spain and Portugal are the seat of an infu- 
riated revolution; the numerous agents of 
England stir and keep up the conflagration 
they have raised; the strength, the power, 
the calm moderation of the Emperor will re- 
_store to them peaceful days. Should Spain 
| lose her colonies she will have no one to 
blame but herself. ‘The Emperor will never 
oppose the independence of the continental 
nations of America ; that independence is in 
the natural course of things ; it is founded 
. on justice, it agrees with the real interests of 
‘all powers. It was through France that the 
independence of the United States of North 
| America was established ; through France 

they have acquired several new provinces, 
_ France will be ever ready to protect her own 
work. Her power does not depend on mono- 


justice. Nothing of what can contribute to 
| the happiness of America is contrary to the 
—— of France ; our country will always 

ave wealth enough, when she shall be 
treated on a footing of equa'ity by every 
nation, and.in all the markets of Europe. 
Whether the people of Mexico and Peru 
choose to be united with the metropolis, or 
wish to raise themselves to the height of 
noble independence, France will not oppose 
it, provided these people form no connection 
with England. France has no need of vexing 
-her neighbours, or imposing on them tyrannic 
laws, in order to secure her prosperity and 
trade. 

We have lost the colony of Martinique and 
that of Cayenne ; they were both badly de- 
fended. The circumstances which occasioned 
their loss, form the subject of a strict enquiry. 
Not that this loss is of any weight in the 
general balance of affairs ; for, aT A Peacs, 
they will be restored to us in a state more 
Slourtshing than when they were wrested from 
usil! 

NOTES. 

Not to prolong our remarks on this ill-com- 
posed Exposé too far, nor to give tuo peremp- 
tory a denial to the reporter, as to the present 
state of the public works in France to which 
he directs attention, we shall offer in the 
form of notes, derived from French autho- 
rity, a few hints on the state of some © 


these works about two years ago: with the 
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well-known occasions of those delays that 
occurred in their execution. They lead to 
these inferences : 1. that the working hands 
were so greatly diminished in France, that 
recourse was obliged 1o be had to the manual 
labours of the prisoners of war. But surely, 
these were surrounded by guards, and other 


constraints, the cost of which ought to be- 


added to that of their labours. 2. That very 
few if any capitalists in France had directed 
their money to this species of adventure :— 
what reason is there to think that capitalists 
will purchase these canals now ?—yet such 
only can purchase them. 3. That there is a 
want of machines for diminishing labour on 
these works; from what cause arising we 
cannot tell. 4. The minister mentions in his 
report. only those which have 
succeeded ; of those which have failed he 
says nothing. 5. He has omitted all mention 
of the Marine : for what was said, On this and 
other subjects, in the last Exposé, consult 
Panorama, Vol. V. p. 417. We respectfully 
intreat our readers to compare that article 
with the present. 

(A) Canal of St. Quentin. This canal 


in 1806 had exhausted the sum of 4,000,000. 


francs, (about 170,000) it has éwenty-two 
locks; the tunnel of Tronquin, was in a 
way for being finished ; but the great tunnel 
required more (diggers) workmen than the 
country could furnish : four thousand troops 
were demanded ; and barracks were built for 
their reception. ‘The expences to render the 


canal navigabie required nearly 4,000,000 
more of franes; after which to finish it re- 


guired 600,000 more. In all, about five mil- 


lions and a half of francs: of which were’ 


provided only half a million of francs. 

lt is extremely dishonourable to France, 
that her public works should be finished by 
prisoners of war, because there were not 
native workmen enough. ‘The fact is, that 
the men who should have been employed in 
these works, were led to the slaughter. How 
was the national industry excited or rewarded, 
when prisoners of war were employed? So 
contrary is insatiate ambition to public pros- 
perity ! 

As this canal is one of those ordered to be 
sold, we should be glad to know for how 
much it is mortgaged ? and what are its annual 
‘revenues? We only know that of five mil- 
lions and a balf of francs : at most three mil- 
lions were expected, or hoped for from the 
imperial treasury. 

(B) Canal of the North. This canal na- 
turally divides itself into two distinct parts: 
1. the junction of the Scheldt with the Meuse 
from Antwerp to Venloo. 2. The junction 
of the Meuse with the Rhine. All the pre- 
liminary operations were complete in 1806. 

The seven thousand workmen mentioned in 
this article are also prisoners of war, we 
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doubt not; but the reporter was ashamed to 
— this humiliating circumstance. In 
what time have they completed twenty-two 
miles of canal? and what has their suste- 
nance, &c. cost, during that time ?>—~W hat is 
the balance of-profit between employing pri- 
soners of war, and native treops? 

(C) Canal Napoleon: multiplied obstacles 
and the want of machines proper for empty- 
ing water have prevented the sluice of Dol 
from advancing. ~The works have since been 
resumed. ‘Those near Mulhausen and Hu- 
ninguen, are executed under inspection, be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding contractors. 
The difficulty of finding persons willing to 
undertake sach works has been equally felt in 
the department of the Lower Rhine, und else- 
where.—In the workshops are daily expected 
deserters condemned to pullic labours. 

The reporter speaks of this canal as only 
advanced. It seems then, that no contractor 
being willing to undertake it, the imperial 


treasury had expended two million of livres 


on it; what it may further require is not 
stated. In support of this remark, on the re- 
luctance of contractors, we add the following : 

Canal of Sedan. The contract for the 
works has been suspended owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty of finding a person willing to 
undertake them, 

Isle Rousse. The labours in this port con- 
sist of a prolongation of the mole. No con- 
tractor will undertake this work. The scarcity 
of wood, and the difficulty of procuring poz~ 
zolano, present other obstacles to this unde- 
taking. 

As this is in the Mediterranean, we suppose 
the presence of an English fleet has its influ- 
ence on the difficulty acknowledged. 

(D) Cherburgh. The immense expences: 
incurred in the works at this port, are strongly 
expressed by the almost proverbial use of 
thei as a comparison in a following article, 
that of Genoa. It passes for certain, among 
nautical men, that the sea will fill up by 
deposition, whatever excavations are, or can 
be, made at Cherburgh. To what extent 
some other ports of France are filled up since 
the revolution only, some of the following 
articles shew. 

It is, however, necessary to France, to 
overcome nature in this part of the channel 
if possible: for of Dieppe it is announced 
that ‘** the project for constructing a dock in 
which merchant vessels might continue afloat, 
and which might afford shelter toa ship of 
74 guns, which had suffered ty accident, is 
relinquished as impracticable.” Moreover, 

(E) Havre depended wholly on sluices and 
other works, which had cost in 1806, above 
1,300,000 livres. -What it has since cost, we 
know not; but the minister seports it as only 
“© nearly finished.” 


(F) Dunkirk, The re-sta>lishment of 
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their former value, when times were good ; 
the canal de la Cunette, which was intended 
to drain off the waters of Moéres, was ex- 
pected to be finisked in the spring of the 

ear 1807. The minister reports it as lately 
completed. Of the re-construction of the 
jetties, and other necessary works, he says 
nothing. 

(G) Antwerp. The quays of this city 
have been repaired, as far as the funds ad- 
mitted ; says our authority. We doubt whe- 
ther this port will spedily be in complete 
condition. 

(H) Port of Cette. On soundings being 
taken in this port, it was found that to re- 
store it to its original depth, it was necessary 
to dig away and remove 30,211,930 cubic 
feet of soil, sand, &c. besides many other 
extensive and indispensable repairs. 

After this statement we may be allowed to 
doubt the correctness of the minister's asser- 
tion, if he means to say that this port has 
been deepened so as to afford a refuge toa 
ship of the line: this he does not say; but 
by a most pitiful subterfuge he falsifies under 
words of truth: I. it has been deepened— 
this we believe, as to some parts. 9. It has 
afforded a retreat to a ship of the line :—not a 
safe retreat; she was aground ; and the Bri- 
tish thought her ruined. We shall see whe- 
ther she ever quits Cette in condition. 

(I) Marseilles. From this port have al- 
ready been removed by digging, 124,144 cubic 
yards of soil: 200,000 cubic yards remain to 
be removed. A new machine for this purpose 
was under trial, with a viéw to save expences. 

That this port needed a safer anchorage, 
may justly be inferred from the above report. 
On the means bv which this was obtained, 
the minister is silent. He is silent also on 
many other ports ordered to be enlarged, con- 
structed anew, &c. We add as an instance 
the port of Genoa: intended to have been 
rendered ‘* asecond Toulon.” 

Genoa. It is demonstrated that the port of 
Genoa, cannot be converted isto a naval 
establishment, the shore presents neither 
sufficient depth of water, nor extent. The 
efforts of art would be a on a under- 
taking. The port, properly so called, is'ex- 

winds from the Appenine mountains set into 
it in squalls: the waves are subject toa very 
dangerous recoiling swell: the interior is 
hardly of sufficient dimensions for merchant 
vessels, The outer road is still more exposed 
to the power of the wind. A mole might 
afford a partial security to men of war; but 
as it must be constructed in 30 to 33 yards 
depth of water, such a work would cost as 
much as the pier at Cherburgh. The mole 
for merchant vessels might be prolonged ; at 
the expence of 600,000 francs. 

(K) Marsh of Bourgoin. The draining 
of this marsh would restore to agriculture 
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20,000 acres of land overflowed by the waters 
from neighbouring hills. M. de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, has agreed with a company to 
accomplish this drainage; he cedes to them 
two-thirds of the marsh, and retains one. 
third. 

We see no oceasion for ‘* blessing governs 
ment” in this undertaking. 

(L) Marsh of Cotentin. This was ex- 
pected to make, when drained, grass lands of 
the best quality. The expences were estima- 
ted at about 5,000,000 francs: but were di- 
minished to 2,700,000. We fear whether 
this lesser sum was sufficient fo do the business 
thoroughly. 

(M) This is an unlucky paragraph : what 
can we think of the taste that could place 
first ‘* an immense Slaughter-house,” next a 
commercial ‘* Exchange ;" and then the 
** Temple of Glory?” 

(N) By an error at the press not observed 
till too late, the institutions at St. Cyr, are 
referred to Germany instead of France in 
Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 564. 

(O) This is completely false: it is well 
known, that bread-corn was always cheap in 
France, speaking mage 3 and that it was 
a question on which her ablest statesmen were 
divided, fifty years ago, at least; whether 
exportation shouid be allowed. We remem- 
ber a design of M. Cochin, in which he 
represented the corn provinces of France as 
sinking to the very ground by being over- 
loaded with sheaves of corn: Mercury, as 
the God of commerce, was assisting to raise 
them up, at the same time pointing with his 
caduceus to vessels waiting to be corn-laden, 
while France offered money by way of bounty, 
under sanction of the king, Leske XV. 

N. B. The cheapness of bread in France, 
was the chief cause by which her manufac- 
tures were enabled to maintain their sales in 


em, in opposition to the Dutch and 
ish. 

ompare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 653. 
740. 

(P) Compare the article, p 970. 

(Q) The — from foreign powers, 


denominated Recettes Extérieures should be 
deducted from all statements of the French 
finances, before ‘* the connection of com- 
merce with public credit,” can be estimated. 
On the contrary, that piratical branch of re 
venue is annually included, for a great sum, 
and the French public is imposed on by this 
artifice. 
(R) The Cadastre, according to the best: 
account we are able to obtain of it, is a re- 
gister of lands, with their valuation. Lands are 
divided into three or more descriptions : best, 
middling, and ordinary: to which may be 
added the unproductive, and those incapable 
of being made productive. They have all 
been surveyed and measured. Their valuation 
is fixed not lu their present value—but by 
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ot by what they may become after much 
labour. Not seldom have personal feelings 
an influence in the reports inserted in the 
record; one copy of which remains with the 
mayor of the district, another with the pre- 
fect, and a third is sent to the minister. 
According to this yajuation the taxes must be 
pard; and paid for the whole property ; though 
only a small part may be in cultivation, For 
this reason many persons are disposing if pos- 
sible of their lands ; and canfining themselves 
to such portions of them as being within 
reach, they can cultivate at the smallest ex 
pense. 

The extent of this article obliges us here 
to suspend our remarks: we are given to 
understand that the minister has been driven 
to the necessity of boasting in the Moniteur, 


of works of lath and plaster, We hardly | & 


dare venture to advise our friends to believe 
it; though we have our intelligence from 
inhabitants in the vicinage of the works. 


For a proper comparison to the foregoing 
Exposé, compare an enumeration of the 
Public Acts of the British Parliament, Pano- 
raMa, Vol. VI. p. 799, and see several of 
our and PARLIAMENTARY No- 
tices lately inserted. 


Copy of the proposed Law for the Sale of 
the Public Canals, Dec. 15, 1809. 

1, The government is authorised to sell 
the twenty-one shares and two thirds of a 
share belonging to the state, in the canal of 
the South.—Also, the canals of Orleans and 
of Loing, the canal of the Center; and that 


St. Quentin. 


2. The produce of the sale of those canals 
shall be paid into the Caisse d’amortissement, 
and employed to finish: 1. The Canal of 
Napoleon, which unites the Rhone with the 
Saone. 2. The Canal of Burgundy, which 
unites the Seine with the Saone. 3. The 
Grand Canal of the North, which unites the 
Scheldt with the Rhine. 

The surplus of these monies shall be ap- 
plied to improve the communication of the 
canal of Oureq with the Meuse, the ameli- 
oration of the navigation of the Seine, of 
the Marne, and the inerease of communica- 
tions with Paris, and other undertakings in- 
tended for public accommodation. 


On this occasion the reporter, M. le Comte 
Regnault, observed the importance of inter- 
nal communications to France: ‘ The 
riches, and generally, the immense resources 
procured to all parts of this vast empire by 
nature and labour, will be more certainly 
in community among all its provinces, all its 
cities, and all its citizens, when the seas of 
the north and of the south seem to become 
neighbours; when their waters appear to 
mix together by means of those rivers, them- 
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selves approximated by canals which, so to 
speak, annihilate the distances between them. 
«* From Leghorn to Hambureh, from Genoa 
to Antwerp, artillery, stores, b » fuel, 
liquors, corn, sated provisions, will be cons 
veyed by canals not liable to attack, and 
along ceasts constantly under protection ; an 


| the impotent vessels of England will never, 


be able to prevent or controul the dispositions 
of administration, or the speculations of 


commerce. 

‘© The canalof St. Quentia is finished, that 
of the Center is in progress, that of the 
North offers already a bed of eight leagues in 
length ; of the canal Napoleon one part of 
the expence is defrayed ; many others are pres 
pared in their plans and machinery, are 
arrétés by administrative decisions, or are bee 
un by labours already important. 

‘* To all these expenses the public treasury 
has hitherto sufficed 3 pt on, one hand, 
by taxes gathered without jigour, paid with 
exactness, employed with order; enriched, 
on the other hand, by the tributes which the 
victorious hand ef the sovereign pours into 
it, the treasury has left no demand under pres- 
sure; NG payment in arrears.—A new view 
of political economy, will henceforth relieve 
the finances of the state, from payments on 
account of these useful and glorious undere 
takings.~l'he value of these canals realised, 
ma c. prolific mean of further creations, 
and new constructions of the same kind; in 
selling these Ly shares, a capital will be realised 
more than sufficient to terminate rapidly the 
new canals projected, ordered, begun ; and 
these speedily finished, will themselves sup- 
ply new capitals, a fruitful source, unquestion- 
able means of additional undertakings, which 
will carry to the highest degree of perfection 
and to the utmost extent of advantage, the 
system of commercial circulation from one 
end of the empire to phe other.—And perha 
further, these shares may be Lought with t 
spoils, with whicn victory has enriched the 
empire, and Lecome a productive property 
in the hands of those whose bravery, probity, 
fidelity, zeal, devotedness, and talents, are 
thus rewarded ly H. M. 

_ Thus, messieurs, does a wise administras 
tion become fruitful, even as nature is fruit- 
ful : it is thus that a single. bud opens, and 
multiplies in value a hundred fold in the 
economical and masterly hands of a creative 
government, and enriches at the same time 
the nation and its citizens, as the seed coms 
mitted to the earth enriches a hundred fold 
both agriculture and the state!!!” 

Notice on the School of Arts and Trades, 
at Chalons-sur-Marne.—The impeziai school 
ef arts and trades, is intended to form good 
foremen of workshops, and well instructed 
and well practised journeymen. The course of 


instruction taught in it, comprises all the gc« 
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neral notions that are usually thought appli- 
cable to the different mechanic ‘professions. 
First a knowledge of the mathematics ; not 
including the higher branches, but limited 
to those of which an intelligent workman 
may frequently avail himself with advantage, 
according to his profession. To this succeed 
the elementary notions of natural science, and 
of chymistry, as applied to the arts.—Also 
drawing, which forms the natural taste, assigns 
to the productions of workshops the proper 
proportions, decorates them with ornaments 
which augment their beauty and value, and 
enables a workman to anticipate the effect of 
the whole when finished.—A knowledge of 
the rules of language and of orthography is 
indispensable, in order to draw up a proposal 
ora descriy.tion of an article, to explain its 
use, application, effects, &c. A slight tinc- 
ture of geography, and even of mythology 
is added, especially because these studies are 
connected with the arts of design. 

The establishment contains eleven work- 
shops, six for metals, five for wood. 

1. A workshop of forges.—2. Scale mak- 
ing.—3. Mathematical instruments.—4. File 
making —5. Modelling and sculpture in 
bronze.—6. Foundery.—7. Hardware.—8. 
Cabinet making.—g. Wheel-wright.—10. 
Turnery.—11. Cotton-spinning. 

Each of these workshops is directed by a 
principal, and has a number of workmen 
who under him, serve as assistants. An in 
firmary is attached, with a visiting physician : 
also an ecclesiastic who gives religious instruc- 
tion. 
The different workshops of this school, will 
undertake the execution of all works in their 
line of business, respectively, which may be 


bespoke, as well in wood as in metal, casting, | 


cabinet-making, &c. They will attend with 
the greatest care to all-orders : which may be 
addressed to the establishment. 

The students are divided into four places. 
1. Those who pay the full pension, 500 
livres per ann. 2. Those who pay half pen- 
sion, 250 livres perann. 3. Those who pay 

Athe quarter pension, 125 livres per ann. 4. 
Those who are wholly gratuitous. 

Every scholar previous to admission must 
be able to read; be in good health; be at 
Jeast twelve years of age, but not more than 
fifteen. ‘The pensions are paid in advance, 
quarterly. The scholars must bring with 
them certain garments, &c. The gratuitous 
scholars must produce certificates of the in- 
ability of their parents to provide these gar- 
ments, &e. they will then be admitted as 
they are : the institution will find them cer- 
tain necessaries during their stay. 

Macedonian Cotton Wool, destined for 
Rouen.— The French papers advertise the Joss 
of 45 bales of Macedonian cotton wool, sent 
from Strasburgh to Rouen, in Séptember 
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last. The distance, and the route by which 
this commodity was destined to reach the 
manufacturer deserves notice. It could be 
raised but little further east, in Europe ; and 
it could be sent no farther west, without 
meeting the ocean. Such are the necessities 
of the manufacteries of France, and such 
the speculations of her déaters to supply 
them! 

Modes of Cultivation of Mulberry Trees. 
—The mulberry tree, says a late French 
writer on agriculture, may be raised in a variety 
of ways without injuring the principal sub. 
jects of cultivation. It may be planted, and 
suflered to grow at pleasure on the confines of 
estates, and by the sides of the highways : it 
may be rendered dwarf, and formed into 
hedges; it may be lopped, as willow trees 
are lopped, and be kept very low, and at 
four or five feet distance each frem another, 
as is customary in sundry countries of the 
Levant, especially in the environs of Brussa 
and Nicea. 

The great difficulty in rearing silk worms 
among us, is the supplying thein with food: 
if mulberry trees could be multiplied among 
us, without detriment to other culture, this 
difficulty might be obviated. 

Of the Olive Tree.—The olive tree, says 
the same writer, is subject to many diseases, 
not hitherto sufficiently understood. The 
damage it suffers from insects is incalculable : 
the olive-tree fly, itself alone, very often di- 
minishes the produce of the tree nine parts in 
ten; by beating its fruit when in its larva state, 
and by causing a great part of the olives to fall 
before they attain maturity ; also by injuring 
the oil, and diminishing the quantity of that 

rtion of it which remains to the gathering, 
Soom these causes it happens that in some 
places the olive matures a good crop of fruit 
once in two years, only ; and not every year. 
To such uncertainty is this valuable object 
of cultivation liable, from the bite of an in- 
sect! 

Bad Communications.—We learn froma 
similar authority, that many communes in 
France, owing to the badness of the roads, 
especially cross roads, and those which lead 
from village to village, are wholly deprived of 
communication during six months of the year. 
What an immense disadvantage to agricul- 
ture ! to which must be added, the damages 
done by making temporary roads and paths, 
by the absolute necessity of the case, over 
cultivated lands; parts of which are hereby 
destroyed, with the seed in them ; or their 
produce is beat down, and otherwise inju 

Swindling under Pretence of Rolbery.— 
Montpellier, Nov. 3. The public is here 
by cautioned against a species of swindling 
which has lately been introduced under covet 
of the war with Spain. Certain individuals aa- 
nouncing themselves as having returned from 
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. that country, where, as they report, the 


have purchased for a mere trifle, sundry jewels 
and various sorts of trinkets of gold or silver, 
spread themselves inte the country towns 


- and villages, cheating those credulous persons 


to whom they sell their wares, by delivering 
them—not silver or gold—but, a worthless 
composition, intended to imitate those metals. 
Electric -Appearances on Tallow.—Paris, 
M. Vaquelin, in the name of the committee 
of chemical arts, has lately reported on a ma- 
nnfacture of tallow for candles, professed to 
be purified from all animal substances of an 
«injurious nature, to be free from ail moisture, 
and uot atall disee!sured. ‘* The tallow,” says 
M. V. “which I carefully examined, ‘is 
demi-transparent, perfectly dry and sonorous. 
Itis indeed so very dry@ that when a blade of 
iron is passed over it, only lightly touching it, 
it shews a phosphoric light, extremely lively, 
occasioned, according to all appearance, by 
an electric motion; for when this tallow is 
recently melted, and the surrounding air is 
extremely dry, the mere passing of the hand 
onit, is sufficient to produce sparks, and crack- 
lings. The dryness of this tallow is still 
further demonstrated, by its perfect tranepa- 
rency when melted: at the temperature of 
boiling water, neither bubbles nor clonds are 
discernible. This tallow, it is affirmed, ma 
be kept without any discoloration or ranci- 
dity, for two years. The candles made of it 
are extremely white, their light is very pure, 
they have little or no smoke, and they do 
not gutler, or run, nor require snufling so 
often as others. ‘Their price is about 5 per 
cent. higher than those of the ordinary ma- 


nufacture. 


Hymen blindfolded, or Marriage on Recom- 
mendation.-—On the 4th December last, was 
celebrated in each of the twelve wards (quar- 
tiers) of Paris, the marriage of a defender of 
the country with a young woman whose mo- 
ralily wus attested ly the mayor, on the 
report of the benevolent committees. These 
couples were portioned by the town of Paris, 
to celebrate the anniversary of His Roval and 
Imperial Majesty’s coronation. They were 
presented at their parish-churches by the res- 
pective mayors ; and then received the nup- 
tial blessing, in presence of the said mayors 
and of their assistants. 

. Inundations.—The town of Bernay, in 
the department of Eure, experienced Dec. 
13, an inundation which laid waste one of 
ils most important quarters, called Bouche- 
ville. The water rose upwards of three feet 
above the highest water-mark of preceding 
inundations ; at six o'clock in the morning 
it rushed like a torrent ; and in the space of 
afew minutes every thing was flooded: no- 
thing could resist its force, and rapidity ; 
several houses have been ccmpletely swept 
away; and furniture, goods, and meichan- 
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cise of every kind, carried with the stream : 
v_ eral lives have been lost. 

French Acquaintance with English Af~ 
fairs.—The following paragraph is extracted 
from the Moniteur of the 20th of December. 
** Colonel Wardle has been prosecuted by 
‘* Mrs. Clarke who accuses him of having 
‘* promised her upholsterer to pay for the 
‘* furnishing of the house which she occupi+ 
“© ed, and of having failed to keep his pro~ 
“* mise. The details of this cause fill almost 
an entire number of The Times.  Al- 
‘** though the King’s people (gens du roi) 
“* appeared to incline towards the condem- 
“© nation of Colonei Wardle, the Jury ace 
QuritTEeD him without hesitation.” —[The 
verdict was really AGAINST the Colonel. 

We are notat all surprised at the feregoing s 
we know that the most stupid as well as abe 
solutely false suggestions are published in 
Paris as unquestionable truths; but usually 
with some reference by comparison to the 
honour and glory of the Great Nation ! 

Female Education in Drawing, gratis— 
Paris. The free-school of drawing for young 
females, under the direction of Mde. Frere 
de Montizon, pupil of the late Restout 
[Painter of History, chiefly] gave prizes Dec. 
7, in the college of Harcourt. This distri- 
bution draws yearly a great number of spec- 
tators. This school is intended to complete 
pupils in the arts and professions proper for. 
women. It educates about 200 scholars. 
Their drawings are exhibited in the hall of 
the college, ¢o the public, for one week. 

During the last seven years government has 
partly supported this academy. — 

Cure for Epilepsy.—The Narrateur de la 
Meuse (a periodical publication, of Lorraine) 
continues to recite instances of patients cured 
of epilepsy, by living in cow-houses, and 
inhaling the cows’ breath. Those who are 
not completely cured, yet feel a material im- 
provement. The regimen insisted upon, is to 
inhabit a cow-house, day as well as night, 
although there should be nocows in it. It 
is also necessary to avoid the effects of strong © 
passions ; and of strong liquors. 

Nuptials of Gamache in Paris.—As a pre- 
paration for the late rejoicings at Paris, five 
large chimnies were constructed under a 
shelter, where fowls destined for the mob were 
roasted. The spits were turned by children, 
and about sixty fowls were dressed hourly. 

This may be compared, we suppose, with 
John Bull’s ox roasted whole! 

GERMANY. 

Picture Gallery. Dresden, Nov. 22.— 
The famous gallery cf pictures, of which 
the principal pieces had been carried to thig 
fort of Koanigstein for safety, but are now 
brought back, is again opened to the public. 

Beggars arrested; Beggar; olslished, 
—A militia of police is established in Lusa- 
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tia, which is ordered to arrest all vagabonds 
aud beggars ; as beggary is to be abolished 
throughout all parts of the kingdem. 
Fortifications demolished. Dresden, Nor. 
23.—~!he order is recently given for the des- 
truction of our fortifications, by demolishing 
at the same time the ramparts of the new 
» and the curtain near the gate of Wils- 
@raft. The certainty of this demolition which 
Wes not expected, has spread among us the 
Greatest joy; inasmuch as the establishment 
of so many works around our city, had been 
a constant occasion of fears and terrors amopg 
a part of the inhabitants, “h 
e city of Wittenberg is to be fortified 
instead of Dresden. 
_ Visitation of Charitable Institutions.— 
The gazette of Aschaffenburgh contains a 
rescript, dated Ratisbon, Dec. 2, by which a 
commission is appointed by the king to visit 
all pious foundations in Frankfort, to exa- 
mine their accounts, documents, and char- 
ters of foundation, without exception, and 
to report on the detail of their present state, 
with the administration and employment of 
their revenues ; adding, as soon as it can be 
done, a plan of amelioration and economy, 
roper to answer the purposes of their esta- 
biis ment. This plan is to be afterwards sub- 
mitted to the magistracy of the city, and the 
civic colleges, and to be regulated accordin, 
to the original intention of the founders, an 
the benefit of the city of Frankfort. 
Conscription by Lot : Jews included. Frank- 
fort, Dec. 8.—At this time the proper officers 
are engaged in raising the conscripts by the 
mode of drawing lots, among the inhabitants 
of this city; which hitherto had been free 
from this proceeding. It is said moreover, 
that the exemption of the Jews will also be 
discontinued ; and that a battalion will be 
formed among that people, on the same esta- 
blishment as that raised in Holland. Till 
now the individuals of that religion have paid 
asum of money by way of exemption from 
military service. 


ITALY. 

Inundation. Rome, Dec. 2.—The Tiber, 
swelled by the melting of snows, and by the 
continual rains, which have lasted for many 
days, no longer confined by its banks, has 
overflowed the city. ‘The drains, which are 
very numerous at Rome, have carried off 

rt of the waters brought by the river, ne- 
vertheless, the different streets are covered, 
and if unfortunately the south-west wind 
which prevails at this time, should not speed- 
ily change, we have reason todread one of 
,the most fatal inundations. The Extraordi- 
‘nary Consulta and the administrative comrnis- 
sion of the city of Rome, have taken mea- 
sures immediately for the gratuitous supply 
of those unfortunate persons, who are prte- 
vented by this inundation from obtaining the 
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necessaries of life. A number of boats have 
been employed for this purpose, and all the 
streets have been furnished with lanterns and 
small lamps. 


POLAND. 
Mistory.—The Royal Society of 
riends to the Sciences at Warsaw, gave notice 
Nov. 5, that it desired to assemble all the 
necessary materials for a complete omg | 
Poland ; and requested the concurrence of al} 
learned Poles in this undertaking. 
PRUSSIA. 

Applications uf Officers to the King for 
service, threatened, Beriin, Dec. 5.—Many 
officers at present being without e1zDloyment, 
continue to present to the king petitions for 
service, notwithstanding the repeated prohi- 
bitions issued on that subject. His majesty 
therefore finds himself obliged to declare his 
determination, and to order that those who 
disobey shall be punished with the utmost ne 
gour, in the same manner as those officers who 
being in service do not execute the orders 
which they have received. The offieers in 
the electorate may forward their petitions 
means of the inspectors, who will transmit 
them by the ordinary course of office. 

What would Frederic have said to an or- 
donnance of this description, had it been pose 
sible he could have foreseen it ? 

Paper Money. Berlin, Dec. 2.—A toyal 
Instruction relative to our paper money an- 
nounces a new issue of treasury bills of the 
value of one rix dollar ; to be putin circus 
lation on the return of the king to this capi- 
tal (he arrived about Dec. 15) they will be 
employed to pay the interest, now unpaid, of 
the bank, and the Maritime Association. 
To prevent these bills from experiencing the 
fate of the Vienna bank bills [compare Aus- 
tria] they will be taken at éheir full nomi- 
nal value in all payments of taxes, &c. and 
in all public offices: and farther, old biils of 
the like kind will be publickly burnt, till 
their value equals that of the new bills put 
into circulation. 

The Prussian continue ina 
state of stagnation. It will be difficult for 
them to recover that reputation which they 
enjoyed ten years ago. The most discerning 
men of this kingdom, are of opinion that 
the total ruin of the country can be averted, 
only by a system entirely agricultural. 
government is of the same opinion ; as ap- 
pears by the permission it has given to im- 

t every kind of foreign manufacture (ex- 
cept English) but subject to heavy duties. 
SPAIN. 

New Exchange.—By a decree of Nov. 14, 
Joseph Buonaparte cedes to the commerce of 
Madrid the ¢hurch of Good Success, with all 
the buildings belonging to it, in order that 20 
exchange miay occupy the site of it. The 


church will be immediately pulled down, and 
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077) Olservanda Externa.—Sweden. 
the exchange will be built according to a plan 
approved by the minister of the interior. 

Many demolitions and openings have already 
taken place in this city ; and otaers are daily 
added tothem. The reason given is, the sa- 
Jubrity of the city. The proprietors of the 
houses tiken down, receive equivalents iv 
national domains. 

Hospital of Ildefonso appropriated to the 
poor, Madrid, Dec. 1.—King Joseph has 
lately issned a decree, whereby he has made 
over ine hospital of the royal residence of St. 
Ildefonso, with all its medical esteblishment, 
to the town of S:. Ildefonso ; the ad:ninistra- 
tion of it s contided to the municipality, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, and especially 
for the relief of the poor, and infirm. 

SWEDEN. 

Divorce facilitated: Bishops’ Sees.—ITt is 
stated, that the committee of legislation has 
remitted :o the diet the plan of a great change 
relaiive todivorce, waich hitherto could not 
be obtained without great difficulty. The 
proposition it is anderstood if established, 
will render divorce much more easy of attain- 
Meni; except in some particular cases. 

The members of the order of peasants 
have proposed to apply to the satisfaction of 
the wants of the state, the revenues of the 
bishoprics, as the sees become vacant.— 
Against this proposition, the order of the 
clergy has protested ; and it is thought that 
various difficulties have occurred, and others 


may occur, in relation to proposals made by 
the order of peasants, by which the termina- 
tion of the diet will be considerably retarded. 
The King has addressed to the diet a letter 
complaining of their slowness ; and that no 
answer is returned to his remonstrances. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Lake deepened. Basle Nov. 15.—The 
waters of the lake of Sempach had gradu- 
ally risen so as to cause great damage to ail 
the adjacent proprietors ; and to remedy this 
evil no way was left, but to remove the mud 
which had accumulated in the lake. This 
enterprize is lately concluded, and the wa- 
ters of the lake are iowered four feet. They 
have left open 340 poses of ground capable of 
cultivation ; which valued at 190 frankseach, 
form a whole of about 65,000 franks. ‘The 
expences have been about 13,000 franks. 


AN HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL, AND COMMERCIAL VIEW OF THE 
ISLAND OF BOURBON; WHICH HAS LATE- 
LY FALLEN INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
BRITISH TROOPS. 

The island of Bourbon, which the French 


had of late years denominated Isle de la Ré- 
union, was first known under the name of 


Vor, VII, [Lite Pan, Feb. 1810.] 
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Mascarenhas. It isan island of Africa, in 
the Indian ocean, situated abot S00 miles 
to the eastward of Madagasc:r, a 1d 40 French 
leagues to the southward of i.e Isle of France. 
The form of the island is nearly oval; in 
length it is about GO miles, and in breadth 
45. Lon. 53° 30” E.; lat. 20° 52” S, 

At the period of their first voyages to the 
Tadies, the Portuguese discovered three islangs 
lying eastward of Madagascar, which they 
named Mascarenhas, Cerne, and Roderi 
but finding that they did not contain cities 
men cor quadrupeds, the navigators neglected 
to make any establishment in their newly 
discovered islands. The most westerly of 
the islands in question, which they had named 
Mascarenhas, furnished some I'rench refu- 
gees, who had formerly resided at Madagas- 
car, with a comfortable asylum, about the 
year 1665. The settlers first reared some 
herds of oxen and flocks of sheep,’ which 
they had bronght with them from Madagas- 
car, and cnltivated such species of herbage as 
were adapted to the nourishment of those 
animals. In the sequel, however, they en- 
riched the soil with European grain, vege- 
tables, and fruit, especially with such species 
as were best suited to the mildness of the cli« 
mate. The health, ease, and liberty which 
the first setilers seemed to enjoy, induced 
many of the seamen, who occasionally touchs 
ed at the island for the purpose of: taking in 
provisions, to join them. In 1718 some 
plants of the Arabian coffee-shrub were ir 
troduced, which multiplied astonishingl:, 
although the fruit lost its fine original odow. 
The cultivation of the coflee-planis, as well 
as the other branches of laborious employ- 
ment, was assigned to slaves, who were fur- 
nished either by the island of Madagascar, or 
the coasts of Africa. It was at this epoch 
that the island of Mascarenhas, beginning to 
assume an important aspect, reccived the 
name of Bourbon. France, or, more pros 

erly speaking, the minister Colbert, (perceiv- 
ing that all those nations which traded with 
the East Indies deemed it necessary to form 
an establishment towards the southern extre- 
mity of Africa, for the accommodation of 
vessels bound to the East), settled a colony in 
the island of Bourbon. 

The island is divided into two unequal 
parts, one of which, the smallest, is called 
the parched country, on account of the ste- 
rility of the soil; but the other, and the 
larger division, is by many said to be the mc ¢ 
fertile spot in the known world. There aie 
no plains here, but there is a great number 
of heights of gentle ascent, besides some steep 
mountains, separated by narrow vallies. ‘The 
soil is, generally speaking, as fertile as that 
of Madagascar, and the climate infinitely 
more favourable. ‘The manners of the inha- 
bitants are perfectly simple and unsophisti- 
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cated, and, as at Madagascar, agriculture is 
in a most flourishing state. The oxeu and 
sheep which have been transported from the 
last mentioned island thrive by so much the 
better, as care has been taken to introduce 
their native pasturage, namely a species of 
grass called fatak. ‘The principal productions 
of the soil are wheat, rice, maize, coffee, 
tobacco, tamarinds, cocoa-trees, gum-benja- 
min, cotton-trees, aloes, and black and yel- 
low ebony, of which the last species is the 
most esteemed. There are no vines through- 
out the island, yet Luillier seems to think 
that the climate and soil are well adapted to 
their cultivation. The mountains abound in 
a vast variety of game; wild horses are fre- 
quently to be met with, some of which the 
inhabitants tame for their own use; and the 
Jakes absolutely swarm with excellent fish. 
In 1763 it was computed that there were 
8702 oxen, 4084 sheep, 7405 kids, and 
7619 pigs in the colony. The districts of 
Sainte Suzanne, Saint Denis, and Saint Paul 
are the most considerable, as well as the 
most populous parts of the island. At Saint 
Suzanne the territory is cultivated to the very 
margin of the ocean; and it is here that to- 
bacco is principally grown. The pastures of 
Saint Denis are uncommonly fine, and co- 
vered with numerous flocks. Coffee is almost 
exclusively cultivated in the district of Saint 
Paul. 

Although the following extract may ap- 
pear rather exuberant, yet as its insertion is 
calculated to convey a just idea with respect 
to that most important of the island's produe- 
tions, coffee, we conceive that it will not 
prove unacceptable to many of our commercial 
readers, who cannot have immediate access 
*> the work * from which it is derived. 

The wild coffee-shrub grows sponta- 
neously in the island of Bourbon, and upon 
it has been ingrafted the Mocha plant. At 
first this union did not produce the most fe- 
licitous offspring, but the perseverance of 
some of the inhabitants at length con- 
vinced the world that the French coffee of 
the island of Bourbon would soon supplant 
that of Mocha. In effect, from an analysis 
of, and some experiments tried in France 
upon, the new coffee, it appeared evident 
that the seed had become so perfectly natura- 
lized to the soil of the island, as not only to 
equal the Arabian coffee in the different ef- 
fects attributed to the latter, but in some 
Fespects to supass it by many degrees. This 
probably arose from the excellent mode of 
cultivation adopted by the inhabitants of the 
island, and from the article not being kept so 
Jong at sea as that of Arabia, a circumstance 
to which many of the evil qualities of Levant 


* Savary’s D ctionary of Commerce, a well 
known and esteemed publication. 


coffee are justly attributed. The French 
Company have, for a considerable period, 
employed a person at Mochia, for the sole 
purpose of ascertaining every secret of the art 
of cultivating the coffee-shtub, as it is there 
practised. This scheme has proved so suc. 
cessful, that the plantations of Bourbon be. 
come annually better and better, and it is 
not to be doubted that the settlers will soon 
carry the cultivation of this important article 
of merchandize to the very pinnacle of perfec. 
tion. The coffee-shrub of Bourbon is, neverthe- 
less, subject to a dreadful-species of devastation, 
A sort of wood-lice infests the plantations, 
and injures the shrubs so materially, as free 
ei | to destroy entire crops in embryo, 
t has been observed, in the island of Bour- 
bon, that each shrub annually produces a 

und of coffee. The fruit ripens here, and 
is gathered in a dry season, which gives it 
infinite advantage over the coffee of the West 
Indies, the latter being invariably gathered in 
the wet season.” 


The author of “ l’Histoire des deux Indes,” 
deriving his information from authentic do- 
cuments, has furnished us with a statement 
respecting the agriculture and productions of 
the island, in the year 1763. At this epoch, 
125,909 French acres were in a course of cul- 
tivation. These furnished about 1,113,500 
Ibs. of corn ; 854,100 Ibs. of rice ; 2,879,100 
Ibs. of maize ; and 2,535,100 lbs. of coffee. 

From the greater part of the trees which 
grow in the island of Bourbon various pre- 
cious gums exude. The trees of the island 
are generally lofty, well adapted for the con- 
struction of edifices, but ill calculated for the 
purposes of ship-building, being remarkably 
hard and ponderous. 


The island of Bourbon has not any port, 
and has been but seldom visited by French 
vessels, except such as traded with India, 
From the statement of the exports of France 
in 1768, it appears that stuffs, utensils, 
household furniture, arms, drugs, &c. to the 
amount of 58,000 francs (about £2417) were 
sent to Bourbon within the year. In 1769 
the amount of the exports was 590,000 franes 
(£24,583). This astonishing difference re- 
sulted from the increased demand on the part 
of the settlers. 


With respect to the population of this 
island, the first inhabitants were, as we have 
heretofore observed, French refugees, who 
came hither from Madagascar, and subse 
quently multiplied. The population was 
afterwards increased, through the medium 
acts of grace extended to pirates who infested 
the Indian Ocean. In 1763 the population 
consisted of 4627 whites, and 15,194 negroes. 
The population, on the side of the whites, 13, 
at the present day, estimated at about 6000. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


Itis understood that the embassy to Lahore, 
under the conduct of Mr. Metcalf, has terminat- 
ed inatreaty with the Seik Chief Rajah. That 
to the Afghan, Sujah ul Mo!k, under Mr. Elphin- 
stone has rendered that prince completely our 
friend. His country is not tianquil: and it is 
thought that our alliance is considered by him as 
adding to his strength. 


RECEPTION OF TIE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR, 


We Jately noticed the arrival at Malta, of an 
ambassador from the Shah of Persia: this repre- 
sentative of his sovereign is named Mirza AppuL 
Hassan. He isan officer in the houseiiold ui 
the Shah ; which has given occsion tothe Mant. 
teur, in proof that it fecls no veration on the 
subject, to criticise the conduct of the British na- 
tion, in making so much-ado about a mere mem- 
ber of the household—no nobleman—no states- 
man, &c. &c.—Nobleman in Persia! 

Report attaciies to his Excellency the peculiar 
good fortune of having had six children born to 
him in one day; and of having been the father of 
sizty-three, sons and daughters. 

The ship that brought over his Excellency was 
obliged to perform a quarantine of several days at 
Plymouth. An interpreter was sent down to him 
atthat port; and the governor arranged his ac- 
commodations to London. At Harttord Bridge, 
he was met by one of the under secretaries of 
state; and found refreshments, &c. prepared for 
him. He afterwards preceeded to London. 

Dec, 13. All the King’s ministers, in full ‘ress, 
paid their respects to the Ambassador, at his resi- 
dence, it being understood that he canno: go out 
to visit any person, till he has visited his Majesty. 

Sir Gore Ouscley, a gentleman well known 
for his acqu'sitions in Oriental literature, and who 
speaks Persian fluently, is appointed by his Ma- 
jesty Mehemander, or superintendant of the 
guests during their stay; to his Exceliency and 
his suite. ‘This is a customary appointment in 
the ast, though we believe the term, which is 
Persian, has now, for the first time, appeared in 
Our gazette, 

Dec. 20. About one o’clock, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s carriages, drawn by six horses, with other 
carriages, and Sir Stephen Cottere], master of the 
ceremonies, proceeded to tire residence of the 
Persian Ambassador, in Mansfield Street: his 
Excellency soon came out carrying his credentials 
in a gold casket, upon a salver, covered with 
crimson velvet. The crowd of spectators took off 
their hats; and gave him, three cheers. Sir Ste- 
phen Cotterell followed his Excellency into the 
coach, and took his. seat on the left 3 Sir Gore 
Ouseley took his seat with his back to the horses. 
Mr. Morier who went from England with Sir 
Harford Jones, to Persia, and accompanied his 
Excellency to England, followed, in one of his Ex- 
cellency’s carriages: in another, followed two 
pages, anda priest. His Excellency was allow- 
ed to enter the Queen’s Palace by the great door 
in front, (which is reserved for the Royal Family, 
only). He was introduced to his Majesty, by the 
Marquis Wellesley, as Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs. After the usual ceremonies his 
Excellency delivered his credentials to his Majes- 
ty, and was most graciously received. The Mar- 
quis, with Sir Gore Ouseley, Mr. Morier, &c. 
accompanied his Excellency to his carriage in 
feturning. 

Dec.29. The Ambassador visited the India- 
House; wherea full Court of Directors was ineld 
to receive him. At two o'clock his Excellency 
accompanied by Sir Gore Ouseley, and his suite, 
was received at the portico, by the flank com- 
panies of the East-Incia Brigade ; and conducted 
to the Court Room, where he was received by the 
Chairman, Charles Grant, Esq. and where he 
engaged in conversation with the Directors, 
through the medium of Sir Gore Ouseley. He 
then visited the ruseum, where Dr. Wilkins, li- 
brarian, exhibited the curiosities, eastern MSS. &c. 
at whica his Exce!l-acy testificd much surprise. 

In the Committee of Correspondence Koom, is 
placed ihe picture of the Shah of Persia; to which 
his Excellency, immediately on perceiving it, 
addressed a profound obcisarce, An elegant col- 
lation was prepared: the milicary band played, 
and was particulary woticed by the Aibassador, 
it being the first European martial music he had 
heard. At his departure he was saluted by the 
troops, which Jined ail the passages: and cheer- 
ed by the spectators.* 

Jan. 5, 1810. His Excellency visited the 
Bank; attended by Sir Gore Ouseley, and Mr. 
Morier. He was received in form by the Go- 
vernor and Directors, and escorted through the 
hall, which was covered with a handsome carpet, 
to the interior, The Bank Volunteers were 
drawn up; and their music saluted. The Go- 
vernor ad Directors, preceded by their beadles, 
conducted his Excellency through the numerous 
offices, and explained to him their different de- 
partments of business. Afterwards he partook of 
refreshments, prepared in the great parlour; and 
after a visitof several hours he took his leave, exe 
pressing the highest satisfaction. 

Jan. 11. An entertainment was given to his 
Excellency, by the Court of Directors of the 
East-ladia Company, at the City of London Ta- 
vern. ‘The ball room was highly ornamented on 
the occasi 3; a transparency by Mr. Stowers, ree 
presenting the Kings of Great Britain and Persia 
on their thrones, added to the briiliancy of the 
scene. The chief officers of the state were among 
the visitors, with sundry naval officers, and other 
eminent men. The envoy arrived at half pase 
six o'clock, accompanied by Sir Gore Ouscley : 
he wasreceived by Sir Hugh Ingiis, and by the 
Chairman, and Deputy Chairman of the Company, 
&c. Aiter the fortus of introduction to so large 
a party were over, the company proceeded to the 
ball room: the band playing a grand march. 
Before the desert the chairman gave ‘* The 
King,” as a toast: this was succeeded by singe 
ing, ** God save the King.’’—Many other toasts 
were drank—as, ‘* The King of Persia,’""—** The 
natural Union between Persia and the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” The 


health of the Persian Ambassador,’”’—when Lord 
Wellesley, in the name of the Ambassador, re- 


* We trust that his Excellency’s Portra‘t will 
add to the ornaments of the India-House. 
212 
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durned thanks for the honour done him,—the 
honour paid first to his monarch and then to him- 
self. He trusted Persia would long prove a 
bulwark to the East-India Company. The Am- 
bassador then gave, ‘© The East-India Company.” 
The whole was a splendid display of hospitality ; 
and the ministers of state vied with the Directors 
of the Company in attention to their illustrious 
uest. 

. Jan.12. His Excelleney was introduced to 
her Majesty at the Drawing Room, with the same 
form as if her Majesty was holding a public draw- 
ing room; all the state attendants being present 
Hearrived in her Majesty’s carriage, drawn by six 
horses, at three o’clock: followed by his master 
of the mule, and page, with the presents to the 
Queen ; and was introduced by Earl Morton. 
Her Majesty was attended by the Princesses, the 
Dukes of Kent, Cambridge, and Brunswick. 
The presents consisted of three boxes of jewels, 
shawls, and a curious carpet. 

River Thames, variations in bed of.—Within a 
few yearsthe bed of the River Thames has al- 
tered so much at Woolwich, that where a line of 
battle ship formerly floated, with many of her 
stores on board, a frigate, with nothing in her, 
will now ground; and, notwithstanding 120,000 
tons of mud and soil have been taken out of that 
part of the river, within the last ten months, no 
relief has been afforded to the ships at the moor- 
ings. 
We may add to this, that the vessels from time 
totime, sunk in the river, especially when large, 
usually cause an accumulation of sand, &c; 
around them, which often lasts for many yeats. 

Statement of the Strong Beer, brewed by the 
twelve first houses from July 5, 1809, to Jan. 5, 
1810 — 

Nos. Barrels. 
1 *Meux, Reid, and Co....e.+ ++ 100,222 
2 Barclay, Perkins, and(Co... ...+«86,547 
3 Hanbury and 
4 Whitbread and Co.... 
5 Henry Meux and Co... seeneeece 42,305 
6 Brown and Parry... 39.573 
7 Felix Calvert, and Co, 0+36;755 
8 Combe and «+ 34,173 
9 Goodwyn and Co.. 28,330 

10 Elliott and Co.... 21,555 

ll Taylor anti 20,923 

12 Clowes and Co.. eeeseseeresteas 16,295 

Barometrical Observations.—The lowest state of 
the barometer during the last 36 years, was on 
the following days:—12th January 1773, 11th 
March 1783, 20th January 1791, and 17th and 
18th December 1809, being on each of those 
days 28, which is the lowest point on our ordi- 
nary scale. In Russig it is graduated three de- 
grees lower. 

Thermometrical Observations.—On Monday the 
25th Jan. one hour before midnight, the mer- 
cury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer fell twenty-one 
degrees below the freezing point; and on Tues- 
day morning, at half after ten, the wind being 
south-west, the barometer 29 7-10, and the same 
thermometer 8 degtees below freezing, the very 


* This is the greatest quantity ever brewed 
‘within the above period in any one brewery. 


extraordinary and pleasing phenomenon of the 
perfect crystallization of water, was witnessed in 
falling snow for more than an hour, during which 
time it came down in the most beautiful crystals, 
every one of which, exactly of the same shape 
and dimensions, exhibited a wheel, or star, of 
six equal rays branching from a common centre, 
This very rare appearance was once noticed by 
Monge, President of the National Institute at 
Paris. At midnight, Jan. 18, the mercury 
stood at 6 of Fahrenheit, being 26 degrees below 
the freezing point. 

Income of, and Chargeupon the Consolidated 
Fund, in the Quarters ended the 5thday of Jan- 
uary, 1809, and the 5th day of January, 1810 :—= 

Income. 
Jan. 5. 1809. 1810 
£916,881 £1,114,651 


EXCis€... 000000000 3,993,215 
StampS.. 1,272,997 1,311,315 
u a 
Do. Land Tax on Offices. . 18,627 31,743 
Land Taxes.........+.+ 448,896 413,493 
— Isle of Man...... 2,163 4,819 
ntefest, &c. on ac- 

count Ireland t 585,678 604,325 
Ditto Portugal. 
Surplus Excheq. Fees...... 11,800 12,006 
Intpress Monies, &c..... 114,45} 21,415 
Arrears Income Duty 5 

1799, 1800, & 1801 4 
Ditto Ann. Malt Duties...... 829 154,883 
Tontine 29 Geo. 3. ...+.++ 12,000 11,881 
Rent of Crown Land...... 20,813 33,197 
Firtes of 5,690 
Brought from War 

Taxes, pet Acts 314,364 314,364 

47, 48, Geo. 3 
Ditto 49....... 250,605 
Def. 5th Jan. 1809 ...... 23,220 


£9,961,371 £11,313,042 


Exchequer, Jan. 5, 
Charge. Estim. Charge. 
Jan. 5, 1809. Jan. 5, 1810. 


Excheq., South 

and Bank Annuities ¢£357:993 £337,919 
++ 7,659,981 7,874,869 

owards 

of National — 1,513,409 1,476,891 
Civil List ster 339,500 239,500 
Pensions and Annuities. ... 87,327 $1,540 
Miscellaneous Ch 

123,213 89,887 


Estimated Chatge.... £10,100,000 
Surplus, Jan, 5, 1,213,042 


£9,961,371 £11,313,042 


The niember of Fires in London, exclusive of 
chimnies, from January 1 to December 31, 1809, 
were as follows :— 

In quarter ending March 31....73 

June 30....77 
Sept. 30....58 (29% 
Dec. 852 
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Gold Coin exported.—That the gold coin of 
this country has been accumulated for the purpose 
of exportation is an unquestionable fact.—A com- 
mercial correspondent writes as follows :—‘* My 
avocations leading me constantly to the coast, I 
have ascertained that scarcely a fishing-boat leaves 
our shores without a freight of guineas, under 
the pretence of purchasing turbot, (for which pur- 

se a comparatively small sum would be ade- 
quate,) and disposes of its more valuable cargo to 
our enemies.” 

Wheel Carriages kept in England and Scot- 
lend respectively s—[1806, ending April 5, 


wis Eng.& Wal. Scotland. 
Carriages with 4 wheels, private..14,018 1,058 
Do. let to hire, post horse 232 5 

duty not payable 
Stage coaches and chaises.....- «5,725 517 
19,975 1,580 


Total... 21,555 


Carriages, 2 wheels, 1 horse..... 21,874 734 
Do. 2 or more hurses.... 1,480 28 
Taxed Catts. 19,250 412 


1,171 
Total.....- 43,775 
Grand total..65,330 
[1791, ending April 5, 1792.) 
Waggons .. All 39 
Increase of wheel carriages, in twenty years. 
4 


1.Ca. 2 W1.€a. Tax. C. 
1788,* Carriages ...... 18,129 8,393 
1798, 13,998 17,231 
1799, do... 17,942 12,549 16,544 
1800, do... 14,771 16,968 
1801, 18,428 16,233 16,711 
1802, do... ee 19,198 18,743 18,415 
1803, 19,818 20,508 19,026 
1804, do... 00+. 20,304 21,641 20,869 
1805, 23,004 19,652 
1806, dO... 21,555 24,115 19,662 
1807, do... 21,929 24,984 19,743 


* The first return of carriages was in 1788, and 
extended to England and Wales only. No sub- 
sequent return was made till the year 1798, 
which includes the whole number of carriages in 
Great Britain. 


Carriages made for Sale. 
Eng.& Wal. Scotland. 


1804—4 wheel carriages.,.... 1,042 52 
Number of Horses paying Duty [1806 ending 
April 5, 1807.] 

Horses kept far private use......223,704 12,520 


225,766 12,652 


Total 238,418 


2 
1807—4 
2 
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H 4 Eng.&Wal. Scotland 
orses and mules chargea- 
ble with duty of 14s. : 789,336 76,868 


Do. belonging to farmers of f 
_ less than 2ol, per annum 26,778 11,191 
816,114 88,059 


Total ....904,173—Grd.total 1,142,591 
Horses exempt from Duty. 


Under 13 hands high.........+15,199 
Never having been used...,.... 32,285 
Stage coaches, post chaises, &c.. 19,077 
Horse dealers, bond fide for sale .. 9,232 
Belonging to poor persons. ....... 1,590 
To clergymen, income less 177 
601. per annum 
Volunteer COrps 22,918 
100,478 
0+ 3,332 


Total: 103,810 


Estimate of the Yearly national Advantages. 
that may be expected, if the Suggestions of the 
Committees on the Highways of the Kingdom are 
carried into effect.* 


1,—22,500 horses may be saved in 
the waggons used on the turnpike 
roads alone, this reduces the ex- 
pence to their owners yearly, at 
the rate of 451. per horse ........ 

2.—56,000 horses may be saved in 
the number now employed in 
85,000 waggons that use the pri- 
vate roads, annual advantage to 
their owners at 40l. per horse..... 

3.—Carriages prcperly constructed 
with cylindrical wheels, calculat- 
ing the saving at 50]. per cent. on 
the estimated tolls now collected... 

4.—Average of all roads on which the 
distance might be shortened, or 
steep ascents reduced, a saving of 
one-fourth labour, 


e+ £5,057;500, 


Great as this sum may appear, it is actually less. 
than may be expected, if full justice is done to 
the suggestions of the several Committees who 
have investigated this subject; for in these esti- 
mates some important articles are omitted ; as, 
Ist. The'saving in the expence of repairing all 
the highways of the kingdom, independent of the 
turnpike roads. 2. The saving in the wear of 
the tire of wheels and of carriages in general, 
which would last twice as long if the wheels were 
properly constructed, and if the roads were 
brought to that state of perfection which it is now 
to be hoped will be speedily accomplished. And, 
3d. No calculation is made of the saving in the 
expence of keeping horses for carts, amounting 
in number about 110,000 (and in drawing which, 
where more than one horse is used, some reduc- 
tion may be made) nor of mail and stage coaches 
and other carriages. 

* Comp. Panorama, Vol. Ff. 365. 557. Vel. 
VII. 401. for the Reports to which this Article 
is an Appendix, 


1,002,500 


2,240,000 
350,000. 


1,755,000. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Jan. 27, 1810. 
If the space we can allot to a view of 
the present state of the political world, 
would admit of an extended inspection of ir, 
we should be tempted to exnatiate some- 
what copiously on the combinations which 
at this moment are grouped on the pas- 
sing scene. ‘here is scarcely any country 
that maintains the same position as it did a 
few months avo, or as it wil! do a few montlis 
hence. In the course of the last year events 
have changed publicappearances wiih uncom- 
mon rapidity ; and the year 1810 has opened 
with circumstances, certainly not foreseen, 
and in our opinion equally certainly, of no 
Jong duration. 
if we trace the nations geographically, we 
find Sweden once more at peace with her 
neighbours, as peace now stands in the vo- 
cabulary of European statesmen. But the 
protracted deliberations of the Diet, which 
the king has reproved in vain, and of the ex- 
pences of which he has openly complained on 
the behalf of his people, together with the 
opposite opinions of the different bodies which 
compose the Dict, seem to indicate pretty 
strongly, that all is not tranquil in the in- 
terior of that kingdom. Public opinion is, 
we infer, divided ; and a divided community 
can never be strong. The king is of an ad- 
vaneed age, of an enfeebled state of health, 
‘and of uncertain life. The successor to the 
crown, asat present settled, it is reported, is 
hopeless in regard to issue; so that if the 
crown should devolve on him, he must seek 
out for an heir to it, as he was himself 
sought out. The late king bas been convey- 
ed without an hour's notice, from the palace 
where he was detained, to Germany, on his 
way to Switzerland : where he will be com- 
pletely under the protection !!—of Buona- 
parte ;—with his queen, his children, and his 
suite to the number of about forty persons. 
Will the temptation to shed royal blood, in 
the person of a king, his avowed enemy, by 
whom his tyranny has been repu!sed and his 
advances rejected, be found irresistible by the 
emperor and king ?—The world believes so. 
In the mean while, notwithstanding the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace, the ports 
of Sweden are not closed against British com- 
merce. 
Russta has had recourse to an emission of 
paper money ; and the state of her exchange 
sunk jifteen per cent in consequence. Yet 
Russia had last year a flourishing trade, and 
her commerce must have been very productive 
to the imiperial treasury. Her war with Swe- 
den was expensive; her war with Britain 
was also expensive; her war with Turkey is 
expensive, and report says, it is at this line 
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unfortunate. Her troops have lost ground ; 
have abandoned the Turkish side of the Da- 
nube in confusion, and after much bloodshed. 
Should this advantage obtained by the Grand 
Vizier be the result of miliary © skill, 
Russia will feel the effects for a long time to 
come. If itis but acasualiy, the fortune of 
war, Turkey may be hard pressed. It is 
said, that the Russian commander-in-chief 
has solicited an armistice ; to which the Ot. 
toman has replied, by demanding his absence 
from the provinces he occupies. The internal 
state of Russia is little known, as the sea- 
son of the year forbids intercourse. 

DenxMArK is vexed with her situation: 
her province of Norway is distressed for pro- 
visions: her naval force is very confined : 
her privateers have been little favoured b 
fortune. Denmark has made peace wit 
Sweden. This may prove mutually advan. 
tageous to the two countries: we hope it will. 

The north of Germany, if we are rightly 
formed is far from quiet ; or rather it is quiet 
but abated by that kind of sallenness which 
would readily burst out on the first opportu. 
nity. Gloom and discontent are the order of 
the day :—what may come next ? 

The condition of Prussta may be more 
clearly inferred from the articles inserted in 
our OwsERVANDA ExTerna than froma vo- 
lume. ‘Lhe country is so completely im- 
poverished, that the Bad dare not accept the 
services of officers in his army, on account 
of the expense ; while the officers are by 
necessity induced to petition the king to ad- 
mit them for the sake of a maintenance, 
Prussia, also, seeks refuge in paper money, 
from her present. distress ; and recommends 
agriculture to her population: in other words 
she is beginning the world again. 

From expressions of Buonaparte who says, 
that he did not intend to re-establish the 
kingdom of Poland—that the subjects of 
Russia have. nothing to expect from him if 
they are troublesome to their own Sovereign, 
and that he could not in honour do less for 
Galhcia than he has done,—Wwe gather, that 
tumult was on the point of breaking out in 
that country ; and Russia has cause for 
apprchension in respect to the disposition 
of her Polish provinces. This is the case: 
this will be the case: the consequences de- 
pend on causes unforeseen as. yet: neither 
does it as yet appear what spark may enkin- 
dle the combustitles which are harboured 
in various memories in that country. 

Austria is depressed by the ‘necessity of 
meeting immense expenses Without adequate 
means. The haste with which that power 
begun hex late war, found her without pro- 
per preparations, and left her without proper 
resources, She is paying her instalments to 
Buonaparte in cash : she is paying her credi- 
tors in pap-r. She exports the precious mes 
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tals: she circulates at home a depreciated 
medium of commercial intercourse. This 
must have lasting disadvantages. We are 
not sufficiently informed of the plans of Aus- 
trian finance to judge of the probability of 
relief; but we fear that the pressure cannot 
be speedily removed. The Austrian minis- 
ter still remains in London ; probably for 
more than one purpose. 

The vassals who form the confederation of 
the Rhine, have been played off at Paris, 
forthe amusement of the French: they are 
one home to meditate, if they can bear me- 
nine, on follies and mummeries of which 
they as puppets moved by the juggler’s hand 
formed a glittering part. 

We hope that these puppet Sovereigns 
are past the sense of shame as well as of 
feeling ; otherwise the yoke they wear must 
have proved of ‘late most miserably galling to 
their necks. In support of this remark, we 
may digress so far as to observe, that it has 
been said in our hearing. that various slights 
were purposely put on them at Paris. ‘That 
during the whole of the diner des rots, Buo- 
naparte wore his hat as Sovereign and Su- 
preme, however unpolite, while all others 
were uncovered ; that he evidently affected 
to speak to them with his hat on ; and that 
with equaily distinguished affectation he took 
it off, when speaking to the women. Him- 
self, too, was the only potentate who was 
favoured with an arm chair: the others, 
kings, though they were, or whatever else, 
had only plain chairs, without arms. 

This agrees with his conduct at Tilsit ; 
where two arm chairs were placed, one for 
him, the other for his brother Emperor of 
Russia ; but only stools for the other id/uséris- 
simos who graced that meeting. As to the 
oaths, muttered or uttered, on that occasion, 
then or thereafter, as we did not hear them, 
we shall not repeat them: though some 
have said they were audible enough. It has 
even been whispered, that the dinner was 
scarcely digestible by some of the guests. 

Our readers will observe that more than 
usual art has been employed, by the represen- 
tative of Buonaparte, in making up his ac- 
count of the temper of the people, in the 
Low Countries, during the time of the conti- 
nuance of the British forces in the Scheldt. 
Nevertheless, he is obliged to admit that cer- 
tain communes were in open insurrection 
against the conscription. This gloss is 
useless: the people did not ** fly to arms” 
any where, in any other manner than as re- 
presented in our first volume, p. 1374: and 
the disposition to resistance was much more 
general than the reporter has disclosed. We 
are sarprized that no’ more importance has 
been attached to this confession of Flemish 
disloyalty, by British politicians: we cannot 
help regretting that our troops were not happy 
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enough to put this disposition ta more exten 
sive test. As to their punishment, by inscripe 
tion on their doors, ** ¢his és no French citi- 
zen;" we apprehend, that, could the neigh 
bouring country be liberated from the suficr- 
ings of French citizenship, this inseripticn 
would be adopted far and wide, throughout it. 

The sale of the French canals, clearly proves 
that the public treasury can no longer supply 
the expences they cost. When Buonaparte 
commenced his attack on Spain, he had sev n 
hundred millions of French livres in his cols 
fers; this sum is sadly diminished: and he 
now relies on the cash he is to receive from 
Austria, for realizing his determinations res- 
pecting Spain. The taxes gathered in tle 
South of France (as at Bourdeaux, &c.) have 
been remitted to Perpignan, in Spain: the 
conscripts raised in the South of France, have 
followed the remittances; Buonaparte’s bist 
generals have followed the conscripts; yet af+ 
ter all their efforts and all his losses, the 
French affairs are scarcely forwarder than they 
were months ago. 

We must however smile at the ob- 
liging condescension of the Emperor and 
King towards the Spanish colonies. Unable 
to prevail on them to wear his yoke, at which 
they have spurned, he gives them leaye to 
preserve their liberty, and promises to take 
no offence atthcir proceedings. How cen 
they sufficiently thank him—for nothing ? 
But we must not overlook the change in his 
councils on the execution of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. He finds that they have been 
counteracted by Britain. They have pro- 
duced more misery ten times over on the 
Continent, than they have done injury to 
the Mistress of the Ocean. He has therefoig 
failed in two points: that of obtaining the 
Spanish mines; and that of diverting the 
course of trade. These stand recorded by 
his own acknowledgements. 

The same acknowledgements in another 
form, have prompted his recent conduct to- 
wards Holland. How mortifying! to find 
when he offers the highest honour to that 
bosrish people, incorperation with France 
itself, that the ungrateful Sooterkins turn theit 
broad-bottoms vis a vis to the Emperor and 
King, and every skipper who can get on 
board a schuyt, flies with his family to the 
Thames ; where nearly one thousand vessels 
have sought refuge in the course of a single 
month. It is even conjectured, that this 
marked disposition of the Dutch, has pro- 
duced a pause in the issuing of Buonaparte’s 
decrees of incorporation ; and that his inten - 
tions will be executed in part only : so that 
here also, he fails. But this must be refer« 
red to time. 

After all our attention to others the most 
interesting object to ourselves is Britain : and 
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session of Parliament are (some of them, at 
least) among the most important that can 
concern our country. 

Whatever might be the original duties and 

ower of the British Parliament, that body 
1s now little other than a public cabinet coun- 
cil of the empire. Frequently the opinions 
openly expressed in the senate, guide the 
measures adopted by the cabinet ; and more 
frequently still the measures adopted by the 
cabinet, are examined and cross examined 
after their execution, in this assembly of 
legislators. But, this distinction will strike 
the candid mind, that if success attend those 
measures, no thanks are ever voted to minis- 
ters; whereas if they fail, every censure that 
the most inventive ingeauity can adopt is in- 
cessantly hurled against them. This is not 
equitable ; since the same persons planned and 
directed, and with equal diligence and anxiety, 
measures the termination of which is so dif- 
ferent. It has, however so long been the 
sractice, that those who accept of office 
Fsotr beforehand what they have to expect. 
The nation reaps from it these advantages. 
1. Information as to the real state of the 
common weal. 2. Those inducements which 
the sense of so great and inevitable responsi- 
bility attaches to every enterprize, may be 
supposed te add to the desire of all :» public 
stations to do their utmost to obtain success. 
3. The triumph of reason over prejudice in 
some cases, where for atime astigni: has 
attached to a public man ; but when the w/o/e 
story is told, it is completely removed by ihe 
verdict of the country at large. 

The desire of enjoying the good opinion of 
the country, has iis effect in the composition 
of his Majesty's address to his Parliament, 
on the first day of their meeting. Almost 
every line announces the deference of the 
crown to the voice of the country. Nothing 
can be a more demonstrative proof that the 
crown goveriis not for itself, but for the peo- 
ple. ‘This is the true glory of the Sove- 
reign of the United Kingdom. The sessions 
was opened on January 23, by the following 
speech on the behalf of his Majesty, delivered 
by commissioners, of whom the Lord Chan- 
cellor was the speaker. 

“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

&¢ His Majesty commands us to express to you 
his deep regret, that the exertions of the Em- 
peror of Austria against the ambjtion and vio- 
lence of France, have proved unavailing, and that 
his Imperial Majesty has been compelled to 
abandon the contest, and to conclude a disadvan- 
tageous peace. “Ithough the war was undertaken 
by that Monarch without encouragement on the 
part of his Majesty, every effort was made for 
the assistance of Austria which his Majesty 
deemed consistent with the due support of his 
Allies, and with the welfare and interest of his 
own dominions, 


‘«* An attack upon the naval armaments and 
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establishments in the Scheldt, afforded at once 
the prospect of destroying a growing force, which 
was daily becoming more formidable to the 
security of this country, and of diverting the ex- 
ertions of France from tie important objects of 
reinforcing her armies on the Danube, and of 
controuling the spirit of resistance in the North 
of Germany. These considerauions determined 
his Majesty to employ his forces in an Expedition 
to the Scheldt. 

Although the principal ends of this Expedi- 
tion have not been attaimed, his Majesty confis 
dently hopes that advantages, materially a?ecting 
the security of his Majesty’s doroiniens the 
further prosecution of the war, will be found to 
result from the demolition of the Docks and Ar-:- 
nals at Flushing. This important object bis °/s- 
jesty was enabled to accomplish, in consequence 
of the reduction of the Island of Wsicheren, by 
the valour of his fleets and armies. 

s© His Majesty has given direct ns that such 
docu ients and papers sould be laid before you 
as he trusts will afford satisfactory information 
upon the subject of this Expedition. 


*« We have it in command to state to you, 
that his Majesty had un‘formly not:fied to Swe- 
den his Majesty’s decided wish, that in deter. 
mining upon the quesiion of peace or war with 
France, and other Continental Powers, stie should 
be guided by considerations resulting from her 
own situation and interests while his Majesty 
therefere laments that Sweden should have fi und 
it necessary to purchase peace by considerable 
sacrifices, his Majesty cannct complain that she 
has concluded it without his Majesty’s participa- 
tion. IJtis his Majesty’s earnest wish that no 
event may occur to occasion the interruption of 
those relations of amity which it is the desire of 
his Majesty aad the interest of both countries to 
preserve, 

“© We have it further in command to come 
municate to you, that the efforts cf his Majes- 
ty for the protection of Portugal have been 
powerfully aided by the confidence which the 
Prince Regent has reposed in his Majesty, and by 
the co-operation of the Local Government, and of 
the people of that country, The expulsion of 
the French from Portugal, by his Majesty’s 
forces under Lieut.-Gen. Lord Viscount Welling- 
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ton, and the glorious victory obtained by him at 
Talavera, contributed to check the progress of 
the French arms in the Peninsula during the late 
campaign. 

His Majesty directs us to state that the 
Spanish Government, in the name and by the 
authority of King Ferdinand the Seventh, has 
deiermined to assemble the general and extra- 
ordinary Cortes of the nation: his Majesty trusts 
that this measure will give fresh animation and 
vigour to the councils and the arms of Spain, 
and successfully direct the energies and spirit of 
the Spanish people to the maintenance of their 
legitimate Monarchy, and to the ultimate deliver- 
ance of their country. , 

“© The most important considerations of po- 
licy and of good faith require, that as long as 
this great cause can be maintained with a prose 


pect of success, it should be supposted, accord- 
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ing to the nature and circumstances of the con- 
test, by the stre:.uous and continued assistance of 
the power and resources of his Majesty’s do- 
minions 5 and his Majesty relies on the aid of 
his Parliament in his anxious endeavours to frus- 
trate the attempts of France against the inde 
penitence of Spain and Portugal, and against the 
happiaess and freedom of those loyal and reso- 
lute nations. 

“ His Majesty commands us to acquaint you, 
thatt.e intercoarse between his Majesty’s Mi- 
nister in America and the Government of the 
United States has been suddenly and unexpect- 
edly interrupted. His Majesty sincercly regrets 
this evenc: he has however received the strong- 
est assurances from the American Minister re- 
sident at this Court, that the United States are 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. This desire will be 
met by a Corresponding disposition on the part 
of his Majesty. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His Majesty has directed us to inform you 
that he has ordered the Estimates for the current 
year to be laid tefore you: his Majesty has direct- 
ed them to be formed with all the attention to 
econ.,.1y which the support of his Allies and the 
secu: of his domimons wili permit. And his 
Majesty relies upon your zeal dnd loyalty to afford 
him such Supplies as may be necessary for those 
essential objects. 

“ He commands us to express liow deeply he 
regrets the pressure upon his Subjects, which 
the protracted continuance of the war renders 
inevitable. 

“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“* Weare commanded by his Majesty to ex- 
press his hopes that you will resume the consi- 
dcration of the State of the inferior Clergy, and 
adopt such fur:iier measures upon this interesting 
subject as may appear to you to be proper. 

“ We have it further in command to state to 
you that the Accounts which will be laid before 
you of the Trade and Revenue of the Country will 
be found highly satisfactory. 

Whatever temporary and partial incon- 
venience may have resulted from the measures 
which were directed by France against those great 
sources of our prosperity and strength, those 
measures have wholly failed of. producing any 
permanent or general effect. 

* The inveterate hostility of our enemy con- 
tinues to be directed against this country with un- 
abated animosity and violence. To guard the se- 
curity of his Majesty’s dominions, and to defeat 
the designs which are meditated against us and 
our allies, will require the utmost efforts of vigi- 
lance, fortitude, and perseverance. 

“ Tn every difficulty and danger, his Majesty 
confidently trusts that he shall derive the most 
effectual support, under the continued blessing 
of Divine Providence, from the wisdom of his 
Parliament, the valour of his forces, and the spirit 
and determination of hi. people.” 

We cannot here enter into the discussions 
which in both houses followed their atten- 
lon to this communication. After a long 
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debate, and an amendment proposed by the 
opponen's of ministry, the numbers were in 
the House of Lords for the amendment 55 
— 92 
For the original address............... 89 
SF 
—144 
Inthe House of Commons for the 
Original 
For the 167 


Among the most prominent articles for obs 
servation this month, are the commotions at 
Madras, or rather at Seringapatam: in which 
has been manifested a disposition that might 
have had the most fatal consequences. Hap- 
pily, these have ceased. It would be won- 
derful, if in so great a body as the Indian 
army, there were not some desperate adven- 
turers; and we take a pleasure in saying that 
it would be still more wonderful, if in any 
considerable corps of that army, there were 
not companions in arms of those officers, 
whose attachments to their duty and their 
country would continue proof against allure- 
ment and decoy. To prevent explosion is 
not always practicable : if its ravages do not 
extend, though the fact may be painful, yet 
the consequences are not fatal. To what we 
have observed in our first article, this month, 
we have only to add, that the blame attaches 
to the European officers; not to the Sepoy 
troops they commanded. ‘They were misled 
by their superiors: no stronger justification can 
be offered. 


The impropriety of military bodies deliber- 
ating, and in consequence passing verdicts of 
censure or of gratuiation, has always been 
acknowledged by inilitary men of real talents, 
There would be no possibility of setting limits 
to the practice were it confirmed ; and every 
omission of the compliment would be deemed 
a crimination. The power of enforcing sen- 
timents so conveyed would speedily follow ; 
and the confusion that mus¢ ensue may be 
easily foreseen. No officer would be secure 
in his character : no general in his comnaand ; 
no parliament in its sessions ; no king on his 
throne. We have therefore, a satisfaction in 
reporting that an attempt to compliment a 
captain by his serjeants, on his quitting the 
regiment, in America, has been repressed 
and censured by the commander in ehief on 
that station (Canada) ; and his reprimand has . 
been directed to be entered in the orderly book 
of every regiment in the British service. No 
harm was intended ; none has ensued, in this 
case. Inadvertence is not treason. 


Another most prominent incident in poli- 
tics is the rude dismissal of our minister sent 
to America (Mr. Jackson). That gentleman's 
reputation had preceded him across the Atlan- 
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tic ; and those who were ill-disposed toward 
his ministry, took occasion to charge the 
minister with various asperities in his personal 
character. They were determined not to re- 
ceive him cordially: he was insulted by the 

pulace of Baltimore on his arrival ; and we 
iste our doubts on the propriety of his over- 
looking svch insults. The Persian ambassa- 
dor would not have overlooked them in Eng- 
land. The American government, however, 
received the British minister, conversed with 
him, then insisted on his doing business by 
writing, then cavilled at his writing, thought 
‘his instructions insufficient, denied what he 
affirmed, affirmed what he denied, and the 
Congress then in sessicn came to the resolution 
of turning him out of the country. 

The citizens of London conceiving they had 
found an opportunity of urging their advice 
on his majesty, the corporation, é. e. the 
court of aldermen and common council, pre- 
sented an address to the king, soliciting in- 
quiry into late affairs abroad ; in Spain, and 
at the island of Walcheren. The king re- 

lied, that_he referred inquiry to his par- 
iament. This not satisfying the leaders of 
city opinions, they eink a meeting of the 
livery ; and this meeting resolved on another 
address to his majesty. His majesty intended 
to receive this address as he would have done, 
had it been from any other town. The citi- 
zens insist that the privilege, of addressing the 
king on his throne, belongs to them, of right: 
his majesty thinks, that he is the best 
judge, where and how he shall receive their 
address. This is not the first time in which 
this subject has been digcussed : it was can- 
vassed thirty years ago; and thirty years ago 
the livery, as they have now done, declined 
presenting their eddress. 

It is affirmed, that some explanation, of 
that ill-humour which disturbs the worthy li- 
very, may be obtained from considering the 
endeavours, la‘ely made, to persuade them, 
that, by every guinea they part with, they 
lose four, five, or even six shillings! 1 that 
bank notes are diminished in value, in this 

roportion ; and that foreigners gain the dif- 
erences which our merchants lose ! It is, in- 
deed, a remarkable fact, that every state, in 
Europe, is, at this moment, embarrassed in 
money matters. Our readers have seen the 
distress in Vienna, Berlin, Petersburgh ; the 
same is true of Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

* France, Spain, &c. in different proportions. 
The subject is equally curious and interesting. 
Does this depreciation arise from the too 
great proportion of military operations, and of 
military persons (whose labour is unproduc- 
tire), to the fruits of the earth ?—Does it 
arise from the tco great abundance of com- 
mercial objects, in. proportion to the produce 
of land ?——Does it result from the unequal 
distributiua of commercial property hat- 
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ever be the cause, we would ask, what nae 
tions are the least suffering under it, and what 
is the state of agriculture, compared with 
export and import in those states ? 
We would ask whether those states are 
more dependent on themselves, or on their 
neighbours? What share has sudden taxation 
in this eflect?—And what are the true poli. 
tical remedies, for it? It is not a natural, 
but an artificial state of things : we presume 
therefore, that it may be counteracted by pro- 
per measures : what measures are proper ? 

A subject coming still closer home to mens 
own hearts and bosoms, to use Lord Bacon's 
expression, is, that of relieving the Catho- 
lics of Ireland from all impediments to their 
admission to the highest offices of the state. 
The English Catholics, also, partake of the 
interest this question excites. As we have 
had for some time, an article on this subject 
in forwardness, but unfinished, we shail 
not here enlarge on it, but content ourselves 
with giving a copy of Lord Grenville’s letter 
to the Irish Catholics, and requesting that 
in such respects as our article may agree with 
that performance, we may not be deemed 
either imitators or plagiarists. 

When these circumstances have been taken 
into consideration, are we not justified in 
attributing importance of no common degree 
to the objects which at present force them- 
selves on the Stateman’s attention? ——— 
Can ee thing in politics external or internal, 
in public economy and commerce, in morals 
and spirituals, in the constitution in church 
and state,—can any thing be marked with 
greater perplexity, greater delicacy, or greater 
interest, than the subjects included in the 
present Periscope? 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Letter from Lord Grenville to the Earl of 
Fingal, dated Camelford-Iouse, January 
22d, 1810. 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to address this letter to 
your Lordship, in reply to that which I te- 
ceived from you respecting the petition with 
which you are charged. ‘This form of coms 
munication I consider as most satisfactory to 
your Lordship. It is also best calculated to 
do justice to the sentiments of some of the 
most distinguished advocates of your cause, 
in concurrence with whom the decision has 
been taken. 

I must in the first place assure your Lorde 
ship, that my opinion remains unchanged as 
to the object of your petition. It would, | 
think, be an act of undeniable wisdom and 
justice to communicate to our fellow subjects, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, th¢ 
full enjoyment of our civil constitution. Such 
measure, accompanied. by suitable arrange 
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ments, maturely prepared, and 
adopted, would, Lam confident, above ail 
others, give strength and union to the Em- 
pire, and increased security to its religious and 
civil establishments. Your Lordship is well 
aware, that on this conviction only have 1 
supported it. To those establishments Tam 
unilterably attached ; their inviolable main- 
tenance I have ever considered as essential to 
all the dearest interests of my country. But 
they rest, I am certain, on foundations 
much too firm ; they are far toodeeply rooted 
jn the affections of that community to which 
they dispense the blessings of religion, order, 
and liberty, to require the adventitious and 
dangerous support of partial restrictions, 
fruitful in discontent, but, for security, wholly 
inefiicient. 

With respect to the present application to 
Parliament, [ knew not, except from public 
report, that such a measure was in contem- 
plation ; or that it was the wish of the peti- 
tioners to place their petition in my hands. 

I have iwice already, at the request of the 
Catholics of Ireland, moved the House of 
Lords to take this subject into consideration. 
I did not, in eithercase, think myself respon- 
sible for your determination as to the time of 
agitating the question : a determination which, 
in the first instance, I had not suggested, and 
which in the last I had in my place in Par- 
liament publicly dissuaded. Recent events 
had in both cases imposed upon me a pe- 
culiar duty, not merely for my own honour, 
but in justice also to your cause, to prove, 
by my conduct, on the earliest occasion afford- 
ed by yourselves, that no change of public 
situation, no prejudice, nocalumny, no cla- 
mour, could either vary or suppress my opi- 
nions on this great national question. 

This duty I willingly performed. Deeply 
impressed with the importance of the mea- 
sures which [ recommended, I have spared 
no sacrifice, omitted no exertion, by which 
I could contribute to their accomplishment. 
And if I could now deceive myself with a 
hope, that a renewal of my weak efforts, in 
the present moment, could expedite or faci- 
litate their ultimate success, it would be my 
highest gratification once more to stand for- 
ward as the chosen advocate of national con- 
ciliation. 

Circumstanced as this question now is, 
both in England and in Ireland, it is on the 
contrary, my deliberate opinion, that no mo- 
tion, grounded on your petition, could, at this 
time, in any hands, certainly not in mine, 
be brought forward, without great and per 
manent disadvantage to its subject. 

This opinion is founded, not only on the 
present known dispositions of Government 
and Parliament, but also on the unexpecteu 
difficulties which have arisen in Ireland, on 
the impressjous which they may ereate, and 
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the embarrassments which they unavoidably 
produce. 

It would be an invidious task for me to 
recapitulate, in this place, the transactions 
of the last three years, or to discuss the 
temper and spirit, the language and ihe con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Ministers towards your 
body ; nor would it become me to censure, 
though I may be permitted to lament, the 
decisions of the legislature. 

To these two topics it is sufficient briefly 
to have adverted. The obstacles which, in 
the present moment, they oppose to any fa- 
vourable consideration of your cause, and the 
advantages which they afford to the misre- 
presentations of your adversaries, are too 
obvious to require explanation. 

Many circumstances compel me to speak 
to your Lordship more at large of the recent 
proceedings in Ireland ; with reference both 
to their origin and to their consequences. For 
this purpose, I must beg leave to recal to your 
Lordship’s recollection, the grounds on which 
the consideration of these petitions has uni- 
formly been recommended to Parliament. 
That which you have asked, and which has 
been supported by the greatest statesmen of 
our time, now no more, 1s not in Its nature 
a single or unconnected measure. Tis objeets 
are, the peace and happiness of Ircland, 
and the union of the empire, in affection, 
as well as in government. Vain, indeed, 
would be the hope of accomplishing such 
purposes, solely by the repeal of a few re- 
maining disqualifications, which, by a strange 
anomaly, are still left subsisting amidst the 
ruins “2 whole code of proscription. To 
impute to you this visionary pretension, has 
been the artifice of your opponents. The 
views of your friends have been more en- 
larged. 

With the just and salutary extension of 
civil rights to your body, «must be combined, 
if tranquillity and union be our object, other 
extensive and complicated arrangements. All 
due provision must be made for the inviolable 
maintenance of the religious and civil esta- 
blishments of this United Kingdom. Much 
must be done for mutual conciliation—much 
for common safety; many contending ine 
terests must be reconciled, many jealousies 
allayed, many long-cherished and mutually 
destructive prejudices eradicated. 

Such, at least, have always been my own 
declared opinions. When this matter was 
last under the consideration of Parliament, 
I had occasion to dwell, with particular 
earnestness, on this necessity ; I invited the 
suggestions of others for providing for it; 
and I enumerated several measures which 
eight years before had been in the cons 
templation of Government, in conjunction 
with which I then cherished the vain hope 
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of rendesing this great service to my country. 
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Among these measures, I pointed out the 
proposal of vesting in the Crown an effectual 
negative on the appointment of your Bishops. 
That suggestion had previously been brought 
forward in the House of Commons, to meet 
the just expectation, not of any bigotted or 
interested champions of intolerance, but men 
of the purest intentions and raost enlightened 
judgment; men willing todo ali justice to 
the loyalty of your present bishops, yet not 
unreasonably alarmed at any possibility, hy 
which functions of such extensive influence 
might hereafter be connected with a foreign 
interest hostile to the tranquillity of your 
country : a danger recently very much in- 
creased by the captivity and deposition of the 
head of your church, by the seizure of his 
dominions, and vy the declared intention of 
that hostile government to assume in future 
the exclusive nomination of his successors. 
The suggestion thus opened to parliament, 
produced there impressions highly favourable 
to your cause ; it was received as the surest 
indication of those dispositions, without 
which all concession must be nugatory, and 
all conciliation hopeless. To my mind it 
had been recommended by long reflection. 
It had formed a part of the original conception 
of those measures as consequent upon the 
Union. Ht was now again brought forward 
with the concurrence of the two individuals, 
from whose opinions those generally prevalent 
among your ~ might best be inferred ; of 
the azent of the very persons to whose office 
it related, and of your Lordship to whom, 
in addition to every other claim to respect and 
confidence, the exclusive charge of the pe- 
tition had recently beer’ committed. What 
I said on the subject, in tue House of Lords, 
was spoken in the hearing of both, and I 
received from both, while the impression 
was yet recent on your minds, the most 
gratifying acknowledgments of your satisfac- 
tion in all that I had stated. 

It was never, I believe, imagined by any’of 
ms, that what then passed could be binding on 
the opinions of the petitioners. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are not a corporate body. 
They speak through nocommon organ. Their 
various wishes and interests, like those of their 


_-fellow-subjects, can be collected only from ge- 


neral information; and any opinions, erro- 
neously attributed to them, they, like all 
other persons, are fully entitled to disclaim. 
I learnt, however, with deep and heartfelt 
regret, the subsequent proceedings which took 
place in Ireland, in consequence of this sug- 
gestion. ‘To discuss the grounds of those pro- 
ezedings would be foreign from my present 
purpose. Their effect obviously must be not 
only to revive expiring prejudices, but to clog 
with fresh embarrassment every future con- 
sideration of any of the measures connected 
with your petition. To myscif unquestion- 
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ably the-difficulty of originating at this time 
any fresh discussion of those measures, does, 
in such circumstances, appear almost in. 
superable. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood, 
When I speak of the necessity of combining, 
with the accomplishment of your wishes, pro- 
visions of just security to others, 1 am no less 
desirous of consulting every reasonable appre- 
hension on your part. 

To the forms, indeed, of these securities, or 
to the particular details of the proposed arranges 


ments, I attach comparatively little import. 


ance, A pertinacious adherence to such details, 
in opposition even to groundless prejudice, | 
consider as the reverse of legislative wisdom, 
I look only to their substantial purposes; the 
safety of our own establishments, the mutual 
good-will of all our fellow subjects, and the 
harmony of the United Kingdom. 

That adequate arrangements may be made 
for all these purpeses, consistently with the 
strictest adherence, on your part, to your reli- 

ious tenets, is the persuasion which you 

ave long been labouring to establish, and of 
which I have uniformly professed my own 
conviction. 

Were it otherwise, I should indeed despair. 
But that these ohjects may be reconciled, in so 
far at least as respects the appointment of your 
bishops, is known with undeniable certainty, 
It is proved by the acquiescence of your church 
in similar arrangements under other governe 
ments, by the sentiments which many of your- 
selves still entertain as to the proposal sug- 
gested in 1808, and, most of all, “ the ex- 
press consent formerly given to that proposal, 
in a declaration signed by the most considers 
able of your own bishops. 

I see, therefore, in the present state of this 
subject, much unexpected embarrassment, and 
many difficulties, which renewed discussion in 
the present moment, must, instead of smooth« 
ing, inevitably aggravate. There is, however, 
no ground for ultimate diseouragement. The 
sentiment of reciprocal confidence, the spirit 
of mutual conciliation, would surmount far 
greater obstacles. 

But nothing, permit me to remark it, can 
in the mean time be more injurious to yonr 
cause, than any attempt, by partial and pres 
cipitate decisions, to prejudge its separate 
branches, or to limit its unreserved discussion. 
No cause can be more grateful to your oppo+ 
nents, none more embarrassing to your sup+ 
porters. 

To Parliament, when any more favourable 
conjuncture for this discussion shall arise, 
every information may properly be supplied, 
every wish imparted, every apprehension 
cominunicated. ‘There only, by a systematic 
and comprehensive arrangement of this exten- 
sive subject, can all its difficulties be sur- 
mounted, all its relations finally adjusted. 
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To be effective and permanent, such an ar- 
rangement must be mutually satisfactory. 

This is alike the interest of every member 
of the British empire, .but to none more im- 

riant than to the Catholics in Ireland. 
Whe stability of al! your civil rights, both of 
those which you already enjoy, and of those 
to which you seek to be admitted, essentially 
depends on the tranquillity and harmony of 

your country, on banishing from it every 
ostile influence, and composing all its inter- 
nal differences. 

These opinions I have expressed to your 
Lordship with the freedom of a tried and zeal- 
ous advocate of your cause. On these grounds 
alone have I ever attempted to do justice to it. 
To have argued it on any other would have 
been a dereliction of my own principles. 

I need hardly add, that by the same princi- 
ples my present conduct must equally be 
directed. Should the petitioners continue to 
entertain the desire conveyed in your Lord- 
ship's letter, that { should lay this petition 
upon the table of the House of Lords ; with 
that request I cannot hesitate tocomply. It 
would be highly improper to deny to such a 
body of men the opportunity of submitting, 
through my hands, if they should so desire it, 
and at their own time, their wishes to the 
Legislature of their country. It would be 
still more inexcusable in a case, where all my 
opinions and all my wishes are favorable to 
the object of their application. On the mea- 
sure itself, if any motion respecting it be 
originated by others, I shall not fail to urge, 
with unabated earnestness, all the same senti- 
ments which I have detailed in this letter. 
But I must with equal explicitness decline 
to be myself, at this time, and under so many 
circumstances of such peculiar disadvantage 
to your cause, the mover of any such pro- 
eee I am satisfied, that, by this decision, 

shall best promote the ultimate success of 
that great work which I have long laboured 
to accomplish. My reasons for this persua- 
tion I have, I trust, sufficiently explained. 
They may be erroneous, they are at least 
sincere. 

To the principle of equal laws, to the ob- 
ject of national conciliation, I am invariably 
attached. By me, they shall never be aban- 
doned. But any personal exertions which I 
can make, for purposes of such inestimable 
benefit to my country, must ever be regulated 
by that discretion, which I am equally deter- 
mined in every situation to reserve, unfettered 
by previous engagements, and the faithful 
exercise of which my public duty impera- 
tively forbids me to relinquish, 

I have the honour to be, 
With sincere respect and regard, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant 
GRENVILLE. 


Pociry.—Ode for the New Year. 
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POETRY. 
ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Written ly H. J. Pye, Esq. Poet-Laureate 
Set to Music ly Sir L. Parsons, and Per- 
formed on Her Majesty's Birth Day Jan. 
18, af St. James's. 


Ere yet, ’mid Rhedecyna’s bowers, 

I humbly cull’d the Muses’ flowers, 

By silver Isis’ sedgy side, 

Not rolling there a classi_ tide, 

My native meads and groves among, 

As b'ythe I tun’d my artless song, 

My fancy hail’d the halcyon day, 

Crown’d with our Sovereign’s opening sway, 
And pour’d the verse to that auspicious morn, 
Which plac’d on Britain’s throne a Monarch 

Britain-born. 


Raptur’d I pour the verse again, 
To hail the British Monarch’s lengthen’d reign, . 
To celebrate the rising Year, 
In which a King to Britain dear 
Bids every British breast with grateful lay 
Bless the tenth lustre of his lesient sway. 
For while I sirike the votive lyre, 
The thrillings of the trembling wire 
Are lost amid the swelling notes of praise, 
Which with accordant voice a grateful people pays« 


From Thule’s hyperborean reign, 
To where upon the southern maia 
Bellerus frowns—to where the Atlantic roars, 
O verdant Erin, ’gainst thy western shores, 
The puns loud of exultation rise, 
Wafting a Nation‘s plaudits to the skies + 
And while the hallow’d rites of prayer and 
praise 
To Heaven’s high throne the'r grateful incense 
raise, 
Mild Charity with liberal hand 
Spreads her blest influence o’es the smiling 
land ; 
With genial current far and wide, 
Flows of benevolence the copious tide, 
Grateful, the boon, while shouting myriads see, 
That dries Affliction’s tear, and sets the Captive 


free. 
> 


Thouzh looking back thr ough many an age 
Since Egbert first our Saxon sires obey’d, 

No King record=d stands on History’s page 
So long, ‘who Englaad’s golde1 sce: tre sway’d* 


* Though, to reckon from she accession 
the demise, Henry III. reigned nominally 56, 
and Edward III. 50 years ; yet, as the first ace 
ceded at nine years of agé, and-the last at 14, 
they did not either of them, in fact, reign so 
long as his present Majesty bas now reigned, 
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O yet, through many a rolling year, 

Long ! long! may Albion’s joyful race 
Behold a crown, to Freedom sacred, grace 
The Man they love—the Sovereign they revere. 

Tho’ seated on her rocky throne, 

Girt bv her navy’s adamantine zone, 
Britannia rears sublime her dauntless head, 
Ajni! the storms of war that round her spread : 
Yet by a g-nerous Monarch be possess’d, 

Tue first great object of h's patriot breast. 

May every beleful vapour fly 
Tiat hangs malignant now o’er Europe’s sky, 

Infernal Discord’s iron tempest cease, 
And Georce’s sun decline in Glory and in 
Peace, 
= 
THE -GATHERER. 


Iam but a Gatherer and Wisposer of other Men’s 
S:uff.— Wotton. 
No. XVI. 
Sermon-readers reproved ly autherity. 
Vice-Chancellor aad Gentlemen, 

Whereas his Majesty is informed that the 

ractics of reading Seomons is generally ta- 
cen up by the preachers before the Univer- 
sity, and therefore coutinrues even before 
himself: 

His Majesty hath commanded me to sig- 
nify to you his pleasure, that the said prac- 
tice, which took its beginning from the dis- 
orders of the late tiaies, be wholly laid aside ; 
ant thet the said preachers deliver their Ser- 
mons, both in Latin and English, by me- 
mory, without book ; as being a way of 
preaching which his Majesty judgeth most 
agreeable to the use of foreign churches, 
to the custom of the University heretofore, 
and to the nature of that holy exercise. 

And, that his Majesiy’s commands in these 
remises mav be duly regarded and observed, 
is further pleasure is, that the names of all 

such ecclesiastical persons as shall continue 
the present supine and slothful way of preach- 
ing, be, from time to time, signified to me 
by the Vice-chancellor, for the time being, 
on pain of his Majesty's displeasure. 

Oct. 8, 1674. MONMOUTH. 

Statute Book of the University of Cam- 
bridge, page 300, Carolus JI. Rex. 


Contradiction in Natural History, reconciled. 

It is pleasant to vindicate the memory and 
to justify the assertions of writers to whom 
the world of letters is under obligation. The 
common place book of that eminent natura- 
list Pliny, published under the title of his 
Natural “History, contains many particulars 
collected from authorities, in his time, extant, 
though now lost. A number of these have 
been doubted of, or denied, by the philoso- 
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phic moderns; yet within a few years have 
recovered their credit, and have been establish. 
ed as facts. 

Pliny tells us (lib. xiii, eap. 4.) that * the 
palm tree delights in streams, and loves to be 
refreshed by waters that run ali the year;” 
and Plutarch (de Pythia) calls i: ‘ a water. 
loving tree.” Yet itis well known that the 
palm tree is found in desarts of sand, and 
where no appearance of water exists. This 
contradiction has been happily reconciled by 
Sir Sydney Smith ; who when our army en- 
tered Egypt to drive the French fro« that 
country, ‘assured the troops, that wherever 
date trees grew, water must be near. After 
the action at Aboukir, March 8, 1801, the 
army employed itself in digging to find water. 
The fact proved to be as Sir Sydney had stated ; 
and the Commander in Chief found himself 
relieved from an anxiety, which might other- 
wise have determined him to relinquish the 
enterprize.” Sir R. Wilson's History of the 
British Expedition to Egypt, p. 18. The 
usual depth of digying was foui feet : seldom 
more: so that these trees may be suid to drink 
from permanent bat invisible streams ; and to 
be “* water-loving trees;" not like willows 
by standing by the brook-side ; but by receiv. 
ing a fluid at the roots, which enables the 
trunk to exist beneath a burning sun. 


Rabbinical testimony to what no Rabli ever 
saw: believe it who can. 


The Jewish nation has a peculiar talent at 
exaggeration ; and their rabbins possess the 
superfine fine of this talent. Charming read- 
ing! delightful reading! the works of the 
rabbinical doctors. An ingenious author has 
lamented that the microscope was not invented 
and fashionable, in the days of I know 
not how many Jewish Savans with hard 
names and long beards, whose works now 
edify succeeding generations. They would 
have described animalcula as exceeding— 
how many thousand camels in bulk! at least 
such is the inference drawn from the account 
they give of the bunch of grapes brought on 
a pole between two bearers from the land of 
Canaan. This bunch of grapes say they, 
was in reality borne by eight men, though 
Moses mentions only two: each of these eight 
men supported for his share, the weiglit of 
three hundred and sixty pounds In shott, 
every Israclite who could obtain a single grape 
from this wonderous stalk, was obliged to 
carry it home ona dray, or in a loat ; and 
after having placed it in a corner of his house, 
he might éap it, and draw out wine from it, 
as froma butt. The smallest grape would 
furnish xxx kjlderkins of liquor; and the 
stalk afforded a twelvemonth’s supply of fire- 
wood for his kitchen.” Wagenseil Gloss. ad 
Gemaram et Ketuuoth Vol. IIL. in Sotap. 
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707. This probable bunch of grapes becomes 
an absolute certainty, if we consider that the 
petsons who might each take a grape exceed- 
ed six hundred thousand ! What a noble sub- 


ject of taxation for the then chancellor of the 


[sraelitish exchequer !—But some think the 
rabbins slily insinuate that not every body got 
a grape; but only those with whom the said 
chancellor hada right understanding on the 
subject of meum and fuum. 


Salt fish restored to life, by being broiled on 
agridiron: dead fishes shocked into life. 
It is but fair that when we are alluding to 

wonders of nature, we should give the reader 
his choice of beliefs. Those who find any 
difficulty in giving credit to the dimensions of 
the rabbinical bunch of grapes ; may prefer 
to believe Herodotus, Calliope, cap. cxx. 
The father of history assured us that the peo- 
ple of the Chersonese reported as a prodigy, 
that a man.being intent on broiling some salt 
fish, they skipped and jumped about like fish 
newly taken out of a pond! leaping alive! 
This prodigy had a great effect on by standers ; 
as it certainly ought to have had. But, a still 
pleasanter story is, that of the dead torpeds, 
which being put in a basket with some other 
fishes that were carrying to market; absolute- 
ly shocked them all into life, before they ar- 
rived at the place of sale, This story is extant 
ina very grave author: but his name is sup- 
pressed for the present. In justice to the 
rabbins, we must acknowledge he was a 
Christian: in justice to Herodotus, we must 
acknowledge he was a modern. Whether 
there be any political mystery couched under 
these stories we cannot tell : an interpretation 
was found out for the first; but it could not 
save the interpreter’s life: that, however is 
no reason, that some deeper sight mortal 
should not find out an interpretation fur the 
second. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—The great mildness and open state 
of the weather during the first part of the 
month, left the growing wheats in the most 
thriving state ever remembered; and the 
present frost is considered as very beneficial 
tothem. The plowing fur beans and peas is 
scarcely begun: some old leys have been 
broken up, during the month ; but much 
labour has been performed in the barn, conse- 
nf a great deal of corn sent to market. 

attle stock of both kinds have been doing 
very well ; but still keep high in price. The 
turnips here seem to have sustained no injury 
by the weather. 

Warwick.—The slack and seasonable wea- 
ther during the latter part of the month, has 
enabled the cultivator to carry out his com- 
post. Sheep, in low situations particularly, 
are daily dropping by the rot. Stock, both 
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fat and store, are rather on the advance, 
though the turnips have suffered considerably, 
where no snow fell to protect them. Wheat 
looks well: price rather on the decline. 
Wool is stationary. Vegetation has been on 
a stand for the last ten days ; but the frost now 
seems breaking up. 

Suffolk.—But little has been done in hus« 
bandry, owing to so much wet, till within 
these few days of trost. A deal of muck has 
been carried on the lords within these last 
ten days. Turnips, we are afraid, have 
suffered severely by the sharp frost; not 
having had any snow to protect them :—this 
will make hay much dearer and straw too. 


In Sussex, in the Weald, the unusual 
quantity of rain, that fell in December, 
proved very injurious to the wheat crop ; and 
in Kent, where the floods reached, such grain 
has been entirely destroyed ; Michaelmas 
tares promise well, the season having been 
particularly favourable for them, as well as 
recently transplanted lucern roots, which, 
in many instances, have been put into the 
ground during the late open weather. Ture 
nips, from almost all parts of the kingdom, 
are reported to be greatly improved, yielding 
much more food than could have been ex- 
pected ; and they are much decreased in 
price, in several districts, especially in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh, and other large towns, 
the cow-keepers having been enabled to ob- 
tain so much food for their stock in the mea- 
dows. 

In Norfolk, where the turnips were de- 
posited with Mr. Blythe’s manure drill, 
the crop is found to possess considerable 
advantages. Coleworts and cabbages conti- 
nue to have a healthy appearance, having 
already carried much stock, and fodder like- 
wise, of every description, has been ama- 
zingly plentiful. The winter faliowing, 
which had been retarded by the lateness of 
wheat seed, has since proceeded with gyeat 
activity and success, the lands now lying up 
in a good husbandry manner. 

In the southern countries, ploughing for 
spring corn and summer tills, is commenced, 
and such work has altogether been well 
done. Inthe corn markets, little variation 
(speaking generally) had occurred when this 
report went to press, in the prices of that 
grain which is the chief sustenance of human 
life ; but there are some few exceptions. 

In Sussex, bread corn has been dearet 
than in other places ; which is attributed to 
a rapidly increasing population, owing to an 
influx of the military, and of strangers 
passing to and from the sea coast, and their 
occasional residence at the different watering 
places, bringing at least forty thousand more 
people to maintain during one third of the 
year, while no additional Jand has beea 

rought into cultivation. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


FROM THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, 1809, To TIE 
20TI OF JANUARY, 1810. 
BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—At his house, in Upper Grosvenor- 
street, the lady of A. Wedderburn, Esq.—Mrs 
T. Archer, of Belgrave-terrace, Pimlico. — At 
Mallow, in Ireland, the lady of H. Miller, Esq. 
of the 40th regiment. 

Of Daughters.—In Somerset-sticet, Fortman- 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Graves.—At Park-place, 
Mitcham, the lady of the Hon. W. Herbert.— 
At Thorpe Lee, the lady of Sir W. Blackett, Knt. 
—At his lordship’s house, in Arlington-street, 
the lady of the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Anson. 
—At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of W. Shaw, Esq. 

MARRIAGES, 


At Charles, Plymouth, Capt. Harward, R.N. 
to Miss Julia Pellew, youngest daughter of Vicee 
Admiral Sir Edw. Pellew, Bart.—At St, Mary's, 
Stoke Newington, Alex. Hugonin Rivaz, Esq. of 
Stoke Newington, to Eliz. Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late Martin de Haviland, Esq. many years 
his Majesty’s Sheriff in the island of Guernsey. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. B. Elam, 
eldest son of Thos. Elam, Esq. of Sunbury, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of John Peacock, Esq. 
of New Bond-street.—At Chiswick, Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower, brother to the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, to Lady Harsiet Cavendish, daughter of the 
Duke of Devonshire.—John Carter, Esq. to Miss 
Georgiana Dodds.—At St. James's church, John 
Bourdieu, Esq. of Golden-square, to Susanna 
Mary, eldest daughter of Dr. Reynolds.—The lady 
of Jerome Buonaparte, (ci-devant Miss Patterson) 
to Mr. Oakley, Secretary to the British Legation 
in America, and son of Sir Chas. Oakley, Bart. of 
Shrewsbury. The American papers say, that 
Buonaparte has just appointed the above lady a 
Duchess of the House of Napoleon, with a suit- 
able provision, and the son which she had by 
Jerome, a Prince of the French Empire !—At 
Cardington, near Bedford, J. Johnson, Esq. M.D. 
of Birmingham, to Miss Curtis, of Cardington.— 
At Clifton, H. Hughes, Esq. of Hoddesdon, Herts, 
to Miss E. Kempe. —L. Topham, Esq. of Middle- 
ham, to Miss Clough, of Acomb —W. P. Georges, 
Esq. of Foley-place, to Miss J. A. Tupper, of 
Upper Seymour-street—At Lambeth, E. Briggs, 
Esq. late of Malta, to Miss S. Stow, of Ripley, 
Surrey—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Mr. T. 
James, jun. of Cheapside, to Miss E. Strafford, of 
Holborn-hill.—At Port-Glasgow, Mr. Wm. Ha- 
milton, merchant, to Ann, second daughter of 
Rich. Brown, Esq.—At Lasswade, by the Rev. 
Mr. Paton, Mr. Jas. Cockburn, at Eskbann, near 
Dalkeith, to Mrs. Johanna Leishman, of Lass- 
wade.—Mr. Robert Stuart, Deputy Presenter of 
Signatures in his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, 
to Miss Julian Comb, eldest daughter of Matthew 
Comb, Esq. Leith —At Ayr, M. H. Benson, Esq. 
of London, to Miss M. C, Norman, daughter of 
Mr. Jos. Norman, Ayr.—At Shinrone, in the 
King’s county, Wm. Cantrell, of Willmount, 
near Nenagh, Esq. to Miss Phoebe Howard.— 
At Dublin, John O’Beirne, of St. Anne-street, Esq. 
to Miss Brett, of Usher's-quay, third daughter of 
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the late John Brett, Esq. of Blackall-street.—[p 
the same city, Mr. Bernard Byrne, of Jervis-street, 
timber merchant, to Miss Catherine Rogers, of 
Brides-alley.—Mr. Francis Garratt, to Miss Ma. 
riance Linde. 

DEATHS. 

Suddetily, at Bridlington, Geo. Darley, Esq. of 
that place. He was sitting at supper with some 
friends, when he observed to them that tley ate 
nothing ; but that he would shew them how to 
eat. He accordingly took a large mouthful of food, 
which stuck in his throat, and almost instantly 
suffocated him,—In Berner street, Sir W. Bensley, 
Bart. a Director of the East-India Company.— 
Mr. J. Johnson, bockseller, St. Paul’s Church. 
yard.—Ot a rapid decline, Mrs, Amelia Howorth, 
wife of Brig.-gen, Howorth, now serving in Spain, 
and sister to Lord Thurlow.—At Glassonby, at 
the advanced age of 110, Mary Doddeswell, a 
native of Devonshire, who, notwithstanding her 
extreme age, continued to travel through the 
county as a beggar.—At Chester-p'ace, Lambeth, 
Mrs, Larpent, widow of R. H. Larpent, Esq. aged 
73.—At Bath, Anne, widow of Dr. Hayward, 
aged 67 years.—In Abingdon-street, aged 75, 
Mrs. Ashley, relict of the late, and mother of the 
present Managers of the Oratorios.—Nathaniel 
Newnham, Esq. Alderman of Vintry Ward. He 
was the oldest Alderman, except one, on the list. 
He served the office of Lord Mayor in 1783-4, 
and was Member of Parliament for the city of 
London in three Parliaments.—On Christmas-day, 
at Hull, Major-general. Hewgill, aged 45, Com- 
mandet of the garrison at that place.—At Wool- 
wich, Dr. Rollo, Surgeon-general to the Artillery, 
—Mr. James Lyle, of the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant newspaper.—At Woodhall, Middlesex, 
Mr. Wm. London, late of Kersehall, near Edin- 
burgh. He wasone of the first Scotch agricultu- 
rists who settled in England.—Lately, at Am- 
heim, in Holland,: Matthys Bademaker, at the 
great age of 110 years. He worked at his trade, 
as a shoemaker, until the age of 90. He retained 
his faculties and health until within three weeks 
of his death. When King Louis visited Arnheim, 
last year, he settled a pension of 400 guilders on 
him. From that time he drank three bumpers 
of wine a day.—Lately, in the West-Indies, Sir 
John Bernard, Bart. second son of late Sir Francis 
Bernard, Governor of Massachuset’s Bay.—In 
Stanhope-street, Admiral Dacres.—At her house 
at Ormistoun, in Scotland, in the 94th year of her 
age, the Hon. Helen Murray, fifth daughter of 
the deceased Alex. Lord Helibank, and widow of 
Sir John Stewart, of Grandtully, Bart—At An- 
tigua, after a few days illness, and in the 23d 
year of his age, Major Geo. Gordon, of the 8th 
West-India regiment ; nephew of Col. Gordon, 
Military Secretary to the Earl of Harrington. He 
served in the expedition to Zealand, was Aid-de- 
Camp to Gen. Anstruther in the memorable battle 
of Vimiera, and commanded, with much credit 
to himself, the 6th regiment, during the campaign 
in Spain, which corps was the last of the British 
army that embarked at Corunna.—At her seat 
at Ham Common, Mary, Countess of Courtown, 
wife to the Earl of Courtown, and daughter and 
coheiress of Richard Powys, Esq. of Hintlesham- 
hall, in Suffolk, by Lady Mary Brudenell, sister 
of the late Duke of Montague ; she has left issue 
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Viscount Stopford, Comptroller of the King’s 
Household, and three other sons. Mer ladyship 
was far advanced in life, and the Earl is in his 
78th year.—At his house of Wedderburn, in 
Berwickshire, Gen. David Home, Col. of the 2d 
royal veteran battalion.—At his seat in Hamp- 
shire, Sir William Augustus Pitt, K. B, Governor 
of Portsmouth.—At his house in Harley-street, 
C. Areckdeckne, Esq. of Clavering-hall, Suffolk. 
At Paris, M. Fourcroy, the celebrated French 
chemist.—Tiberius Cavallo, Esq. He has pre- 
sented to the world many works on Air, Elec- 
tricity, and other important subjects. He was a 
native of Naples, but had resided in Paris upwards 
of 30 years. —At Melton, Sir Jacob Astley, in 
his 47th year. —At Nassau, New Providence, Geo, 
Leitch, Esq.—On the llth of May last, in the 
Poonah district, in the East-Indies, Colonel Wm. 
Wallace, of his Majesty’s 80th regiment of foot, 
commanding the subsidiary forces of British troops 
stationed with his Highness the Peshwa. Col. 
Wallace was third sonof the late Wm. Wallace, 
Esq. of Cairnhill, in the county of Ayr, and 
brother of Thomas Wallace, Esq. now of Cairn- 
hill. The following general orders, published by 
the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, 
will best evince the high estimation in which this 
gallant and meritorious officer was held by the Su- 
preme Government of India.—‘* Fort William, 
June 3, 1809.—The Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council has received, with sentiments 
of extreme regret, the melancholy intelligence of 
the decease of Col. Wm. Wallace, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 80th regiment of foot, lately commanding 
the subsidiary force of British troops, stationed 
with his Highness the Peshwa. The eminent 
character, professional abilities, and important 
services of the late Col, Wallace, have long been 
considered by the Governor-General in Council 
to place him in the rank of those distinguished 
officers, whose virtues, talents, and exertions, 
have engaged the respect and esteem of the Bri- 
tish Government in India; and the tribute of 
public applause which public justice pays to the 
memory of Col. Wallace, is necessarily combined 
with a deep sense of the loss his Majesty's, 
and the Hon. Company’s service have sustained 
in thedeath of this valuable and lamented officer. 
Published by order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor-General in Council. N. B. E>MONSTONE, 
Chief Secretary to Government.” -— Lately, at 
Richmond, near Dublin, Robe.t Birch, Esq. for- 
merly Member of Parliament. In this gentleman 
society is deprived of a truly worthy member, 
and his family of one of the tendzrest of husbands, 
and the most affectionate of parents. His heart, 
ever accessible to the claims of pity and 
friendship, would frequently Jead him beycnd 
the bounds of prudence: his attachments were 
permanent ; nor was he ever known to abandon 
any intimate upon whom the frowns of Fortune 
chanced to lower. Indeed, his bosom might 
truly be denominated the temple of integrity — 
the abode of every social virtue. 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
STAFF, &c. 1N 1809 1810. 
War-Office, Dec, 23, 1809. 

3d Reg. Dragoon Guards—Lieut. E. R. Storey, 

of a troop, 


Vox. VII, [Lit. Pan. Feb. 1810.] 


6th Reg. Dragoons—Lieut. T. Chapman, eap- 
tain of a troop. 

17th Light Dragoons — Lieut. Wm. Brown, 
Captain of a troop. 

15th Keg. of Foot—Brevet Major John Hart, 
36th foot, captain of a company, vice Hinde, 
who exchanges. 
31st Ditto—Capt. Hon. Thos. Stewart, Cape 
Regiment, capt. of a company, without purchase, 
vice Hawkshaw, promoted. 

34th Ditto—Lieut.-col. C. M‘Donnell, 82d 
foot, lieut.-col. vice Bradford. 

36th Ditto—Capt. Hen. Reynolds Hinde, 15th 
foot, captain of a company, vice Hart. 

38th Ditto—Valerius Skipton, Esq. to be pay 
master of the Ist battalion. 

56th Ditto—Capt. John Hadfield, 4th garrison 
batt. captain of a company, vice Sandys. 

62d Ditto—Capt. John Fish Holden, Gent. 
ensign, by purchase, vice J. F. Sweeney, pro- 
moted. 

65th Ditto—Capt. Wm. Armstrong, half pay 
of late 71st foot, captain of a company; vice 
Symes, who exchanges. 

66th Ditto—Lieut. Aug. Bulstrode, 3d foot, 
captain of a company, without purchase. 

80th Ditto—Major John White, lieut.-col. 5 
Brevet Major John Edwards, major, vice White. 

82d Ditto—Lieut.-col. Thos. Bradford, 34th 
foot, lieut.-col., vice M‘Donnell. 

85th Ditto—Lieut. Fred. Campbell, 94th foot, 
captain of a company. 

95th Ditto—Capt. Alex. Andrews, 100th foot, 
captain of a company. 

100th Ditto—Capt. Robt. Johnson, 95th foot, 
captain of a company. 

4th Garr. Battalion—Capt. James Sandys, 56th 
foot, captain of a company. 

Royal Newfoundland Fencibles—Brevet Major 
Rich. Heathcote to be major, vice Sutherland, 
cashiered ; Lieut. R. P. Skinner, captain of a 
company, vice Heathcote. 

Brevet—Col, David Hunter, on half-pay of the 
Angus Fenciblas, major-general in the army. 

Staff—Col. Rufane Shaw Dunkin, from the 
permanent staff of the quarter-master-general’s 
department, quarter-master-general to the trcops 
serving in the Mediterranean, vice Lieut.-col. 
Bunbury, who resigns. 

Hospital Staff—Acting Dep. Purveyor Harry 
Bacon, deputy purveyor to the forces, 

Acting Dep. Purveyor John Winter, ditto. 

‘Yo be Hospital Mates for General Service— 
Rich. Morris, Gent. Mich. Sweeney, Gent, Edw. 
Graham, Gent. Henry Douglas, Gent, James 
Hunter, Gent. 

King’s German Legion. 

24 Battalion—Lieut.-col. with temporary rank, 
vice Bsauns, deceased ; Capt. Paul Chuden, . 5th 
battalion of the line, major, with temporary rank, 
vice Belville. 

5th Ditto—Lieut. Christian de Wurmb, cap- 
tain, with temporary rank, vice Chuden; Lieut. 
Lewis Lodders, captain, with temporary rank, 

13th January, 1810. 
8th Reg. of Light Dragoons—Lieut. Jehn Wil- 
liams, captain of a troop, by purctase. 

26th Reg. of Foot—Capt. Edw. Sheuman, 
mijor, by purchase ; Lieut. Jos, Smith, captcin 
ot acompany, by puschase. 

2M 
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59th Regiment of Foot—Lieut. David Graham, 
captain of a company, by purchase. 

60th Ditto—Capt. Chas. Mackenzie, 78th foot, 
éaptain of a company, without purchase ; Lieut. 
Geo, Hen. Zulke, captain of a company ; Assist.- 
surgeon Joseph Morrice, 61st foot, surgeon, vice 
Cummine, appointed to 18th foot. 

63d Ditto—Lieut. W. Smith, captain of a 

company. 


Qist Ditto—Lieut. Houston Wallace, 14th light 


dragoons, captain of a company. 

Brevet—Major Chas. Morgan, on half-pay of 
Oth foot, lieut.-col. 

Hospital Staff—To be Hospital Mates for Ge- 
neral Service—Wm. Monat, Gent. Thos. Cash, 
@nt. Robt. Berry, Gent. Thes. Jas. Mehary, 
Gent. John Regan, Gent. Hen. Collis Carter, 
Gent. Geo, Barclay, Gent. 

_ King’s German Legion. 

3d Light Dragoons—Lieut. Ernest de Biel, cap- 
tain of a troop, with temporary rank, vice Heise, 
deceased. 

4th Ditto—Lieut. E. Kirwan, captain of a com- 
pany, by purchase, vice Hemans, who retires. 
= 

UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


Oxford. 

Dee, 22.—Monday, the last day of Michaelmas 
term, Rev. G. W. Hall, B. D. and Master of Pem- 
broke coll., was admitted D. D. 

The following gentlemen were also admitted : 
B.D. Rev. G. Jenkins, of Jesus coll.; M.A. 
Rev, W.. B. Harrison, and Rev. F, Dyson, of 
Merton; Rev. R. Smith, of St. Alban-hall ; Mr. 
R. W. Hay, of Christ church; Rev. T. Lloyd, of 
Jesus ; Rev. E.C. Frith, and Mr. C. L. Meryon, 
of St. John’s coll.—B. A. Mr. W. B. Coles, of 
Hertford. 

The whole number of degrees in the term are, 
Doctors in Divinity, 2; Doctor in Law, 1; 
Bachelors in Divinity, 2; Bachelors in Law, 2; 
Masters in Arts, 31; Bachelors of Arts, 33. 

Dec. 39.—On Saturday Jast, in full cenvoca- 
tion, the degree of Dector in Civil Law was con- 
ferred on the Right Hon. William Lord Grenville, 
by diploma. 

Jan, 13, 1810.—The following subjects are 
Proposed for the Chancellor’s prizes, for the pre- 
sent year, viz. 

For Latin verses—Py aides Rgypliace. 

For an English essay—/V’hat arc the arts, in 
the cultivation of which the moderns have been 
dess successful than the ancients ? 

For a Latin essay—ZJn Philosophia, que de vita 
et morilus est illustranda, quenam precipue ser- 
monum Socraticorum fuil excelbentia ? 

The first of the above subjects is intended for 
those gentlemen of the university who have not 
exceeded four years from the time of their matri- 
culation; and the other two for such as have 
exceeded four, but not compleated seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s pr ize—For the best com- 
position in English verse, not containing mere 
than fifty lines, by any undergraduate who has 
mot exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation: The Statue of the dying Gla- 
wiator. 

Genzregations will be holden for the purpos® 
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of granting graces, and conferring dsgrees, on 
the following days, viz. Feb. 1, 15,225 March 
3, 14, 21, 26; April 4 and 14. 

Cambridge. 

Dec. 23.—Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, M.A, 
Dean of Bockirig, in Essex, and formerly Fel!. of 
Trinity coll., was on Saturdiy the 16th instan, 
created D. D. by royal mandate. 

Francis Severne, Esq. and Rev. Hen. Kebbell, 
of Sidney coll., were admitted Bachelors in Civil 
Law ; and Messrs. Robt. Maunsell, of Trinity 
coll., and Thos. Spitty, of Bene’t coll., B, A. 

Clement Tudway, Esq. is admitted a Fellow 
Commoner of King’s coll. 

The Hulsean premium is this year adjudged 
to Rev. Wm. Heath, Fell. of King’s coll., for his 
dissertation ¢ On the advantage of Difficulties in 
Religion ; or an attempt to show the good effects, 
which result, or which might result, from the 
proofs of Revelation being of a probable, rather 
than of a demonstrative kind. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has admitted the 
Rev. Dr. Goodall to the Provostship of Eton, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Davies. 

The Rev. Mr. Keate is appointed Head-master 
of Eton school, in the room cf Dr. Goodall ; the 
Rev. Geo, Thackeray, son of the late Dr. Thac- 
keray, physician, of Windsor, succeeds Mr. Keate 
as Under-master ; and the Rev.. Wm. Heath, son 
of Dr. Heath, Canon of Windsor, is appointed 
Assistant-master in room of Mr. Thackeray. 

Jan, 5, 1810.The Rev. Dr. Pearson, Master 
of Sidney-Sussex coll., was elected to the office 
of Christian Advocate, founded by late Lev, 
John Hulse. 

Henry Bright, Esq. B. A. of St. Peter’s coll, 
and Mr. Rich. Johnson, B. A. of Caius, are elected 
Fells. of their respective societies. 

The late Bishop of London, a short time before 
his death, directed that all the graduates, as well 
as under-graduates, of Christ coll., should, in 
future, be admitted to be candidates for the two 
annual gold medals which he has given for ever. 
The suBjects for the present year are : 

For the Latin dissertation—Beatitudo humana 
non pendet tantummodo ex hdc vitd sed expectanda 
est alia. 

For the English—Alstain from fleshy lusts, 
which war against the soul. 1 Pet.ii. 11. 

Mr. Spencer Smith, late Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Ottoman Porte, and brother to Sir 
Sidney, has presented this university with two 
very valuable Greek marbles, to be added to the 
collection in the vestibule ; namely, the body of 
an Amphora, about three feet in length, from the 
shores of the Piopontis; and a votive tablet, ot 
Cippus, from Cyzicus. The first exhibits a bas 
relief in a very high style of ancient sculpture; 
which is remarkable for the Pilens, or Athenian 
Hat, still worn by Patriarchs of the Greek 
Church ; and of which only one other representa- 
tion is preserved in ancient sculpture. 

The follcwing is the subject for the Hulsean 
premium forthe present year:—* The remarkablt 
propensity of the Jews to idolatry Lefore the Ba- 
Lylonish captivity, compared with their exemption 
from it, in general, afterward:, offords the un- 
Lelt-ver no just ground for rejecting the Scriptural 
account of the miracles in the time of Moses and 
Joshua,’ 
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The Bev. Geo. Gordon, B. D. Dean of Exeter, 
and late of St. John’s coll., is promoted to the 
Deanery of the cathedral church of Lincoln, and 
also to the Residentiary’s place in the said ca- 
thedral, vacant by the death of Sir Kich, Kaye, 
Bart. 

Jan, 19.—Rev.John Toplis, M. A. and Messrs. 
Thos. Beevor and Geo. Cornelius Gorham, B.A. 
of Queen’s coll, are elected Fells. of that society. 

On Monday Henry Boulton, Esq. of St. John’s 
oll., kept his act in the Law Schools. 

Rev. John Eyre, Rector of Babworth, Notting- 
bantshire, and one of the Residentiaries of York 
cathedral, is appointed Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
vacant by the death of Sir R. Kaye. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between Novem 
ler 20, 1809, and January 20, 1810, 
with the Altornies, extracted correctly 
from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


Euriand, T. Hungerford, draper. 

Feary, J. Kingsland Road, builder. 

Firmin, P. Dedham, money-scrivener. 

Houiding and Sowerby, Liverpvo), merchants. 
Lanchester, A. St. James’s Street, miiliner. 
Liily, J. Staple Bridge, Lancashire. 

bliddock and Delame.e, Liverpool, corn-dealers. 
Pearson, J. Holyhead, stationer. 


BANKRUPYTS, 


NOV. QIt.——Farley, T. Sheerness, boatbuilder. 
Rigby and Lowless, Chatham Place. 

Gouldsmith, J. Fietching, victualler. tt, Turner, 
verie Street. 
Juckes, W. Guildford Street, Blackfriars Road, corn- 
dealer. st. Druce, Biiliter Square. 

Kendrick and Whitworth, Salford, cotton-manufaciurers. 
Att. Hard, ‘Tempic. 

Lanchester A. St. James's Street, milliner. 4. Wy- 
bourn and Burke, Craig’s Court. 

Leedham, J. Mattock, Bath, innkeeper, Att. Willis and 
Co. Warnford Court. 

Morgan, J. Old City Chambers, money-scrivener. Att, 
Heartly, New Bridge Street. 

Rynot, F. Cheapside, silk-mercer. Collins and Co. 
Spital square. 

Toulmin, W. Aldermanbury, money-scrivener. 4/t. Broad, 
Union Street, Borough. 

Tudor, M. A. Reading, innholder, tt, Austin and Co. 
Temple, 


25.——Alexander, J. Duke Street, Aldgate, broker. it. 
Isaacs, Bevis Marks. 
Abeil, E. Oid Ford, builder. Att. Crosse, New Inn. 
— RK. Kingsland Road, builder. tt, Finnis, Hart 
treet. 
Dibdin,.C. Strand, music-seller. .4t#, Wood, Richmond 
. Buildings, Soho. 
Hett, W. Leeds, woolstapler. tt. Shelton, Leeds. 
Hirst, J. Bristol, grocer. Att. Strickland, Bristol. 
Kirkpatrick, W. Bread Street Hill, merchant. tt. Mat- 
thews and Co. Castle Street, Holborn. 
M‘Dowall, W. Tottenham Court Road, linen-draper. Att. 
Maddock and Co. Lincoln’s Inu. 
Newman, J. Bishopsgate Street, linen-draper. Ast. Bar- 
ton, Waibrook. 
atty, H. Liverpool, merchant. 4/t. Harrison, Liverpool. 
Priest, M. and J. Thorney Street, coachmakers. «tt. 
Patten, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 
C.M. Whitechapel, hosier. Att, Loxley, Cheap- 
side, 
Strutt, J. Little Queen Street, stationer. .4##, Denton 
and Co, lun Square. 
J. Wood: Street, hosier, tt. Field, Wood 
reet, 
os W. late of Cadiz, merchant. Ait. Richardson, 
ew Inn. 
Cheapside. miliiner. tt. Welch, Nicholas 
ne. 


At. 


#8.——Bell and Harrop, Longtown, manufacturers, Att. 
Wordsworth and Co. Temple. 
S. Liver, gol, merchant, Blakeiock and Go. 
empic, 
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Bishop, S. Cheltenham, haberdather. tt. Berry, Bucks 
ersbury, 

Dinsdale, J. Sulcoates, York, grocer. tt. Edmunds 
and Son, Lincoln’s Inn. 4 
Randall, W. Stockbridge, winemerchant. ts, Wain- 

wright, Tempie. 


Richardson, J. Westminster Road, stable-keeper. tt. 


Benton, Union Street, Southwark. 
Southey, J. W, Bath, papcs-hanger. Vizard and Co. 
Lincoin’s Inn. 
Swindall, J. Pendleton, shopkeeper. Att. Ellis, Chan- 
_ cery Lane, 
Symons, J. Hungerford Street, baker. tt, Wild, jun, 
Castle Street. 


DEC. 2.——Anderson, W. Salford, stone-mason. Aft. 
Foulkes and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Argent, W. Romford, victualler. it, Holmes and Co, 
Mark Lane. 

Bradiey, W. Huddersfield, victualler. tt. Battye, 
cery Lane. 

Clark, S. Charlotte Street, tailor. it, Knight, High 
Street, Kensington. 

Coren, P. Quality Court, scrivencr. dit. Prior, Copt- 
tral) Court. 

Davis, G. Broad Street, Bloomsbury, dealer. Aft. Reilly, 
Statford Row, Pimlico. 

Dutiin. E. Buckingham, linen-draper. tt. Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday Street. : 

Jeffrey, J. Leadenhall Street, merchant. it. Grubb, 
Great een Street. 

Inskipp, J. jun. Battle, carpenter. Ait. Gregson and Co. 
Copthall Court. 

Mills, S. Stamford, upholsterer. et. Chilton, Lincoln’s 
nn. 

Peel, C. King Street, warchouseman. tt, Spur, Holborn 
Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Rhodes, W. Saddleworth, dealer. Att. Battye, Chancery 


Lane. 

Sadler, R. South Shields, merchant. At. Bell and Co. 
Bow Lane. 

Shelton, J. Great Tow, timber-merchant. Att. Hackett, 
Chancery Lane. 

Sherwood, J. W. Newgate Street, cheesemonger. Alt. 
Willet and Co, Finsbury Square. 

Stanford, E. Castic Street, livery-stabie-keeper. 
Knight, High Street, Kensington. : 

Wiiliams, A. Cheltenham, jeweller, it, Harrison, Crae. 
ven Street, 


5.——-Clancy, W. St. Mary Axe, merchant. Att, Wilde, 
jun. Falcon Square. 

Cundy, N. W. Great Marlborough Street, surveycr. Alhe, 
‘Trickey, Howiand Street. 

Dodgson, J. Pocklington, corn-factor. 4tt. Evans, Hat- 
ton Garden, 

Frodsham, J. Kingsgate Street, watchmaker. Att. Das. 
vies. Warwick Square. 

King, T. Gospost, grocer. Att, Bleasdale and Co. New 

nne 

Kirkpatrick and Cort, Bread Street, warchousemen. Alt, 
Hurd, ‘Temple. 

Lye, R. Goswell Street Road, builder. it. Charsley, 
Mark Lane. 

Redpath, A. Phillip Lane, builder. tt, Palmer and Cos 
Copthal! Court, 

Russeli, Dursley, iankeeper. Price and Co. Lin- 
coin’s Inn. 

Satterthwaite, J, Tamworth, wine-merchant. Att. Dawes, 
Ange: Court. 


Singer, S. Westbury, clothier. Att. Davies and Co. 
arminster, 
Wooilgas, R. Cowes, smith. tt. Tarrant, Chancery 
Lane. 


9.—Baker, J. Kingstanicy, baker. 4¢t. Chilton, Lin- 
coln’s 

Barrow, RK. Long Dean Mill, paper-maher. Att. Highe 
more, Bush Lane, 

Bul, W. Bristol, grocer. tt. James, Gray’s Inn Square, 

Clark, J. Bow and Hackney, butcher. tt. Harding, 
Primrose Street. 4 

Eggington, J. Dean’s Court, gold and silversmith, Att. 
vhipps, Gutter Lane. 

Grove, P. Carduit, straw-hat-maker. Att. Mawley, Dor- 
set Sireet. 

Hodgkinson, W. Fast Retford, ironmonger. lt. Han- 
nam, East Retford. 

Jenkins, J. Cow Court, Rotherhithe, timber-merchant. 
Att. Cartar, Deptford, 

Ivey, J.. Crediton, Jinen-draper. Williams, Red Lion 
Square. 

F. East Retford, mercer. tt, Extey and Ca. 
Farnival’s Inn. 

Phillips, R. Hay, Brecon, shopkeeper. A/t, James, Grays. 
Inn Square. 
Sheppard, A. Leeds, mijliner. Wilson, Greyilie 

Sirect. 
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Smith, J. North Warnborouzh, sack-maker. Att. Hector, 
Peterstield. 

Weaver, W. Rood Lane, merchant. tt. Kirkham, 
Shorter’s Court. 

Young, J. Cheltenham, dealer. Berry, Buckiersbury. 

12.-——Anstead, T. Wakefield, innkeeper. Att. Battye, 
Chancery Lane. 

Asbee, T. Old North Street, merchant. ft. Lee, Castle 


Street, Holborn. 

Lucock, T. Settingbourne, woellen-draper. Att. Atkin- 
son, Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Paull, S. Laleham, baker. tt. Taylor, Gray's Inn. 

Smith, J. Leeds, grocer. Att. Sykes and Co. New Inn. 

Spencer, J. Manchester, victualler. tt, Cardwell, Man- 
chester. 

Wooter, G. Northchurch, straw-hat-dealer. tt. May- 
hew, Symond’s Inn. 

16.—Bennett, J. Plymouth, haberdasher. tt. Willis, 
and Co. Warnford Court. 

Burton, J. New Cross, Surrey, dealer, tt. Wasbrough, 
Warnford Court. 

Dean, R. Bow, baker. Aft. Wilson, Devonshire Street, 
Bishopsgate. 

Godfrey, Liverpool, straw-hat-maker. tt. Windle, 
John Street. 

Jennings, J. Denmark Court, watch-maker. tt. Man- 
ning, Clement’s Inn. 

Richards, M. Vauxhall, Warwick, dealer. tt. Webb 
and Co. Birmingham. : 
Scott, E. Chandos Street, shoemaker. Att. Wood, Rich- 

mond Buildings, Soho. 
Spickernell, R. Seven Oaks, innkeeper. tt. Flexney, 
a y Lane. 
Tenens" Chicksand Street, Mile End, builder. Att. 
Burt and Co. John Street, America Square, 
19.——Barratt, B. Entry Hill, butcher. 4¢, Sheppard 
edford Row. 


d Co. B 
Hungerfoad, butcher. Att. King, Bedford 


ow. 
patien, J. Harwood, dealer. Att. sarber, Fetter Lane. 
Folo, W. Cherry Garden Street, timber-dealer. 4¢t. Hat- 
ton, Dean Street, Southwark. 
Hawkins, R. Bridgewater, innkeeper. Att. Blandford, 


mple. 
G. jun. Heights, cotton-manufacturere Att, 
Battye, Chancery Lane. 


Wilson and Lightfoot, Nottingham, hosiers. it. 
and Co. Nottingham. 

23.——Bennett, C. jun. Colchester Strect, dry-salter. Att. 
Dixon and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Colton, H. S. Cuckfield, schoolmaster. Att. Bulkley, 
Newman Street. 

Crichley, E.R. Frog Lane, Islington, lint-manufacturer. 
Att. ‘Tooke, Clifford’s Inn. 

Davis, H. Walworth, cap-maker. Att. Isaacs, Burv Street. 

Graves, R. Rosemary Lane, victualler. 4¢t, Whilton, 
James Street, Bedford Row. : 

Josey, W. jun. Northallerton, grocer. ft. Flexney, 
Chancery Lane. 

Lindsay, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger. 4#t. 
Bell and Co. Bow Lane. 

Little and Cranston, Ashford, linen-drapers, #t, Nind, 

rogmorton Street. 

J. Whitecross Street, butcher. Venner, 
Warren Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Parker and Judge, Stoken Church, timber-dealers. Att, 
Parton, Walbrook. 

Tanner, J. J. and J. Ebley, blacksmiths. 4ét. Constable, 

’s Inn. 

“an T. Towcester, grocer. tt. Foulkes and Co. 
Gray’s Inn. 

Waters, B. Finch Lane, broker, tt. Richings, Ely 
Place. 

26.——Barlow, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, mercer. tt. 

ke and Co. Newport. 

Moulton, Lincoln, blacksmith. - Att. Words- 
worth and Co. Staple’s Inn. 

Bowser, Chatham, iron-manufacturer. - Att. Mow- 


kside. 
Dahon, miller. tt; Jepson, Castle Street, 


$0.——Dawson, S. Fiddleferd, jobber. tt. Score, Sher- 
Tne. 
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Kimpton, R. Marfleet, borse-dealer. 4t#, Piccard and 
0. ull, 

Lindsay, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger. Alt, 
Seymour, Newcastle. 

Rich, W. Charlotte Street, Whitechapel, tallow-chan- 
dier. Att. Wilson, Temple. 

Thornton, W. and J. New Malton, coal-merchants. Ait, 
Walker, New Malton. 

Troutbeck, W. H. Minories, victualler. ¢t, Hall and 
Co, Salter’s Hall Court. 

Wright, Malcolm, and Co., Watling Street, warehouse. 
men. Att. Harrison, Craven Street. 


JAN. 2, 1810.——Benson, J. W. Holbeach, surgeon, Att, 
Briggs and Co. Gray’s Inn, 

Chandler, T. Bethnal Green, grease-melter. Att. Gilman, 
Bunhill Row. 

Fuller, W. Brandon, money-scrivener. Att. Brembridge, 
Inner Temp'e. 

Harrington, T. Crown Court, trank-maker. Aft. Brookes, 
St. Alban’s Street. 

Hitchcock, J. Broughton, miller. Att. Aplin, Banbury, 

Kenworthy, W. Pendleton, joiner. Att. Hurd, Temple. 

Longridge and Pringle, Painsher, colliers. tt. Bell and 
Co. Bow Lane. 

Roper, R. Houndsditch, timber-merchant. Aft. Leigh 
and Co. New Bridge Street. 

Taylor, T. Edgeware Road, carpenter. Att. Hamilton, 

erwick Street. 

Wallis, J. Ficet Street, jeweller. Att. Jones and Co, 
Royal Exchange. 

Wardman, T. Horton, calico-manufacturer. Att. Caton 
and Co. Aldersgate Street. 


6.——Alner, G. P. Weymouth, factor. Att. Spencer, 
Dorchester. 

Darley, A. Holborn, victualler, tt. Whilton, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row. 

Didsdale, J. Bradford, boot-maker. 4tt Wasbrough, 
Warnford Court. 

Giles, T. Manchester, coach-maker. 4it. Foulkes and 
Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Marsh, R. Rayleigh, linen-draper. Ati Bigg, Hatton 
Garden. 

Slocombe, J. Bristol, hatter. 4t#. Leman, Bristol. 

Vallance, W. East Lane, builder. 4tt. Wasbrough, Warn. 
ford Court. 

— W. Stockport, hair-dresser. Att, Harrop, Stock- 
port. 

9-——Sevill, J. Saddleworth, cotton-manufactuser. Att, 
_ Cardwell, Manchester. 

Simpson, G. Manchester, victualler. tt. Ellis, Chan. 
cery Lane, 


13.——Asling and Cooper, Spa Road, merchants. Aft 
Harman, Wine Office Court. 

Curtis, W. Bayswater, dealer. 4¢t. Bower, Clifford’s Inn. 

Short and Hopper, Clapham, carpenters. Att, Ware, 
_Blackman Street. 

Upsdale, P. Castle Street, builder. Aft. Saunders, Char- 
lotte Street. 

York, H. Carey Lane, silk-dealer. ft. Battye, Chan- 
cery Lane, 


16.——Bell and Decamp, Catherine Street, publishers. 
Att, Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Bliss, W. Bristol, coal-merchant. A/t. James, Gray’s Int. 

Didier and Tebbett, St James's Street, booksellers. Abts 
Wiikinson and Co. Cavendish Square. 

Hamber, J. Rateliffe Highway, victualler. Att. Whilton, 
Great Jamies Street. 

Hanbury, C. Seething Lane, corn-factor. Aft. Vander- 
com and Co. Bush Lane. 

Joynson, J. Stourport, corn-dealer. Att. Clarke and Cos 

Marriott, R. Northampton, banker. Att, Hillyard and Co. 
Copthall Court. 

Mason, J. Bradford, linen-draper. tt. Shephard and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

J. Bow Lane, warehouseman. Pullen, Fore 

treet. 

Sallow, R. Selby, money-scrivener. Att. Sykes and Co. 
New Inn. 

Weightman, W. Birmingham, mercer. Att, Barker, 
Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Adams, J. Walsall, factor. 

Allsopp, J. Winchester, silk-weaver. 
Andrews, C. Green Hammerton, spirit-dealer. 
Barker, W. Cheapside, warehouseman. 

Barrs, W. jun. Birmingham, edge-tool-maker, 
Baruett. J. Whitecross Street, wool-dealjer, 
Betham, W. S. Furnival’s Inn, printer. 

Betts, J. Mistley, ship-builder... 

Billett, G. City Road, 


-Blackburn, W. Leeds, woolstapler. 
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Jones, W. Y. Liverpool, flour-dealer. Aft. Clements, Pucket 
iverpool- ris, 
Lee, AW. Sunderland, grocer. 4¢t. Blackiston, Sy- 
mond’s Inn. Redier 
Morris, W. Birmingham, timber-merchant. Aft. Eger- Redpatt 
ton, Gray’s Inn. . Reynol 
Smallwood, G. Beech Street, brass-founder. Att. Harris Rigby, 
and Son, Castle Street, Houndsditch. Roberts 
Wood, E. Tottington, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. : Robins, 
Att. Blakélock and Co. Temple. Rebeoe 
Samuel, 

Satterw. 
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Bloom, D. Trowse Millgate, merchant. 
Bonner, F. H. Fleet Street, stationer. 
Booth, W. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
Boucher, C. Southampton, bookseller. 
rede, G. jun. Lime Street, fishmonger. 
Browne and Powell, Liverpool, merchants. 
uryan, T. Mincing Lane, broker. 
Ruck, G. Cockspur Street, tailor. 
Caley, T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Carter, J. Clapham, mason. 
Carter, T. Masou Street, dealer. 
Cass, J. Scarborough, cabinet-maker, 
Chapman, J. Moorfields, shoemaker, 
Chapman, J. Yarmouth, linen-draper. 
Claphain, J. Kennington, wine-merchant. 
Clemence, M. Craven Street, tailor. 
Collins, M. Wincanton, linen-draper. 
Corson, J. Mincing Lane, merchant. 
Cranke, T. Kensington, brewer, 
Cuf, J. jun. Barking, brewer. 
Dand, J. Kirkley Stephen, banker. 
Davenport, J. A'dermanbury, merchant, 
Davies, W. Holborn, linen-merchant. 
DeCharmilly, P. F. Somerset Street, coal-merchant. 
Dickie, T. Cornhill, bookseller. 
Dicks, W. Frome Selwood, clothier, 
Dist, W. Cateaton Street, merchant. 
Dixon, G. Fenchurch Street, turner. 
Dow, T. and A. Liverpool, merchants. 
Dowse, J. Bedford Row, scrivener, 
Elstob, H. Sunderland, mercer. 
Eyre, E. Union Street, grocer. 
Fairweather, J. Oxford Street, linen-draper, 
Feller, J. J. Yoxford, shopkeeper. 
Fenton, A. Liverpool, merchant. | 
Fenton and Moore, Rotherhithe, ironmongers. 
Forrest, J. King Street, baker. 
Freebairn, R. Queen Street, warehouseman, 
Geary, H. Warrington, linen-draper. 
Gill, J. C. Smaliburgh, grocer. 
Godwin, J. Sheffield, carpenter. : 
Greenwood and Mason, Leeds, tobacconists, 
Greetham, C. Liverpool, merchant. 
Haffenden and Co. Besinghall Street, warehousemen, 
Hargreave and Godwin, Manchester, merchants, 
Harrocks, J. Bolton, muslin-manufacturer. 
Hawksley, J. Arnold, merchant. 
eg , J. Manchester, baker. 
Hill, T. Brighton, baker. 
Hodgson, J. Liverpool, auctioneer, 
Hope, W. Manchester, grocer. 
Hoskyn, W. Cawsand, dealer. 
Hull, J. a 
Humphreys, T. Ludgate, York, plumber. 
Huson, J. Dunstable, victualler. 
Jones, R. H. Stourbridge, clothier. 
Jones, W. Woolwich, tailor. 
Jones, Owens, and Co. Bucklersbury, merchants, 
Kennett, W. Snow Hill, baker. 
Knight, J. Lower Ciapton, corn-dealer. 
Lapish, J. Highley, grocer. 
Lawrence, R. Prospect Row, corn-dealer, 
Leroux, H. J, Islington, builder. 
Levien, S. jun. Barnes, broker. 
Lucas, J. P. Birmingham, auctioneer, 
Mackneal, N. London, merchant. 
Meadows and Johnson, Paddington, coal-merchants. 
Morgan, G. Foster Lane, cheesemonger. 
Moore, J. New Surrey Street, ironmonger. 
Morley, J. Sewardstone, miller. . 
Mosley, H. Lawrence Pountney Hill, merchant, 
Mullen, W. Cheam, builder. 
Murray, T. Spitalfields, shoemaker. 
Nelson, J, Leeds, woolstapler. 
Newcomb, G. Bath, jeweller. 
Newcomb, O. Holles Street, upholder. 
Nichols, T. Birmingham, dealer. 

den, R. Botany, cotton-spinner. 
Parke, J, and P. F. Manchester, merchants, 
Pass, W, Ingram Court, hardwareman. 
Perrin, J. Portswood, cotten-spinner. 
Phillips, J. Bicester, linen-draper. 
Polack, B. Sheffield, jeweller. 
Prosser, J. Sloane Street, grocer. 
Puckett, J. Weymouth, merchant. 
Purvis, C. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, broker, 
Pyrke, B. Bishopsgate Street, hatter. 
Redfern, W. Nottingham, hosier. 
Redpath, J. Deptford, upholder. 
Reynolds, G. Shadwell, cow-keeper. 
Rigby, J. Wigan, currier. 
Roberts, R. Liverpool, merchant. 
Robinson, J. Whitehaven, mercer. 
Robson, T. Bishop Wearmouth, shipbuilder. 
Samuel, R, Middlesex, linen-draper. 
Sankey, D. Thanington, brick-maker. 
Satterwaithe, T. Kendal, tanner. 
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Sault, W. Southampton Street, calenderer, 
Seaife, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
Seagoe, J. Duke Street, tailor. 

Sharpe, C. Great Yarmouth, merchant. 
Sisson, J. Lombard Street, banker. 

Smith, J. Nottingham, mercer. 

Smith, J. S. Liverpool, shoemaker. 

Smith, J. Kimbolton, dealer, 

Spittle, J. Darlston, victualler. 

Stacey and Dearman, Bread Street, warehousemen. 
Staniforth, J. Radford, joiner. 

Stevens, R. Percival Street, silk-dyer. 
Stiles, J. Air Street, carpenter, 
Stockley, M. Strand, grocer. 

Stove, T. Wilton, cornfactor. 

Stullerds and Littlewood, Oldfield, York, merchants. 
Swine. S. Halifax, merchant. 

Tate, J. Ashford, grocer. 

Taylor, J. Browns Lane, baker. 

Taylor and Cowley, Gainsborough, merchants. 
Tomkins, R. Hatton Garden, merchant. 
Tompson, W. jun. Stafford, grocer. 
Toulmin, J Aldermanbury, scrivener. 
Travis, J. and R. Prestwick, bleachers. 
Trudgett, J. John’s Mews, stable-kceper. 
Wakeling, E. Clare, brewer. 

Watkins, J. Chepstow, grocer. 

Watson, T. Oxford Street, linen-drapers 
Wilkie, J. Howard Street, navy-agent. 
Williams, J. § it ger. 
Wilson, J. Queen Street, warehouseman. 
Wilson, R. W. Wakefie!d, factor. 

Wise, J. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 
Witherington, J. Runcorn, stone-mason, 
Wood, J. Burnley, cctton-spinner. 

Wood, R. Liverpool, grocer. 

Young, J. Queen Street, merchant. 

Young, T. Machen, deaier. 


STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Jan. 20, 1810.. 


The American government has contrived 
to prolong that state of suspense, in which 
commercial men on both sides of the Atlantie 
have been involved, by the impolicy and in- 
considerateness of those who seem to bestow 
greater attention on petty punctilio than upon 
the real interests of their country. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable aspect of affairs, 
however, a clandestine trade is maintained 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
Liverpool in particular has done a considerable 
stroke of American business within the last 
month.—Accounts have been recently re- 
ceived of the capture of the island of Boure 
bon by our troops. This island is situated to 
the eastward of Madagascar, and has Jong 
been in the occupation of the French, who 
highly esteem the coffee and cotton which 
it produces. Bourbon will not prove an ac- 
quisition to us solely on account of its pro- 
duce, which, if broughtjinto the market, 
would certainly clash with that of the West 
Indies ; and the latter is even now sufficiently. 
dull of sale ;—but as the island has long been 
a rendezvous for the French ships of war, 
which have at times done considerable damage 
to the East-India trade, its occupation by our 
forces must be highly beneficial to the interests 
of the Company.—Since our last, another fleet 
has arrived from the East-Indies, consistin 
of the Earl Spencer, Monarch, and Lord. 
Keith, freighted at Bengal. The cargoes of 


these vessels are as follow :--Company’s goods ; 
10,000 cwt. of saltpetre; 5,989 cwt. of su- 
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gar.—Privilege goods; 5,687 chests of indigo, 
179 bales of raw silk ; 40 bales of piece goods ; 
49 ewt. of hac-lake; 48 cwt. of gm-copal ; 
28 bales of saffower; 32 chests of lac-color ; 
© pipes of Madeira wine, besides several other 
parcels the particulars of which are not yet 
known. 

The Company also have declared for sale, 
at their ensuing March sale, a considerable 
quaniity of Tea, viz. 

Ibs. 


Tea Bohea 200,900 
CongouandCampoi 4,500,000 
Pekoe and Souchong 200,000 
Singlo and Twankay 900,000 
Hyson Skin 150,000 
Hyson 250,000 


Including Private-Trade,|bs.6,200,000 
Prompt the tst June following. 

Also on 1Gih Feb. 500,000 Ibs. cloves ; on 

2d March, 14,582 bales coiton-wool ; and 

On 5th March, 1,550 tons saltpetre. 

We believe that our readers were in- 
formed some time ago of a determination 
on the part of the South American govern- 
ments to exclude our unlicensed vessels from 
free intercourse with their ports; we have, 
however, learned within these few days that 
the severity of this restriction is somewhat 
relaxed at Buenos Ayres —It seems that the 

jary necessities of the government of 
that capital of the Spanish colonies, induced 
the viceroy to adinit the unloading of foreign 
vessels at that port, where the cargoes are 
Niable to a duty of one-third of their value. — 
We learn by letters from St. Petersburgh to 
the end of the last month, that 87 vessels 
were frozen up at that port and at Riga. To 
Sweden, the permission to import colonial pro- 
duce was indispensable, because among the 
Swedes sugar is as essential an article of culin- 
ary use as salt. Itwas necessary too, that Russia 
and Prussia should be supplied with that, and 
other articles, the produce of the colonies, 
The English governinent declines protecting 
the exportation of colonial produce from the 
Swedish ports to other ports in the Baltic.— 
Buonaparte, it is said, has resolved on con- 
verting the Hanse Towns into what he terins 
and imperial cities, under the protection 
of France ; and nothing coming from Ameri- 
ca, either directly or indirectly, can be ad- 
mitted into them without an express order 
from himseif. Ata former period this reso- 
Jution of the French despot might have ex- 
cited our commiseration; but we well know 
that the boasted privileges of the Hanse 
Towns have long ceased to exist, except in 
name: and the little importance attached to 
the name, may readily be judged of from the 
perfect indifference with which so many cities 
and towns resigned all claim to that emp:‘y 
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title. In the reign of Henry IIL. the cities 
and towns round the Baltic, and alinost every 
great trading place throughout Europe, Lon- 
don itself not excepted, associated in the 
Hanseatic league; at present, however, Lu. 
bec, Bremen, Hamburgh, Cologne, Rostock, 
and Brunswick, are the only ports that serve 
to recal the ancient celebrity of the league— 
The political revolution in Holland has_pro- 
duced an alteration in the policy recently 
adopted by our board of trade. Licenses were 
granted to ships proceeding in ballast to 
France, and returning with grain, flour, and 
burr stones, on the 3d. instant, after a cessa- 
tion of two months.—Licenses were also deli- 
vered for the use of such foreign vessels as had 
before brought those commodities, permitting 
them to load with British manufactures, and 
British or foreign colonial produce, and to 
depart with such cargoes to Holland and 
France. 

Several commercial decrees have been pub- 
lished at Paris. The following bears date the 
31 instant, and clearly demonstrates that Na- 
poleon the Great, king of Ltaly, &c. &e. &e. 
after all his bouncing with respect to the an- 
nihilation of trade, is obliged to court what 
he had sworn to crush. 

«© Decree.—The ports of France, and all 
those under her controul, are open for all ves- 
sels furnished with proper licenses ; that is to 
say, they mast be new ones, of a date poste- 
rior to this decree. 

Articles of Exportation.—V inegar, pa- 
per, paste-board, silks, embroidered statis, 
verdigrease, oils of all sorts, honey, perfumery; 
corks cut, and in piece, turpentine, Spanish 
liquorice, dry pitch, rosiu, jauiper-berry, 
raw worsted, lamb and kid skins tanned and 
tawed, linen of Brittany, cloths and woollen 
stufls of all kinds, velvets and cottons, silk, 
worsted, and cotton hosiery, cutlery, trim- 
mings, china, work of leather and skins. 
Those articles cannot be eutered in any great 
er quantity than one-fourth part of the cargo 
The other tiree parts of the cargo are to be 
composed of primitive articles ; tuose are com, 
wine, brandy, aud fruits. 

‘© Importation. — Russian tallow, wax, 
matts, sail-cloth, deals for various purposes, 
sulphur in flour, pot-ash, staves, row for 
fishing, Spanish doilars, black lead, lead, 
pewter, (litarge), logwood, pitch and tar, 
barilla, sumack, arsenic, fish-oif, hides, and 
lignum vite.” 

Though colonial produce is not included in 
this list of articles permitted to be imported, 
we understand that the arrangements with 
regard to America, go to place her trade ina 
state altogether unshackled, by which expe- 
dient Buonaparte doubtless hopes to accom- 
plish the great object of confirming the hostile 
disposition of that country against Great Bris 
tain. 
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Smithfield, per stone of Sib. to sink the offal. 
f. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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Butts, Butts, 50 to 56lb. 
Dressing Hides . 21 
Crop Hides for cut.23 


Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
per dozen — 33 
Ditto, 50 to 70 39 


Ta.tow,* London Average per stone of Bibs. 
5s.04d. Soap, yellow, 102s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 
118s. Candles, perdozen,1 3s.6d.3 moulds, 14s.6d. 


é Dec. 23 13,633 quarters. Average 98s. Qd. 
< 1810 39 14,654 8 

= Jan. 6 14,600 
13 7,010 


Dec. 23 11,649 
5 1810 30 10,581 
SJan. 6 12,583 — — — 94 74 
‘13 15,364 — — — — 94 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 

4s. | 2s 54d. 

4 2 5} 
6 14 2 5} 

13 [4 11 2 54 


sacks. 


Average 94s. 6,d. 
94 7 


a Dec. 23 


Is. 23d, 
a 1810 30 


1 23 
1 23 
1 23 


Quartern, 


* The highest price of the market. 


Sunderland, 
51s. Od. to58s. Od, 


COALS. 
Dec. 23 
1810 30 
Jan. 6 

13 


Newcastle. 


47s. Od. to 70s. 6d, 


Noon. 
Night. 


go’clock 
Morning. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. . 


Dryness 


Movie slie’s 


Hydreime 


oggy 
0 Sm tail Sn. 
5 Cloudy 
0 Rain 
O Rain 


5 | 10 Fair 


0 Rain 
15 Cloudy 
12 Cloudy 


10 Cloudy 

0 Small Rain 
15 Fair 

0 Small Rain 
Cloudy 

10 Cloudy 

14 Cloudy 

12 Cloudy 

4 Small Ram 
10 Fair 

9 Cleudy 

10 Cloudy 

12 Cloudy 

14 Fair 

ig Fair 

0 Snow 

7 Fair 

Snow 

2 Cloudy 


0 Fogzy 


American pot-ash, percwt.£l 8 0 to 
Dito 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal. 
Camphire, refined.... lb. 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 3 
Cochineal, garbled .. 1b. 
6 _ Ditto, East-India...... 
Dittoordinary........ 
« Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 
“Jamaica, 
Smyrna.... 
Ditto East- India. . 
& Currants, Zant ....cwt. 
3 Elephants’ Teeth 
Scrivelloes 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh . 
Galls, Turkey 
Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 
Ditto English 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. © 
& Hemp, Riga........ton 82 
Ditto Petersburgh 81 
Hops bag 3 
Indigo, Caracca . 0 
Ditto East-India_ 
Iron, British bars, .. 
Ditto Swedish...... 
Ditto Norway..... 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 
34 
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Prices Current, January 
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Lead, white........ton 48 
| Logwood chips...... tou 24 
| Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 
| Mahogany .. 
1 Onl, Luacea,;'. 25 gal. jar 23 
Ditto spermaceti .. ton102 
Ditto whale .. 4i 
Ditto Florence, £ chest 
| Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Ricey Carolina. . .. erie 
; Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
| Ditto Leeward Island 
| Saltpetre, East-India, cwt, 
| Silk, thrown, Italian.. Ib. 
Silk, raw, Ditto .... 
| Tallow, English .... cw. 
| Ditto, Russia, white.. 
| Ditto » yellow.. 
| Tar, Stockholm .... bar 


Tin in blocks ......Cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl. 
Ditto Virginia 
Wax, 
Whatle-fins (Greenl, je ton. 70 
Wine, Red Port. pipe 99 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 85 
Ditto Madeira. 
Ditto Vidonia 
Ditto Calcavella...... 
DittoSherry 
Ditto Mountain.....2. 65 
Ditto Claret ...+, hogs. 42 


Ph 


0 


6 12 


QW 


0w49 
25 0, 
6 10 
0 2 
31 0 
105 


OHH 


BEAMS 


noo 


1810 30/6 O|7 6] — 38 6 — @e 
616 4169 4]7 017 — 
*, 1316 2}6 448 O|7 6; — - 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. | 
EDec. 23[6 4/6 8/7 of — 
1810 4/6 4)6 4)7 2) — Dec: | 
Jan. 616 416 416 8]7 O 21 | 29°78 
1315 0|5 216 817 4) — 22 | 
| St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 39 
| Hay. Straw, Hay. Straw. | 
| Dec. 23] 6 1 2140] 6 20 90 | 
1810 30 | 6 2140] 600]2 50 27 | 39 | 38 
Jan. 2120] 660)2100 28 35 | 38° 38 oom 
| 31 47 50 46} 
Jan.! | | 
| a iSi0l| 47 49 48 | 30,10 
2} 47,47 415 
3} 44:49 414 
4\ 45,47 44| 29 
= 5 746,45 42) 430 
| 614347 41| 
7| 40/43 40] ,20 
8 | 39 | 40 40 29,95 
9 | 46:47 41| 
= 10/40 44:40] ,90 | 
11/45/46 43] 85 
12 | 43 40} 
13 | 34} 34 26 91 | 
14/27/29 24) 92 | 
15. | 27,28 23] 85 | 
17} 18; 30 
13 | 28 | 25 | 30,20 | 
19} 25,29 24) ,21 
20/20/22 29] ,05 | 
5 
3 
12 
3 
7 
19 
8 
5 
10 
1 1 
1 
5 
30 10 
20 0 
08 0 
00 0 
7 12 ! 
014 
11 10 
83 0 
84 0 
6 0 
011 
0 12 
16 0 
23 10 
25 0 
0 ¢ 
35 


tona, 


» 


Madrid, in paper — ——Ditto, eff, 
Lisbon, 64——Oporto, 64 —— Dublin, per cen, 


4 per cent. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Ditto at sight, 31-5——-Rotterdam, 9-18——Hamburgh, 28-9 ——-« 4| 


eff. 41 ——Bilboa, 41 ——Palermo, per oz. 125d ——Leghorn 


eff. 52——Naples, 42 


Cadiz, 
0. 9§ ——Agio B. of Holland, 


a 
= 
i 
d 
~ 
3 


1 day’ 
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Genoa, 55 ——Venice, 
Cork 


9% 


28-10 ——Paris, 
Cadiz, in paper 


Amsterdam, 2 us. 32 
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The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, &c. in January, 1810, at 


Dividend £40 nett 


Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Londo 


The Trent and Mersey or Grand Trunk Navigation, £1055, £1050, ex 


£90 


d Avon; 
—Atlas, par— 


to £128 
» £41.—Rochdale, £40 to £40. 10s. 


£186, ex 
gion ditto, 


annum.— 
5) 


»—East-India ditto, 


and Liverpool, 
ear.—Kennet an 
—Commercial Dock, 
yearly. 
ath and Farlin 


feyearly 
x dividend, £3 nett half- 
42 pilemium.—Portsmo 


—Monmouthshire, £12 
yearly. 


per cent.—Leeds 


at £65, with new ditto attached. at 


per share c] 
d 
per cent. nett hal 
nett half- 


per annum. 


, ex dividend of £2 10s. 


£715 ex Dividend, £40 nett 
£231 to £236 
to £48.—Wilts and Berks, £53. to £52. 10s. —Huddersfiel 
£80.—Lancaster, £20. to £23.—Grand Surrey old shares 
.—London Dock, £136 to £136. los. ex dividend £2. 15s. 
ex dividend.—Globe Assurance, £130 per share, 
London water-works, £227.—West- Middlesex ditto, ¢ 


r.—West India-Dock Stock at £181 per cent. ex dividend of £5 
£58 premium, with new subscription attached. 


ex Dividend, £3 per shate half-yearly, Debentures £90 to £94 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
dividend.—Grand Junction, 
£45. 10s. 

—Ellesmere, 

pa 

£135 

premium, 

East- 
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